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Introduction: aims, theory, 
and method 


This is an investigation on the development of the notional category “Future” 
in Greek as manifested in three future-referring “periphrases”, mainly from the 
post-classical (3rd c. Bc) to the Late Medieval period (15th c. ap). The 
diachronic investigation of a grammatical category of Greek, supposedly one 
of the most studied languages in the world, might seem superfluous at first 
glance. But this impression is not well grounded, for two reasons: first, because 
the great majority of the extant investigations belong to the paradigm of 
“traditional grammar”, predating modern linguistic theories, and may thus 
be found inadequate in various respects; and secondly, because all these studies 
are not equally distributed along the time axis of Greek: specifically, while 
Classical and Modern Greek (and Hellenistic-Roman Greek to a lesser extent) 
have attracted the interest of many scholars, Medieval Greek has remained 
hitherto largely unexplored. The focus of this investigation, the category of 
Future, constitutes one of the best exemplifications of these problems. 

With regard to the extant literature, the only specialized treatment of this 
grammatical category in the post-classical period (Banescu, 1915) was written 
in a strictly philological context, without the help of modern linguistic 
tools, and at a time when many texts of the Medieval (and also of the 
Hellenistic) period remained unpublished, thus rendering the corpus quite 
limited from today’s perspective. Apart from this monograph, there exist two 
types of relevant studies. On the one hand we have historical grammars of 
Greek (e.g. Jannaris, 1897, Schwyzer, 1950-71, Horrocks, 1997, among others), 
which contain various comments on the development of future-referring 
constructions, but their necessarily broad character does not allow them 
to go into much detail: to these we may add investigations of specific periods 
of Greek (e.g. Browning, 1983 for Medieval Greek and Christidis, 2007 for 
Classical and Hellenistic Greek), which again are of a similar character to the 
grammars of broader scope. On the other hand, there are also investigations 
of specific future-referring constructions (e.g. Magnien, 1912 for the ancient 
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synthetic Future Tense and Joseph & Pappas, 2002 for the @éAw “periphrasis”), 
though these are still quite scarce and usually do not attempt to incorporate 
their analysis in the wider picture of the “system” of future reference for any 
particular period. 

As can be seen, the research undertaken hitherto regarding the category 
“Future” in Greek leaves a lot to be desired. This book aims first and foremost 
to eliminate these gaps in our understanding of the development of this 
grammatical category in Greek, investigating specifically those periods that 
are least known and well studied, i.e. the Hellenistic-Roman and the Medieval 
period. In order to understand the origin of the state of affairs obtaining 
in the Hellenistic-Roman period, the classical period (5th—4th c. Bc) will 
also be briefly investigated. The current examination focuses on the three 
major future-referring “periphrastic constructions” that emerged and / or 
were established in these periods, namely ‘wéAAw / éyw / (é)0éAw + Infinitive / 
complement clause’. Before presenting the main issues addressed in the book, 
however, the theoretical framework of this investigation will be first discussed, 
followed by some considerations related to the notion of futurity and to the 
status of the term “periphrasis”. 


1.1 Theoretical preliminaries 


1.1.1 Grammaticalization from different perspectives 


The emergence of new future-referring constructions (FCs) out of lexical 
verbs, typically conveying notions such as volition, movement or obligation 
(e.g. Bybee & Pagliuca, 1987: 109), is commonly regarded as a prototypical case 
of grammaticalization, i.e. of a process through which formerly lexical elem- 
ents acquire a grammatical meaning or elements of an already partly gram- 
matical character become even more grammatical. Even though the first 
definition of grammaticalization as a distinct process can be traced back not 
only to Meillet (1912), as is commonly assumed to be the case, but also to the 
leading Neogrammarian Paul (cf. Itkonen, 2005: 109-10), it is in the last two 
decades that it has attracted most interest, especially from scholars working ina 
functional-typological perspective (cf. for example, Lehmann, 1995, Hopper & 
Traugott, 1993, 2003, Haspelmath, 1999b, and Heine, 2003), though not exclu- 
sively, as we shall see below. Recently, there has been criticism of the assump- 
tion that grammaticalization constitutes a theory of language change in its own 
right (cf. for example, the collection of papers in Campbell, 2001), even though 
Traugott (1999) and Heine (2003) correctly point out that the term “theory” 
has seldom been used by those actually working on grammaticalization. This 
investigation of the developments of the Greek FCs is phrased in terms of the 
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functional-typological perspective of grammaticalization, which is consid- 
ered to be a type of process rather than a theory sensu stricto. This process 
does not affect lexical elements but rather constructions: for instance, it 
would be meaningless to say that the English verb “have” is grammaticalized, 
without specifying the context of grammaticalization, since “have” can con- 
vey different meanings depending on its complement and the construction it is 
found in (e.g. “I have to go” = obligation, “I have gone” = perfect). In other 
words, it has been correctly stressed that grammaticalization can only occur in 
a specific context involving a string of lexical elements, a construction, and 
not isolated lexical elements (cf., for example, Fischer, 2007: 59). In this 
investigation, any mention of grammaticalized elements should be taken to 
mean elements participating in a grammaticalized construction. 

Even the assumption of grammaticalization as a distinct process rather 
than a theory has not remained impervious to criticism, since it has been 
argued (cf., for example, Joseph, 2001a, 2004) that all phenomena usually 
considered as instances of such a process can be analyzed and well understood 
without it. But there are two reasons why this criticism is probably exagger- 
ated. First, the great majority of cases of grammaticalization involve the co- 
occurrence of different phenomena across grammatical levels (semantic 
“bleaching”, phonological erosion, syntactic irregularities), a fact that was 
emphasized by Lehmann (1995) and has hitherto remained largely undis- 
puted, although there exist obviously instances where the correlation between 
the different types of change is not fully observed. Since this combination of 
phenomena is, to my knowledge, peculiar to grammaticalization, it is only 
reasonable to assume that grammaticalization constitutes a distinct process 
rather than an epiphenomenon, crucially combining together convergent 
developments at different levels of grammar. Secondly, grammaticalization 
studies (e.g. Heine, 1993, Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994, Kuteva, 2001, 
Heine & Kuteva, 2002) have shown that the constructions that are finally 
grammaticalized belong to specific cognitive domains and follow distinct 
cognitive paths: for instance, verbs denoting movement to a place can come 
to denote movement towards a more abstract goal, and subsequently become 
future-referring forms. Importantly, this type of investigation accounts for the 
repetitive patterns of change observed in the languages of the world, mani- 
fested by the grammaticalization of similar elements (semantically speaking) 
time and again. Without this notion of cognitive paths and cognitive sources 
of change, we would be at a loss to explain the repetition of specific patterns 
of language change. Arguably, such a systematic account is preferable to the 
one appealing to randomness. 
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This investigation follows largely the “(conceptual) transfer — context” 
(Heine, 2003: 586-8) or “metonymic-metaphorical” model of grammaticali- 
zation (Heine, Claudi & Hiinnemeyer, 1991: 13), according to which both the 
cognitive sources and the specific linguistic context constitute integral parts of 
one and the same overall process. In other words, without ignoring the 
importance of specific cognitive sources for subsequent developments (not- 
ably, the “metaphorical transfer” to a different cognitive domain), the equally 
important role of specific contexts in order for certain changes to take place in 
the diachrony of the FCs will also be highlighted (cf., for example, Traugott & 
Dasher, 2002 for a recent application of this model). However, this will be 
coupled with careful attention to the particulars of the “grammatical systems” 
associated with the FCs, that is to the formal (but not necessarily formalized) 
properties of the FCs in question. This is in accordance with Fischer’s 
(2007: 82) plea for historical linguists to “give equal weight to form and 
function”. So, the current investigation intends to underline all different 
factors (semantic, pragmatic / contextual, functional, formal and sociolinguis- 
tic, cf. further below) that might be at play at the diachronic development 
of the FCs. 

It has been widely documented that, despite all possible facilitating factors, 
grammaticalization might not occur or, to be more precise, there is no 
predictability concerning the occurrence and the final outcome of any gram- 
maticalization process; what can be more or less predicted is the development 
of the construction being grammaticalized and its passing through various, 
largely predictable, stages (cf. Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994). The lack of 
predictability might seem a drawback for a framework seeking to account for 
language change; but I would argue that this is not so, basically because 
speakers change their language, and the outcome of the actions of rational 
agents cannot be predicted in any absolute way. This has been already argued 
for language change (cf. mainly Itkonen, 1983, 2005). One cannot predict what 
will happen but only explain what happened a posteriori. Therefore, no theory 
should aim to predict language change but simply provide an understanding 
of the mechanisms used by speakers to shape their language and point out the 
main tendencies observed in language change. 

There are two main assumptions associated with the study of gramma- 
ticalization: the unidirectionality and the gradualness of grammatical 
change. The former implies that a lexical element that is being grammati- 
calized cannot become again an independent element; this alleged 
property has sparked great controversy (cf., for example, Janda, 2001 for 
criticism and counter-examples) and, even though it seems that it 
cannot be taken as an absolute, it nevertheless represents a very strong 
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tendency, as even the strongest critics of grammaticalization admit (cf., 
for example, Newmeyer, 2001: 213). Unidirectionality partly refutes the 
“no-prediction” principle mentioned above, but only regarding the stages 
of development, not its occurrence or its outcome, as clarified. Actually, 
functionalists should feel more at ease knowing that unidirectionality 
represents a tendency instead of an absolute principle, since this complies 
well with the overall preference of tendencies instead of absolutes (cf., for 
example, Dryer, 1998). As to what constrains the availability of ‘de-gram- 
maticalization, no consensus exists. A possible suggestion would be to look 
into the often neglected factor of phonological erosion. It looks only 
plausible that elements participating in a grammaticalized construction 
can be put to uses “less grammatical” only if they are not so phonologically 
eroded as to have lost their paradigmatic association with fully articulated 
elements. Obviously, further research is required before we have any con- 
crete results on the issue. 

Regarding the gradualness of change, this has been denied mainly by 
scholars working in the generative framework (cf., for example, Lightfoot, 
1999), who favor a theory of catastrophic change. According to the generative 
view, change in a speaker’s grammar can only take place instantaneously, 
while the diffusion of the change in the whole population of the language is 
gradual. This follows from the view of language as an internal “organ” of the 
individual, and not as a means of communication or anything similar of a 
collective nature. This continuing debate cannot be evaluated here: suffice it 
to say that I do not subscribe to the catastrophic view of language change and 
to the generative diachronic investigation in general, for reasons stated 
further below. For this investigation, gradualness is a property of language 
change evident in the diachrony of all FCs. 

Both properties (unidirectionality and gradualness) are implemented in 
the notion of a “cline”, i.e. the pathway of change that the various lexical 
elements follow. In the case of the verbal domain, the “Verb-to-affix” cline is 
of the following form (Hopper & Traugott, 1993: 108): Full verb > Auxiliary 
Verb > Clitic > Affix. According to what has been said above, it follows that a 
cline does not imply that all verbs starting to follow this pathway will 
necessarily reach the end and become affixes but simply how the process 
will continue to develop, if it develops. The passing from one stage to another 
is manifested in a variety of parameters related to the semantic, pragmatic, 
morphosyntactic as well as phonological properties of the elements involved. 
Not all practitioners of grammaticalization framework are in agreement over 
the exact nature of these parameters, but according to a recent formulation 
(Heine & Kuteva, 2005: 15) they should look like the following: 
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(a) extension, i.e. the rise of novel grammatical meanings when linguistic 
expressions are extended to new contexts (context-induced reinter- 
pretation) 

(b) desemanticization (or “semantic bleaching”), i.e. less (or generaliza- 
tion) in meaning content 

(c) decategorialization, i.e. loss in the morphosyntactic properties charac- 
teristic of lexical or other less grammaticalized forms 

(d) erosion (or “phonetic reduction”), ie. less in phonetic substance. 


An important observation should be made here: the development along these 
four parameters is not isomorphic, i.e. a construction may be fully gramma- 
ticalized from a semantic point of view without any obvious phonological 
consequences, a point that will be relevant for the analysis of the Greek 
FCs. However, these four factors tend to correlate, a feature characteristic of 
grammaticalization, which encompasses all linguistic levels. 

The gradualness assumed for grammaticalization clines predicts that there 
are no clear-cut boundaries between the various stages of development, 
indeed between the assumed grammatical categories of the linguistic elem- 
ents. This is one of the hallmarks of the functional framework, as it distin- 
guishes it rather sharply with the generative grammar, which is based on the 
distinctiveness of grammatical categories. The non-concreteness of categories 
stems from typological findings (cf. below for the extreme difficulty in 
defining Auxiliaries), but also from neurological studies: Pulvermiiller 
(2002: 116) observes that there is no brain localization for lexical as opposed 
to “grammatical” words, a fact that implies that there is a gradience, a 
continuum between all linguistic elements, and not any sharp dichotomy. 
As Fischer points out (2007: 68), the same findings had already been reported 
by Slobin (1997: 282) and she concludes, therefore, that the “categories 
continuum” seems rather more plausible from a psycholinguistic point of 
view. On the basis of these observations, the current analysis will be phrased 
in terms of a cline of grammaticality, with elements or constructions being 
more or less grammatical (according to various criteria, cf. 1.1.3), and with 
no clear-cut boundaries between categories. 

As can be seen from the discussion so far, the assumptions made in this 
analysis follow the functional—typological perspective on grammaticalization, 
and are in contrast with the generative paradigm, since the former is much 
more convincing and can arguably account better for this type of phenomena. 
Any generative analysis of diachronic change starts at the point when 
the frequency of a specific construction rises or a new construction emerges, 


«es 


and “it has nothing to say about why the distribution of the cues 
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[i.e. primary data] should change” (Lightfoot, 2003: 503). But since it is the 
change in the frequency of cues that triggers reanalysis and subsequent para- 
metric change, as Lightfoot (ibid.) admits, such a view excludes the original 
cause of the subsequent changes in the grammar, since it is the primary data 
that undeniably trigger such a grammatical change: in other words, people 
change their language, a fact ignored (and often refuted) by practitioners of 
generative grammar, which, therefore, cannot account for change in a global 
way, being much more restricted in scope. The admittedly difficult task of 
revealing the reasons for the change in distribution of the primary data should 
arguably be part of any explanation of diachronic linguistic phenomena, and 
the functional perspective of grammaticalization is clearly oriented towards 
that goal, paying attention to factors such as contexts of use, which belong to 
the domain of language use and not to the intrinsic knowledge of language (or 
to the domain of performance and not competence, in generative terms). 

Recently, however, there have been attempts to tackle grammaticalization 
from a generative perspective (e.g. Roberts & Roussou, 2003, van Gelderen, 
2004), despite denials of the existence of the phenomenon from some practi- 
tioners (e.g. Lightfoot, 2002). Although these attempts are clearly helpful for 
the formalization of the syntactic aspects of grammaticalization, they are 
intrinsically linked to syntax, thus largely excluding semantico-pragmatic 
and phonological aspects of the phenomenon, and so have little to say about 
the reasons, possibly non-syntactic, for the changes in the use of specific 
constructions. As a consequence, they only partly illuminate the phenomenon 
of grammaticalization (cf. Fischer, 1997). Fischer (2004: 730) summarizes 
rather neatly what the historical linguist should and should not do: 


For me, this means that he [i.e. the historical linguist] must concentrate on physical 
data, on their context, and on the variations that occur on the performance level, and 
not on how grammar changes. Grammar, at this stage, is a theoretical construct, not 
something that has been established empirically. 


Nevertheless, Fischer (2007) attempts to pursue an “equal distance” attitude 
towards the two frameworks (functional-typological / generative), stating 
that “each approach practises a different kind of ‘cleaning’ of the facts” 
(2007: 57) and arguing for a new framework incorporating elements from 
both paradigms or, in her own words (2007: 82), “a theory that looks at 
performance facts, takes account of variation, and gives equal weight to 
form and function”. However, regarding these three criteria, the functional— 
typological approach can in principle satisfy all three, while the generative 
approach would have severe conceptual problems dealing with performance 
facts and giving equal weight to form and function; as to variation, it has 
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only recently started to constitute an explanandum for generativists. There- 
fore, Fischer’s “equal distance” approach seems rather unmotivated, not least 
because she herself points out conceptual problems with the most basic 
assumptions of the generative paradigm, e.g. the innateness of grammar 
(Fischer, 2007: 67-74). 

These are the main reasons why the functional perspective will be followed 
in this study (for extensive criticism on various other aspects of diachronic 
generative investigations, cf. Itkonen, 1983, 2005, Keller, 1994, Croft, 2000, 
among others). Following Fischer’s (2004) quote, particular attention is paid 
to the data itself, so as no cleaning (either conscious or unconscious) occurs. 
This is of the outmost importance, since, as Haiman (1998: 172) most fittingly 
observed: 


Every theory may begin its career as an attempt to preserve the phenomena, but once 
the theory gets a good hold on life and becomes entrenched in the minds of its 
adherents, there ensues a drive to sacrifice the phenomena to preserve the theory. 


Therefore, priority is given to the in-depth investigation of the data, and what 
it reveals concerning the predictions of the functional-typological framework, 
which will be taken into account, but only as mere guidelines, as will be seen 
in the conclusions of the investigation, where examples of refuting of some of 
these predictions will be provided. 

The attention to textual evidence itself leads most naturally to the socio- 
linguistic perspective of grammaticalization, often overlooked by functional- 
ists and generativists alike. Following Nevalainen (2004), among others, a 
careful analysis of the social embedding of each construction under investi- 
gation will be pursued, on the basis of a sociolinguistically sensitive corpus 
(for more details, cf. 1.3). It is thus highlighted that only such a combination 
of perspectives can shed more light on diachronical developments in general, 
and on grammaticalization phenomena affecting FCs in particular. 


1.1.2 The notion of futurity 


Futurity as a notional / grammatical category is surrounded by controversy, 
which has its roots both in theoretical issues and in specific cross-linguistic 
observations. With regard to the former, the fact that reference to future time 
is inherently related to events as yet unrealized and therefore unknown 
obviously separates the Future tense (and in general all FCs) from all other 
tenses. Consequently, future-referring assertions are always associated with 
probabilities of realization, hence the well-known debate whether the 
Future tense can ever be a true ‘tense’, in the sense of having a ‘purely’ 
temporal value, or if it should be best placed within the realm of modality 
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which covers the domains of probability / possibility. However, it has been 
observed that speakers can refer to the future with strong conviction and 
without any trace of uncertainty, irrespective of whether this is epistemolog- 
ically or logically correct or not (Lyons, 1977: 815, Fleischman, 1982: 20). It 
follows that the status of Future as a tense cannot be refuted solely on the basis 
of epistemological assumptions, according to which the future, being un- 
known to the human mind, is not strictly liable to confident predictions or 
assertions: the way that speakers refer to the external world and, as a result, 
the way that languages grammaticalize specific notions such as futurity, do 
not necessarily coincide with what would logically be expected. In other 
words, the fact that it is not possible for humans to actually know the future 
does not entail that speakers cannot make assertions referring to the future as 
if they knew it (cf. also Tsangalidis, 1999 and McCawley, 1981: 343). 

Having said that, the inter-relation between Future tense and modality is 
not restricted to the domain of semantics but is robustly manifested cross- 
linguistically in various ways. Firstly, many of the forms that develop into 
FCs (either “periphrastic” or synthetic) are of modal origin (Fleischman, 1982: 
24-7, Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1991, 1994: 252-3). Secondly and most 
importantly, FCs are almost without exception used to convey epistemic 
and deontic modal meanings, such as possibility, necessity etc. (cf., for 
example, Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 243-4). Despite this close relation- 
ship, however, it is not always the case that future reference is tied to an 
obviously modal meaning: Dahl (1985: 106) reports that, cross-linguistically, 
“future time reference” is more often a part of the meaning of an FC than the 
various modalities, even though Comrie (1989: 52) argues that only rarely do 
FCs convey exclusively a temporal meaning. 

These observations allow us to conclude that treating the Future solely as a 
modal or a temporal category is arguably an over-simplification, probably 
due to the extension of purely logical assumptions to the actual use of 
linguistic elements, which does not always follow what is scientifically or 
logically dictated. In most—if not all—future forms, there exists a balance 
between their modality and their temporality, determined mostly by their 
correlations with other future-referring forms of the particular language they 
belong to (Fleischman, 1982: 153) and the retention of smaller or bigger parts 
of their former lexical meaning (Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 15-17). This 
assumption seems to fit rather neatly with Dahl’s (1985: 3) property of 
“Impreciseness”, according to which all Tense-Aspect—Modality (TAM) cat- 
egories cannot be defined in any systematic way that could guarantee that a 
specific linguistic form belongs to just one of them to the exclusion of the 
others. Arguably, the Future tense is the ideal category to demonstrate the 
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validity of this property, and this will become evident from the investigation 
of the Greek FCs. 

The tight linking between futurity and various kinds of modality might be 
regarded as one of the major factors behind the formal instability of the FCs. 
The propensity of these constructions towards semantic change is a well- 
known fact manifested in a great variety of unrelated languages (Fleischman, 
1982: 23) and is thus considered to be one of the universal characteristics of 
futurity. It is further taken as evidence for the “marked” nature of Future 
tense and futurity in general in comparison with other grammatical categories 
in the domain of Tense. Apart from the common modal uses of the FCs 
already mentioned, the “markedness” of Future is arguably supported by 
typological findings that indicate that the Future is the member of the 
category Tense that is least likely to occur cross-linguistically (Croft, 1990: 
93), as well as by the observation that it is acquired rather late by children 
during the process of first language acquisition (Fleischman, 1982: 22-3). Since 
the notion of “markedness” is not sufficiently strictly defined to be helpful in 
a grammatical description or analysis, it could be argued that, if true, all these 
observations constitute simply the result of the idiosyncratic semantics of 
the category of Future, which rests on the very border of temporality and 
modality. From this perspective, these “markedness” properties of the FCs are 
to be expected. 

In the analysis of the Greek FCs, it is therefore assumed that Future is a 
category spreading through both the domains of Tense and Modality (and 
Aspect to some extent); accordingly, the whole range of uses of each 
FC needs to be investigated in order to fully comprehend its properties. On 
the other hand, only those FCs will be treated whose uses clearly—insofar as 
the evidence permits one to tell—include a “pure” prediction value, given 
that: (a) a future-referring assertion can be considered as “equivalent to a 
prediction on the part of the speaker that the situation in the proposition, 
which refers to an event taking place after the moment of speech, will hold” 
(Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 244), and (b) prediction constitutes the 
core semantic element common to all future-referring constructions cross- 
linguistically, independently of the lexical source of the future formation 
(cf. Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 243-80 for cross-linguistic data, and 
Coates, 1983 for a similar analysis of English “will”). Therefore, instances of 
modal meaning, e.g. permission, which are inherently future-referring, will be 
investigated, but will not be considered as instances of a future meaning, since 
they do not make any prediction concerning a future state of affairs. Arguably, 
in this way the dual character of futurity is best reflected. 
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Before proceeding to the notions of Auxiliary Verbs and “periphrastic 
constructions”, a note on the use of the terms of modality is in order here. 
Numerous definitions and categorizations of the various modality types 
have been proposed, but no consensus has emerged: for instance, Bybee, 
Perkins, & Pagliuca (1994: 177) distinguish four types of modality, namely 
“agent-oriented, speaker-oriented, epistemic and subordinating”, while 
Palmer (2001) prefers a tripartite distinction between deontic / dynamic / 
epistemic modality, while things become even more confusing if sub-cat- 
egorizations are taken into consideration. However, most accounts coincide 
to a great degree on the overall distinction between epistemic and non- 
epistemic modality (Van der Auwera & Plungian, 1998: 84). As it is not the 
aim of the book to propose a new categorization of modality, it follows this 
broad distinction, with more specific terms given when specific meanings of 
constructions need to be defined (ability, obligation, etc.). On the other hand, 
attention will be paid to the verification or falsification of typological 
predictions regarding modal pathways of FCs, on the basis of the Greek data. 


1.1.3 Auxiliary verbs and “periphrasis” 


The linguistic constructions undergoing grammaticalization are often labeled 
“periphrastic”. Despite its widespread use, the term “periphrasis” has not 
been strictly defined and is mostly used in an intuitive sense, as shown in the 
following definition: “When a form in a paradigm consists of two or more 
words, it is periphrastic” (Matthews, 1981: 55). In all discussions of the term 
(cf., for example, Aerts, 1965 and especially Haspelmath, 2000 and references 
therein), the notion of the paradigm is most important: a “periphrasis” can 
only be described in relation to an inflectional paradigm that consists of at 
least some synthetic forms. When this paradigm is extant in the language 
exhibiting the “periphrasis” under investigation, then this “periphrasis” can 
be called a “suppletive periphrasis”. In some cases, though, a construction is 
considered “periphrastic” although no synonymous synthetic form exists in 
the language; consequently, it can be regarded as “periphrastic” only in 
relation to a paradigm of a different language, which would presumably 
contain analogous synthetic forms; for instance, the English “will” future is 
called “periphrastic”, although English has no corresponding monolectic 
form. This type of “periphrasis’, called “categorial periphrasis” by Haspel- 
math (2000: 660), is especially problematic, since it is not evident why for 
instance the “have perfect” in English, although it has no corresponding 
monolectic form, should be considered a “periphrasis”, simply because this 
meaning traditionally belongs to the paradigm of Tense, while the obligation 
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construction “have to + Infinitive” is not usually referred to as a “periphrasis”, 
although it forms a semantic pattern / paradigm with other modal expres- 
sions. Nevertheless, it is common practice for many linguists to use the term 
“periphrasis” in this manner. 

The overall basic problem associated with this notion is deciding when a 
construction involving two or more words (typically a verb and a type of 
complement) should be considered a “periphrasis”. Various criteria have been 
proposed (cf., for example, Bertinetto, 1990 and Vincent, 1991), but no agreed 
answer has emerged. Nevertheless, there do exist some typical properties of 
“periphrases”, the most prominent being: (a) semantic non-compositionality 
of the integral parts (“constructional meaning”, cf., for example, Kuteva, 2001: 
100), (b) syntactic unity (rigid order and linear adjacency of the verb and its 
complement in the case of verbal “periphrases”), and (c) morphological 
poverty of the verbal form, ie. restrictions on the possible forms of the verb 
in a “periphrastic” construction. Unfortunately, these properties do not 
always co-occur, hence the difficulty of isolating any necessary and sufficient 
properties of such constructions. 

This state of affairs should probably be attributed to the fact that “peri- 
phrases” typically contain Auxiliaries. The category of Auxiliary has been 
much discussed under a variety of frameworks (cf., for example, Steele, 
1978, Harris & Ramat, 1987, Heine 1993, Warner, 1993, Kuteva, 2001, Anderson, 
2006), and many criteria have been proposed for identifying an element as an 
Auxiliary. Ramat (1987), for example, proposes four, while the result of a 
survey of most of the existing analyses concerning Auxiliaries at the time 
(Heine, 1993: 22-4) has raised the number of their plausible properties to 
twenty-two! While some are undoubtedly robust, and have been widely 
accepted as such (e.g. an auxiliary must have the same Subject as the unin- 
flected dependent verb; the order of the two elements must be fixed; no—or 
very few—elements can be interposed between these), no fully satisfactory 
definition has emerged. This is clearly reflected in the definition proposed by 
Heine (1993: 70): “An auxiliary is a linguistic item covering some range of uses 
along the Verb-to-TAM chain.” 

The difficulty in defining precisely a distinct category of Auxiliaries has 
led many scholars to employ the more general notion of a prototypical 
Auxiliary (Heine, 1993, Warner, 1993, Anderson, 2000), reflecting their most 
typical characteristics: most importantly, lack of argument structure, loss 
of morphological distinctions, and non-finite complementation. This notion 
is related to the overall issue of ‘prototypical’ and ‘non-prototypical’ 
members of all linguistic categories, which cannot be further discussed here 
(cf. Borsley, 2000). 
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What emerges from this discussion is the non-availability of necessary and 
sufficient criteria for the definition of Auxiliaries, as already stressed by 
Kuteva (2001: 10) and followed by Anderson (2006) in his typological survey 
of Auxiliaries. As expected, given the gradualness of grammaticalization and 
the non-distinctiveness of categories, Auxiliaries can be described only in 
terms of relevant properties, and cannot be strictly defined using categorial 
criteria. Their properties vary from language to language to such an extent 
that only a definition such as the following can capture the whole range of 
variation manifested cross-linguistically: 


“Auxiliary verb” is here considered to be an item on the lexical verb-functional affix 
continuum, which tends to be at least somewhat semantically bleached, and gram- 
maticalized to express one or more of a range of salient verbal categories, most 
typically aspectual and modal categories, but also not infrequently temporal, negative 
polarity, or voice categories. (Anderson, 2006: 4) 


Given that Auxiliaries (and, as had been argued, grammaticalization in 
general) can only occur in a construction, one can only speak of Auxiliary 
Verb Constructions (AVCs), a term that covers the vague notion of “peri- 
phrasis” (at least in the verbal domain, which is of interest here) and will be 
used in the analysis below. It is noteworthy that Anderson (2006: 24) can only 
distinguish one variable in his typological examination of AVCs, namely the 
head of inflection, isolating four types of AVCs (AUX-headed, LEX-headed, 
double inflection and mixed systems). 

On the basis of the above discussion, no clear-cut boundaries regarding the 
extent of grammaticalization of various AVCs will be postulated, and AVCs 
will only be analyzed as “more / less” grammaticalized, based on properties 
found to be relevant for the language in which they occur (i.e. Greek in its 
various stages). 


1.2 Main aims of the study 


A thorough investigation of all FCs in the period covered in the book, i.e. from 
the 5th and mainly from the 3rd c. Bc to the 15th c. ap, would constitute a huge 
endeavor, since there was massive variation in the means of expressing futurity 
throughout these centuries. Consequently, as already mentioned, the examin- 
ation will focus on the future-referring AVCs and, to be more precise, on the 
three main representatives: uéAAw / exw / (€)0éAw + Infinitive / complement 
clause. All three constitute future-referring forms in the sense discussed above, 
that is they can convey the temporal meaning of prediction, apart from the 
various modal meanings most commonly associated with FCs (cf. 1.1.2). The 
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motivation for their selection as the focus of this investigation is twofold. 
First, as AVCs, they are typically linked to grammaticalization, and therefore 
they provide a good opportunity to assess the validity of the assumptions 
usually made with regard to their development. They also constitute the most 
frequently used AVCs, albeit each one in a different period. But even though 
the focus of the current investigation will be on the three specified FCs, 
occasional comments with regard to various other future-referring forms 
will be made (e.g. the ancient morphological Future Tense and the va- 
Subjunctive), since it is clearly necessary to determine the place of these 
main AVCs in the overall domain of future reference in the various periods. 

More generally, the study of the three FCs seeks to answer the following 
basic research questions: 


(a) What was the exact process of development for each of the construc- 
tions? Is there any interconnection between them? And if so, what 
exactly? 

(b) Which are the possible causes of the attested developments? 

(c) What can this investigation tell us about the theory(ies) of language 
change? More specifically: (i) the phenomenon of grammaticalization 
and how this is best captured (formal / functional approaches), and 
(ii) the predictions of the typological literature concerning FCs. 


Obviously, these general aims can be further subdivided into more specialized 
goals regarding each particular AVC (for example, What is the role of lan- 
guage contact in the development of the AVCs, and especially of éyw and 
6éAw? How is the “@é va” construction related to the future-referring 
6éAw + Infinitive? and so forth). These more specific questions will be formu- 
lated and addressed in the relevant chapters. 


1.3 Corpus: problems and methodology 


As is well known, any diachronic linguistic investigation faces severe problems 
regarding the available linguistic material. The necessarily complete absence 
of spontaneous spoken data for periods before the advent of sound recording 
constitutes an important obstacle for any linguistic analysis, since it is gener- 
ally accepted that texts always deviate to a greater or lesser extent from the 
everyday language of their time, as this is mainly manifested in the spoken 
language. The only method at our disposal to circumvent this problem is to 
identify texts of genres that usually employ a form of language closely related 
to the spoken language of their time, e.g. comedies etc. But even in the case of 
such texts, a comparison with more elaborate styles is needed to determine 
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whether they are really linguistically different. And, even if they are, it is often 
tricky for the historical linguist to decide whether the differences correspond 
to any diachronic developments or are simply the result of the genre factor 
(cf. Herring, van Reenen & Schasler, 2001: 3, Gregersen & Pedersen, 2001). 

The second major issue relates to the scarcity of the available material. 
Historical records are usually far from complete, containing numerous gaps 
in documentation for a variety of reasons, such as extended periods of warfare 
and social instability or the use of writing material with limited resistance to 
time. These gaps may seriously undermine any attempt to trace instances of 
linguistic change along a continuous line. Yet a third problem is associated 
with the nature of the surviving texts: in many cases, they are of a literary or 
official character and as such do not necessarily constitute a reliable source of 
information about the ‘normal’ use of the contemporary language, since they 
may contain archaisms or other unusual forms, which could be mistakenly 
taken as belonging to the “norm” in the absence of any other textual source. 
Moreover, most of the texts are copies of older originals, lost to us now. 
Historical linguists are usually aware of these problems of the available 
material; however, they sometimes examine the surviving texts stripped of 
their social embedding, undermining in this way the validity of their results. 
The salience of the social embedding is immediately relevant in the case 
of Greek. 

On the face of it, Greek seems an almost ideal language for a diachronic 
investigation: it contains surviving linguistic material from the 2nd millen- 
nium Bc to the present day, with no complete gap in the record after the 
classical period (5th—3rd c. Bc). This ideal picture quickly vanishes, though, 
when one looks into this material in more detail. The most prominent and 
widely discussed problem is that of Atticism, an intellectual movement 
originating in the Hellenistic period, which considered the classical Attic 
language of higher value than the contemporary Koine and its spoken dia- 
lects. This attitude resulted in the production of numerous texts in an 
“Atticizing” language that had rather loose ties with the spoken language 
of that period (cf., for example, Horrocks, 1997: 50-1). Thus, a situation of 
diglossia was initiated, which would actually last till the 2oth century (!) and 
according to which “learned” authors wrote in this artificial, archaizing 
language, while all other writers employed a more vernacular variety of 
Greek. Unfortunately, the great bulk of the surviving material from the 
Hellenistic to the Late Medieval period belongs to the learned tradition, is 
written in a language quite different from the spoken language of their time, 
and consequently is of little—if any—help for a historical linguistic investi- 
gation, which is necessarily focused on change in the spoken language as 
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reflected in vernacular texts. Diglossia therefore forces us to include in our 
corpus of investigation only low-register texts that avoid Atticism. 

As the register of each text plays a crucial role in determining whether it can 
be of any help for this investigation, a note on the use of this term is due here: 
it has been observed that there is a strong correlation between informal 
registers of discourse and lower-ranked social groups in terms of the linguistic 
features they exhibit (cf. Finegan & Biber, 1994). Consequently, in this inves- 
tigation, the term “low-register” is used for texts of a more or less informal 
register of use (e.g. private letters) or texts written by an individual assumed 
to belong to the lower social / educational ranks or both. 

The surviving low-register texts constitute only a small proportion of the 
surviving texts in Greek and, in addition, there are gaps in their tradition, 
especially in the Early Medieval period (5th—1o0th c. ap) (cf. ch. 4). The only 
period, however, for which we possess numerous low-register texts in the 
vernacular is the Late Medieval period (11th—-15th c.). But even these texts are 
not devoid of problems, as we shall see in more detail below (cf. ch. 5). 
Perhaps the most important among them is their quite problematic manu- 
script tradition: apparently, the scribes felt more at ease when copying texts 
that did not belong to the archaizing tradition and, as a result, there is 
extensive variation in the different versions of numerous texts that have 
come down to us (for relevant discussion, cf., for example, Beaton, 1996: 
164-88). Moreover, the great majority of these manuscripts are of a consider- 
ably later date than the assumed date of original production of the texts, and 
this gap may seriously undermine any conclusions about the language of the 
date of production, given the propensity of scribes to adapt and modify. This 
is not the case for the non-literary texts of the same period, which are usually 
autographs of notaries and are therefore very useful for the investigation 
of Late Medieval Greek (cf. ch. 5). The issue of manuscript tradition has 
long been the traditional domain of philologists, while linguists were either 
unaware of its complexities or tended to ignore it. Lately, this tendency has 
started to reverse, as more and more historical linguists stress the importance 
of the individual manuscripts instead of published (usually critical) editions 
of older texts for the diachronic study of language (cf. mainly Lass, 2004 and 
Grund, 2006). Obviously, the study of manuscripts is not always easy, as 
manuscripts are sometimes difficult to get hold of, and the separate study of 
each manuscript of all works in a specific corpus is very time-consuming. 
Hopefully, more diplomatic editions of individual manuscripts will see 
the light of day, so that diachronic investigations can count on more 
solid evidence. 
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On the basis of these observations, it can be argued that Greek, despite its 
rich and continuous documentation, presents serious obstacles to a dia- 
chronic examination of any particular phenomenon. Bearing this in mind, 
the corpus for this study has been compiled in an attempt to address these 
problems as effectively as possible, and thereby to maximize the validity of the 
conclusions. The near totality of the available textual sources normally con- 
sidered to be written in a low register was examined, taking into account the 
genre and character of each text, its social embedding, and any available 
information concerning its author. In some cases (especially for the Early 
Medieval period), texts of a middle register have also been included, owing to 
the scarcity, or even absence, of low-register sources. The inclusion of almost 
every available text that belongs to a lower register, and the systematic 
exclusion of texts written in higher, i.e. archaizing, registers, minimizes the 
dangers of any serious distortion. It is acknowledged, nonetheless, that even 
the investigation of all appropriate texts cannot guarantee that we acquire 
a complete picture of the contemporary vernacular, though it is hoped that 
the results are the best that can be achieved with the evidence that is 
currently available. 

More specifically, the corpus for the brief investigation of the classical 
period (5th-3rd c. Bc) consists of texts representative of different genres 
(historiography, philosophical writings, tragedy, and comedy), which corres- 
pond to both low and high registers of use, since in this period formal 
diglossia had not yet become an issue. As far as the Hellenistic-Roman period 
(3rd _c. Bc—4th c. AD) is concerned, the texts selected comprise the surviving 
non-literary papyri and works of early Christian literature, when “pagan” 
Atticism was consistently avoided (indeed many writers would have been 
incapable of such a style, even in principle). The following period (Early 
Medieval, 5th-10th c.) is the most problematic in terms of the existing 
material; apart from the last surviving papyri, dating from the 8th century, 
the corpus includes mostly middle-register texts, which can shed at least 
some light on the developments that occurred in that period, especially in 
combination with the papyrological evidence. Finally, with regard to the Late 
Medieval period (11th—15th c.), the corpus consists of all literary texts written 
in the vernacular, while, in compliance with the discussion above on manu- 
script tradition, an attempt has been made check and account for manu- 
script variation whenever possible. In addition, various official documents 
(agreements, treaties, notary books, etc.) have also been consulted, which, 
despite various difficulties related to their official character (cf. ch. 5), are 
most important, since their non-literary character allows them to constitute 
the controlling factor for the conclusions drawn on the basis of the literary 
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texts. More information on the textual sources of each period will be provided 
in the relevant chapters, and a complete list of all texts included in the corpus 
is given in the bibliography. 

The analysis of the textual evidence will be both quantitative and qualita- 
tive. Concerning the former, it is crucial to ascertain the frequency of use of 
the AVCs in each text, each genre, and each period, since frequency has 
been proved to be a crucial factor not only for diachronic developments 
(cf. Fischer, 2007: 128-9, Haiman 1994) but also for the very organization of 
human language ability (cf. Bybee, 2006a and Haiman, 1999). We will be 
mostly dealing with “token frequency”, which “counts the number of times a 
unit appears in running text” (Bybee, 2006b: 9). On the other hand, given the 
problems of the surviving material, a quantitative investigation must be 
accompanied by a qualitative examination in order to critically evaluate the 
quantitative results and to filter out factors that might cloud our judgments 
(e.g. the rarity of use of an FC in specific text(s) might be due to its mainly 
oral character or to a dialect differentiation or to author preferences etc.). 


1.4 The structure of the book 


The investigation of the FCs will proceed in chronological order, following 
the different periods of the history of the Greek language, so that each chapter 
provides an overall picture of the interaction of the FCs in a specific period. 
Thus, chapter 2 presents the properties of the AVCs in the classical period, 
which can be considered as the starting point for subsequent developments. 
The next chapter discusses their properties in the Hellenistic-Roman period, 
when AVCs were more frequently used. Chapter 4 deals with the Early 
Medieval period, and chapter 5 investigates the Late Medieval period. The 
considerable bulk of this last chapter is due to the fact that in this period 
the AVCs (and especially 0éAw + Infinitive) have at last come to constitute the 
main and most frequently used FCs, while Late Medieval Greek in general is 
perhaps the least studied stage of the language. The investigation concludes 
with the overall picture of development that has emerged from the analysis, 
and some theoretical remarks based on the evidence presented. 


Classical Greek (5th—3rd c. Bc): 
the origins 


Introduction 


This chapter can be seen as a preface to the actual point of interest, i.e. the 
developments from the Hellenistic-Roman period onwards. Its inclusion is 
based on the fact that all three AVCs can be seen to have their origins in Ancient 
Greek (AG),! and even though this has been sporadically observed in the 
literature, mostly concerning péAAw (e.g. Goodwin, 1875, Basset, 1979 among 
many others for néAAw, Aerts, 1965 for éyw, and Chila-Markopoulou, 2000 for 
6éAw), it has not been paid its due attention, perhaps because speakers of 
AG mainly used a synthetic Future Tense that constituted the main means 
of future reference during that period. Overall, the extensive TAM paradigm of 
AG is traditionally assumed to include three Voices (Active, Passive, and 
Medio-Passive, although the last two were distinguished morphologically 
only in the Future and Aorist Tense), seven Tenses (Present, Preterite / 
Imperfective Past,2 Future, Aorist, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect, 
although the last is more sporadically attested) and four Moods (Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative, although, with the exception of the 
Indicative, there are no forms for all moods in all tenses). In all these finite 
forms, all grammatical persons have distinct endings. Moreover, AG had two 
non-finite forms, the Participle and the Infinitive, with distinct forms in the 
Present, the Future, the Aorist, and the Perfect tense. The Participle in par- 
ticular exhibited grammatical gender distinction in all its occurrences, as 
gender agreement with the noun it modified was obligatory. Leaving aside 


1 A term used here to refer to classical Attic, excluding other Ancient Greek dialects. 

2 The term “Preterite” is used throughout the book to refer to the Imperfective Past form 
of the Greek verbs, while the term “Aorist” is used to refer to the Perfective Past form. Notice 
that, as far as the AVCs are concerned, the only past form they are found in is the “Preterite” (with 
a partial exception for uéAAw in AG), which for their case is synonymous to the more general term 
“Past form”. 
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TABLE 2.1 The paradigm of 3rd person singular of Avw (=undo, dissolve) in AG 


INDIC SUBJ OPT IMP PCPLE INF 
PRES Aveu Ain Avou Avétw Abwv—ovea Avew 
—ov 
PRET édve - = = = = 
FUT Adboet - Aboou - Abowv Adboew 
—ovoa —ov 
AOR éduoe Avon Nboat/eve Avodtw  Avoas-aca doar 
-av 
PERF Addluce — AeAUKwS ~—-AeAUKS NedvKws — AehuKeds AedvKévan 
ff «in €oTw —via—6s 


PLUPERF eAedvKen —— - - = = 


numerous complications concerning the formation of different verbal para- 
digms (on the basis of the verbal stem), an illustration of a typical paradigm 
of a verb in the active voice would be as shown in Table 2.1. 

AG verbal morphology will only be referred to in relation to the investiga- 
tion of the AVCs, to which we now turn our attention. 


2.1 Méddw / "Epeddov + Infinitive: future-referring AVC (?) 


The AG Future Tense could be “replaced” by an AVC comprising ‘uéAAw + In- 
finitive (INF), a construction existing as early as Homer and surviving in 
various forms in Modern Greek and its dialects. Even though this has been 
repeatedly observed in the relevant literature (cf. Goodwin 1875, Jannaris 1897, 
Schwyzer, 1950-71, among many others), the actual properties of the particu- 
lar construction and the exact manner of its association with the synthetic 
Tense are still hard to determine. Moreover, little has been said concerning the 
thorny issue of the formal status of wéAAw itself: the fact that the original 
meaning of wéAAw remains controversial (contrary to the situation concern- 
ing the constructions involving éyw and (é)0éAw, cf. 2.2-2.3) hinders any 
firm assumptions with regard to the exact status and meaning of the verb and 
the construction. Despite these difficulties, it will be demonstrated in this 
section that wéAAw was a verb with a modal core meaning which, together 
with its Infinitival complement, formed a construction that can be called 
an AVC mostly on semantic grounds. An attempt will also be made to 
clarify various related issues regarding the semantic and syntactic properties 
of this construction, e.g. the type of the INF and what determines it. The 
fact that uéAAw + Infinitive constitutes the only future-referring AVC which 
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proliferated in AG requires us to draw particular attention to its properties at 
that time. 

Semantically, as is well known, wéAAw + Infinitive constituted an FC with, 
where appropriate, a strong nuance of intention (cf. Magnien, 1912: 99-106), 
perhaps the most crucial future-referring notion, since it is hypothesized that 
all future-referring AVCs pass through this semantic stage (Bybee, Perkins, & 
Pagliuca, 1994: 254). Bearing this in mind, we can assume that the meaning 
of wéAdrw itself would be “I intend to do something (for wilful animate 
subjects)—something is about to / will happen” (in the case of inanimate 
subjects). The “critical” / “bridging” (in the sense of Diewald, 2002 and 
Heine, 2002, respectively) context for the passing from intention to prediction 
is assuredly the 3rd person (with inanimate subject), where intention is 
excluded and gives rise to a predictive utterance, as can be seen from the 
examples below, illustrating intention (1) and prediction (2): 


(1) Axotvw twa diaBdddrew, & avdpes, Eue ws eyw dpa eEatratHoas 
Hear someone slander, men, me thatI prt deceived-PCIPLE 
tuds pédAdAw ayew eis Baow.3 
you intend-ist PERS. SING. _ lead-INE. to Phasin. 

“Men, I hear somebody slandering me, saying that, having deceived you, 
I intend to / I will lead you to Phasin” 


(Anabasis, 5.7.5) 


(2) ‘Hyets topevdueba dou péerAe é€ew TO oTpatevpa Tpodhy’ 
We march wherever intends-3rd PERS. SING. have-INF. the army food 
“We march wherever the army will have / find food” 


(Anabasis, 7.3.8) 


According to Aristotle, 1éAAw was not exactly equivalent to the Future Tense, 
as it implied less commitment on the part of the speaker concerning the 
realization of the action described, in other words it was more modal than 
temporal.4 Consequently, the wéAAw construction and the synthetic Future 
were not semantically and functionally equivalent, and this fact is also 
depicted in the differences concerning their use in participial contexts for 
instance, as we shall see below. 


3 Throughout the book, the examples are given in exactly the form they occur in the edition used, 
unless stated otherwise. 

4 “Bws yap ob av yivera TO pedAAjoav, ob5é 70 atTO TO eadpevov Kal TO peéAdov”. “Tt is not the 
case that all that was intended-about to happen will actually happen, and what will happen is not the 
same with what is intended-about to happen” (De div. somn., 463b 28). 
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Unfortunately, the situation regarding the semantics of éAAw is not so 
simple, as there is still a complication to be investigated, namely the fact that 
this verb can also bear the meaning “be late at, delay, stay idle” (henceforth 
péAAw,), usually in intransitive contexts, but not always. At first glance, one 
could argue that this use of 1éAAw illustrates its proper lexical meaning: There 
is an obvious semantic relation between the two uses of péAdw, as the 
postponement of an action inevitably implies that the action will or may 
take place in the future; and there are cases which seemingly exemplify how 
this semantic shift could take place (Basset, 1979: 14).> There remains, though, 
the question of the directionality of this semantic change, in other words, 
is the future-referring meaning the origin of uéAAw, or vice versa? This is not 
a trivial point, as it might shed light on the formal status of wéAAw in AG 
and its path of development. Even though it is not an easy task to decide on 
such subtle issues on the basis of the available material, there are two types of 
evidence, one intra-linguistic and the other cross-linguistic, which suggest 
that, in all probability, uéAAw, should be regarded as the subsequent devel- 
opment. With regard to the former evidence, the Homeric texts contain no 
instance of 4éAAw,, while they do contain 91 occurrences of future-referring 
péAAw and, in addition, néAAw, is only present in the Attic writers (cf. the 
relevant entry in LSJ: 1996), hinting at a specific dialectal development. From 
a cross-linguistic perspective, in their recent survey of all documented gram- 
maticalization instances, Heine & Kuteva (2002) do not report any instance 
of a verb with the meaning “delay, be idle” becoming the source of a future- 
referring construction. 

On the basis of this evidence, it seems reasonable to assume that néAAw. 
constitutes a development particular to Attic writers, and that intention 
should possibly be seen as the primary meaning of wéAdw.° If this assumption 
is correct, then we are faced with an interesting case of a rather modal verb 
(wéAAw) acquiring another lexical meaning. This does not constitute a rever- 
sal of a grammaticalization process, in other words a case of de-grammatica- 
lization, but simply an extension of the original meaning of the verb. 

More interesting for our purpose is the examination of the morphosyntac- 
tic properties of the ¢éAAw FC, to determine its formal status as an AVC. 
Regarding morphology, little attention has been given to the form in which 
péAAw is mostly used. This could shed some light on the frequent syntactic 


5 These cases usually involve péAAw with an infinitival complement, with the meaning of “delay to 
do something” (e.g. Agamemnon, 908-9). It is easy to discern the association between “always delaying 
to do something” and “always going to do something (but never actually doing)”. 

© Obviously, one cannot exclude the possibility that Attic simply retained an old meaning that did 
not survive in other dialects (i.e. uéAAw,), but there is no evidence to support such a claim, as 
mentioned. 
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TABLE 2.2 Token frequency of the forms of future-referring wéAAw 


5th c. 5th—4th c. 4th c. 4th-3rd c. Total 

PRES 78 (16.1) 267 (27.5) 124 (19.2) 31 (33.0) 500 (22.8) 
PRET 154 (31.7) 143 (14.7) 111 (17.2) 6 (6.4) 414 (18.9) 
AOR 4 (0.8) 2 (0.2) 2 (0.3) 1 (1.1) 9 (0.4) 
PCPLE (V) 110 (22.7) 324 (33.4) 214 (33.2) 32 (34.0) 680 (31) 
PCPLE (N) 84 (17.3) 101 (10.4) 122 (18.9) 13 (13.8) 320 (14.6) 
INF 15 (3.1) 15 (1.5) 23 (3.6) 4 (43) 57 (2.6) 
SUBJ 14 (2.9) 45 (4.6) 39 (6.1) 7 (7.4) 105 (4.8) 
OPT 26 (5.4) 72 (7.4) 9 (1.4) = 107 (4.9) 
TOTAL 485 969 644 94 2192 


contexts of the AVC, as can be seen in Table 2.2, which summarizes the results 
of a quantitative investigation of this kind (numbers represent occurrences, 
while percentages are given in parentheses).7 

The striking fact emerging from this table is the very high token frequency 
of »éAAw in the participial form: as illustrated in the table, wéAAw can occur 
either as a verbal participle (PCPLE V in the table), ie. with an Infinitival 
complement, or as an adjectival / nominal participle, ie. “tod péAdovtos 
Kapov. “of the year to come” or “eis 76 wéAAov” “in the future”, respectively. 
If we count together the instances of both types of participial forms, the total 
reaches 45.6% of the total number of attestations. And even the verbal 
participle alone is the most frequent token form of yéAAw in absolute 
numbers (31%). This observation had completely eluded the previous re- 
search on péAAw, and may be the key to understanding at least some of the 
developments of this AVC. It is also particularly interesting that participial 
péAAw is completely absent from the Homeric texts, while there is a total of 
g1 instances of wéAAw in the Indicative and the Optative. So, there seems to be 
a clear development, namely the increase in the frequency of use of the 
participial form of wéAAw from Homeric to classical times. This appears to 
be a case of the well-known phenomenon of “specialization” (Hopper & 
Traugott, 1993: 113-6), whereby one construction perceived by speakers as 
functionally similar to another is used in a specific, specialized context / sense: 
in this particular case, the x¢éAAw construction came to be utilized quite 
regularly in its participial form, since the participle of the Future Tense of 
any verb had arguably a strong, goal-oriented (purposive) connotation and 
was regularly used to denote the goal of movement / action (e.g. [TapeAjAvba 
ovpBovrevawy, “I have risen to give my advice”: Goodwin, 1875: 335). This 
might constitute the reason why wéAAw was used quite often in its participial 


7 As mentioned, the corpus, consisting of authors of various genres, is given in the bibliography. 
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form, usually with the meaning of “the one who is about to / will do 
something”. In other words, the participial wéAAw construction was used to 
convey posteriority in a participial syntactic configuration, while the Future 
participle was used to render explicit the goal of the action described by the 
verb of the clause (typically, a movement verb). Consequently, one would 
predict that, from the moment the ,.éAAw AVC became almost indispensable 
for a particular context in the overall domain of FCs, it started gaining ground 
and competing with the Future in other contexts as well. 

The fact that participial wéAAw could have both verbal and nominal / 
adjectival uses comes as no surprise, considering the peculiar nature of 
the category of Participle, which is cross-linguistically associated both with 
nominal and verbal constructions (cf., for example, Haspelmath, 1995). In the 
case of wéAAw, the “non-verbal” participial use seems to have its origin in an 
elliptical construction involving the verbal one, as exemplified in (3a—b): 


(3a) e¢ pev yap Av col mpdodnra Ta péAAovr’, 
If though prt were to-you obvious the-PL will-PCPLE.PL 
“Tf the future were obvious to you...” 


(De corona, 196.4) 
(3b) ef yap Fv draan mpoonra Ta. péAdovra. yevnocobat 
If prt were to-everyone obvious the-PL will-PCPLE.PL be-INEFUT. 
“If what will come to pass were obvious to everybody...” 


(De corona, 199.4) 


The similarity between (3a) and (3b) is quite striking, the only difference 
being the inclusion of a FUT.INE. as a complement of wéAAovra in (3b), which 
apparently is redundant, as the meaning is the same as (3a). It seems reason- 
able to conclude that variation of the kind exemplified gave rise to the 
proliferation of the nominalized use of participial wéAAw, already attested in 
Aeschylus and all the authors of the 5th c. Bc.8 

The development of the nominalized participle of wéAAw may be neatly 
accounted for by examples such as (3), but, on the other hand, raises serious 
doubt with regard to the grammatical status of uéAAw AVC. First of all, the 
very abundance of participial occurrences argues against an auxiliary status 
for wéAAw, since such elements usually tend to lose large parts of their 
conjugation paradigm, at least when used as auxiliaries (cf., for example, 


8 The only exception being Herodotus, who uses only once an adjectival participle of wéAAw, but, 
on the other hand, frequently utilizes the verbal participle (39 instances in total). Perhaps this is an 
archaizing element of his language (recall that Homer contains no participle of éAAw) or reflects an 
Ionic dialectal peculiarity. The matter needs further investigation. 
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Heine, 1993: 23). Accordingly, neither éyw nor (é)6éAw in their future-refer- 
ring meaning ever occur in a participial form (cf. 2.2-2.3 and 3.2-3.3). Instead, 
péAAw apparently developed its participial forms while already having a 
future-referring meaning! This contrast is most important, as properties of 
a construction should be judged in relation to similar constructions of the 
same language, since there are no cross-linguistic regularities that cannot be 
refuted in any particular language concerning AVCs (cf. 1.1.3). Furthermore, 
the fact that the participle by itself could have future reference, without any 
infinitival complement, argues strongly in favor of the idea that the future- 
reference of the AVC was due to the lexical meaning of péAAw itself, which 
could be retained—as expected—even in the absence of a complement. 

Elliptical constructions such as in (3a), which gave rise to the adjectival / 
nominal participial use of wéAAw, also occur in contexts where the “missing” 
Infinitive is not the verb “to be’, which can quite easily and widely be 
dropped. In the following example, the ‘missing’ Infinitive must be inferred 
from the linguistic context: 


(4) Kal émesdy) Kadds abrois elyev, daepedavnaav tot Addov Kal €bevto Ta 
and when good _ to-them had, appeared-over the hill and placed the 
6mAa TeTaypévor WoTep épeAdov 
arms arranged as intended-PRET.3rd PL. 

“and when everything was arranged to their satisfaction, they appeared 
over the hill, and halted in the order which they had determined on” 


(Thuc., 4.93.3) 


In (4), the complement of éueAAov should probably be inferred from the 
participle teraypévor. Importantly, this elliptical construction, attested not 
only in Thuc. (e.g. 4.69.1, 7.20.2) but in other writers as well (e.g. Lysias Fragm. 
335.5), corroborates the assumption of an inherent, intentional / future- 
referring meaning for péAAw. Ellipsis can be attested after modal verbs in 
other languages (e.g. in German: “Ich muss zum Arzt”=“T have to go to the 
doctor”), but AG (similarly to Hellenistic-Roman and Medieval Greek) seems 
not to have allowed such constructions unless the verb involved had a clear 
lexical meaning, hence the absence of any similar attestations with the other 
future-referring AVCs involving éyw and (é)éAw.9 


° However, there exist two similar attestations of the future-referring (é)6éAw AVC (Parm., 146d8, 
149a2). They are found in dialogue, and more specifically, in very short answers (“Odx éOeAjcev”) to 
immediately preceding questions containing a full AVC, where ellipsis is highly facilitated. Therefore, 
they differ from the narrative of Thucydides, for instance, who uses wéAAw in elliptical constructions 
with more indirect clues regarding the ‘missing’ complement. 
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Another piece of evidence of a syntactic nature arguing for an initial 
grammiaticalization stage for the wéAAw AVC relates to the relevant order of 
péAAw and its infinitival complement, as well as their linear adjacency. It has 
been suggested (Lehmann, 1995), and is generally accepted, that the “syntag- 
matic bondedness” of two linguistic elements increases as the auxiliary 
becomes more and more of a grammatical element. This is related to the 
rise in frequency of use that more grammatical constructions exhibit: more 
frequent juxtapositions become closely associated as a unit both in produc- 
tion and in processing, hence the linear adjacency. As always, this gramma- 
ticalization criterion should be considered in association with word-order 
requirements of the various languages, since there is clearly an interaction 
between the position of the auxiliary and its complement with respect to each 
other and with the overall clause structure; for example, in German, due to 
the well-known V2 constraint, the auxiliary occupies the second position in 
the clause, while its complement is in the final position. In the case of néAdw, 
what can be observed is that strict adjacency of its infinitival complement 
does not seem to have been a requirement or at least a pattern predominantly 
followed, as shown in Table 2.3 below. 

The data is illuminating in many respects. First of all, it is clearly indicative 
of the relatively low degree of syntactic cohesion between péAdw and its 
complement, since the token frequency of the V + INF/INF + V (ie. adjacent) 
pattern is only slightly higher than that of the non-adjacent (V+ ... + INF/ 
INF+...+V) one (55%—45%, respectively); what is more, in the case of the 
non-adjacent pattern, the actual linear distance of the two elements can vary, 
as the intervening unit could be a particle, a phrase of any kind or a whole 
sentence (ex. 5)! 


(5) Kata vitov Te altel €weddov avrois, xwpHhoeiar, 
prep back prt always will-3rd PL.PRET for-them, wherever would-advance, 
ot ToAguor §=eoecOan ydot 
the enemies be-INEFUT. _ light-armed 
“Wherever they went, they would always have the light-armed enemies 
behind them” 


(Thuc., 4.32.4) 


According to my knowledge, there is no ‘overriding’ principle of any kind in 
the word-order requirements of Ancient Greek which could dictate the linear 
separation of wéAAw from the infinitival complement. Even so, the interaction 
with word-order characteristics is—at least—twofold. On the one hand, as 
can be seen in the table, there is an overwhelming tendency for V + INF order 
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TABLE 2.3 Linear order of wéAAw + Infinitive 


Pattern 5th c. 5th—4th c. 4th c. 4th—3rd c. Total 


V + INF 164 (43.4) 346 (39.7) 260(51.0) —- 40 (52.6) 810 (44.2) 
INF + V 42 (11.1) 84 (9.6) 53(10.4) 17 (22.4) 196 (10.7) 
V+... + INF 155 (41.0) 420 (48.2) 184 (36.1) 13. (17.1) 772 (42.1) 
INF+...+V 17 (4.5) 21 (2.4) 13. (2.5) 6 (7.9) 57. (3.1) 
TOTAL 378 871 510 76 1835 


(86.3%), which could be seen in the light of the overall change from OV to VO 
order, arguably completed between the Homeric and the classical period 
(Taylor, 1994). On the other hand, the frequent intervention of an argument 
of the Infinitive between the verb and its complement is presumably an 
instance of the well-known phenomenon of hyperbaton, a schema possibly 
triggered by stylistic and pragmatic factors (Devine & Stephens, 2000). How- 
ever, even these considerations argue for a low degree of grammaticalization 
for the wéAAw AVC; the fact that, despite the dominance of V + INF order, the 
reverse order is still possible is, according to Heine (1993:87), an indication that 
the development has not reached its final stages; and the licensing of hyper- 
baton is characteristic, apart from péAAw, for a verbal class assumed to have 
modal nuances of meaning but not to construct AVCs with their complements, 
e.g. ofuat (believe) (cf. Devine & Stephens, 2000: 138). 

The fact that »éAAw behaves morphosyntactically as a common lexical verb 
is further strengthened if this data is compared with the equivalent data 
involving the lexical (volitional) (é)0éAw, illustrated in Table 2.4. 

Evidently, there is a close similarity in the distribution of the data in the two 
tables, clearly suggesting that éAAw + Infinitive had a parallel morphosyn- 
tactic status to (é)@éAw + Infinitive. Notice that in the case of (€)@éAw, the 
token frequency of adjacency is even slightly higher than that involving peAAw 
(57%—55%, respectively), although the difference is marginal. 

There is further evidence, of a morphosyntactic nature, in favor of the 
intentional / future-referring meaning being inherent in péAdw as a lexical 
element. Apparently, wéAAw could participate in compounding bearing this 
meaning: relevant examples are attested mainly in poetry (e.g. weAAdvuprdos 
“one who is about to marry”, Antigone 633) but not exclusively (ueAAdvupdos 
in Epigr.Gr., 364.3). This use, which remained productive in the Hellenistic— 
Roman period (cf. 3.1), and even beyond (cf. 5.1), is particular to wéAAw among 
the verbs forming FCs (i.e. €yw / (€)6éAw) and constitutes a crucial argument in 
favor of the future-referring meaning of péAAw. 
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TABLE 2.4 Linear order of volitional (€)@éAw + Infinitive 


Pattern 5th c. 5th—4th c. 4th c. 4th-3rd c. Total 

V + INF 178 (29.0) — 337(40.8) —- 165 (45.6) 14 (38.9) 694 (37.8) 
INF + V 185 (30.2) g1 (11.0) 66 (18.2) 10 (27.8) 352 (19.2) 
V+... +INF 170 (27.7) 306 (37.1) 104 (28.7) 4 (11.1) 584 (31.8) 
INF+...+V 80 (13.1) 91 (11.0) 27 (7.5) 8 (22.2) 206 (11.2) 
TOTAL 613 825 362 36 1836 


Different types of evidence (morphological, semantic, and syntactic) con- 
verge on the conclusion that the wéAAw construction can be regarded as an 
AVC inclusively on the basis of its semantics, that is of the passing from 
intention to prediction in specific contexts. The fact that no morphosyntactic 
developments accompany this semantic extension indicates that the future 
reference of the x¢éAAw construction is still very much context-dependent, as 
no evidence for a tighter association, invariably common in AVCs, between 
péAAw and its complement is to be found. In other words, of the four 
grammaticalization parameters proposed by Heine & Kuteva (cf. 1.1.1), only 
“semantic extensiom’ is evident in péAAw, leading us to conclude that this AVC 
is basically still in its infancy from a grammaticalization perspective. 

All these observations relate mostly to the grammaticalization status of the 
péAAw AVC. However, one basic syntactic problem of this AVC that has 
attracted scholarly attention and needs to be addressed here concerns the 
type of the Infinitival complement. Mé\Aw could take both a Present and a 
Future Infinitive (and in some cases, even the Aorist, cf. below). 

Table 2.5 shows that the FUT. and the PRES. INE. were of the same token 
frequency, while the AOR. INF. constituted only a marginal choice. The FUT. 
INE. seems to have been more popular in the early writers, while the PRES. 
INE. apparently became increasingly popular from the 4th c. onwards. The 
figures are only telling as we approach the end of this period, but the tendency 
becomes clear in the Hellenistic-Roman times (cf. 3.1). 


TABLE 2.5 Type of infinitival complement of péAAw 


Infinitive 5th c. 5th—4th c. 4th c. 4th—3rd c. Total 

PRES 145 (38.7) 378 (43.3) 277 (54.2) 63 (82.9) 863 (47.0) 
FUT 196 (52.4) 471 (54.0) 222 (43.4) 12 (15.8) 901 (49.0) 
AOR 33 (8.8) 24 (2.7) 12 (2.3) 1 (1.3) 70 (4.0) 


TOTAL 374 873 511 76 1834 
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The variation in the complementation of wéAAw led many scholars to seek 
a specific semantic difference in the selection of the INE Magnien (1912: 
99-106) argued that if wéAAw was followed by a PRES. or AOR.INE., then 
it meant logical necessity or imminence, while if followed by a FUT.INE, it 
would be desire- or goal-oriented. This is apparently a distinction too neat to 
hold, as demonstrated by (6): 


(6) piOodvro Sé moAAo! Gua Tas érBodds, Kai &weddrov ol pev 
counted prt many together the lines, and will-3rd PL.PRET. the prt 
Twes dpapTyocabat ot b€ mdeious revfecbat Tob adnbots 
some be wrong-FUT.INE. the prt more achieve-FUT.INF. the correct 
Aoyropod, 
calculation. 


“Many counted simultaneously the stone lines, and it was natural that some 
would make a mistake on the calculation, but most of them would get the 
right number” 


(Thuc., 3.20.3) 


Contrary to Magnien’s claim, the use of the FUT.INE. in (6) almost undoubt- 
edly entails high probability (logical necessity in his terms), as the meaning of 
the complement of the verb lies beyond the power of the subject to ‘control’. It 
seems more likely that his semantic differentiation is heavily influenced by his 
overall argument that Future in AG has a strong volitional meaning, and 
therefore the use of the FUT.INE. should also have a similar semantic nuance, 
which is not the case, as shown. 

Furthermore, the task of determining a specific meaning on the basis of the 
accompanying Infinitive becomes even more difficult, when one considers 
cases as the following: 


(7) dp’ o} = av 70 péAAov auseobai Twos ees 
prt not everything the will-PCIPLE.PRES. touch-FUT.INF. something adv 
del Kelobar = exetvq) ob pérrer anrecbat; 


must lie- INF. to-that which-GEN. will-3rd SING.PRES. touch-PRES.INE. 
“Must not everything which is to touch anything be next to that which it 
is to touch?” 

(Parm., 148e5-6) 


In this example, which is by no means the only one of its kind,!° the infinitival 
complement of péAdAw is different in two consecutive instances of the 
construction (Future and Present, respectively) in the very same context, 


10 Cf. also, for example, Respublica 347a4 / 347¢1, Olynth III, 36.8. 
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without any apparent reason for this varied choice, since there is nothing to 
suggest that the two instances of the wéAAw construction should have a 
different interpretation. 

Examples such as (7) also undermine an alleged aspectual choice in the 
selection of the Infinitival complement, argued repeatedly in the past (e.g. 
Jannaris, 1897: 443-4). According to this view, the Present Infinitive has an 
imperfective value, while both Future and Aorist Infinitives have a perfective 
value, mainly because of the sound -o- /s/ incorporated in the verbal stem in 
these tenses and considered to be a perfective marker (cf. Table 2.1). However, 
there are both conceptual and empirical problems with that particular claim. 
Firstly, the aspectual character of the FUT.INE is taken for granted, appar- 
ently ignoring the fact that the FUT. could convey both perfective and 
imperfective readings, being aspectually neutral in AG (Goodwin, 1875: 19); 
therefore, it is not evident why the FUT.INF. should be of a particular 
aspectual value. Moreover, the AOR.INF. as complement of wéAAw is hardly 
attested in the AG texts, during which the main opposition—if any—was 
undoubtedly between the Present and the Future Infinitive. Bearing in mind 
the aspectual underspecification of the Future Infinitive, and the relative 
rarity of the Aorist, there seems to be no clear path by which the alleged 
aspectual differentiation in the complementation of »éAAw could have arisen. 

A survey of all instances of the yéAAw AVC in two prose writers of the 5th— 
4th c. Bc, namely Thucydides and Lysias, confirms these assumptions. Obvi- 
ously, the aspectual interpretation of each occurrence of the AVC is not an 
easy task, but, in the closest possible approximation, the picture emerging of 
this survey is illustrated in Table 2.6 and Figure 2.1.1! 

Contrary to what would be traditionally expected, the vast majority of the 
Present Infinitive occurrences apparently convey a perfective reading (33 / 36— 
91.6%, cf. Figure and ex. 8), while the domain of imperfective is clearly 
dominated (26 / 29-89.7%) by the Future Infinitive (ex. 9 and Thuc., 2.24.1, 
Areop., 16.3, In Alcib. I, 5.1): 


TABLE 2.6 Aspectual readings of uéAAw AVC 


Perfective Imperfective 


Author FUT.INF PRES.INF AOR.INF FUT.INF PRES.INF AOR.INF 
Thuc. 72 25 8 cn 3 1S 
Lys. 25 8 1 15 - - 
Total 97(69.8%)  33(23.7%) 9 (6.5%) 26(89.7%) 3(10.3%) - 


11 Ambiguous examples that could have as easily both aspectual readings (six in Thucydides, four 
in Lysias) have been excluded from the table. 
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Infinitive type 


FiGurE 2.1 Aspect and Infinitive in the néAAw AVC 


(8) Kat peAAdvTw avTa@v, emeroy) ETOL Ua HV, amroTrA€tv 
and will-PCIPLE.PRES.GEN.PL. they-GEN.PL.,since ready were,sail-PRES.INF. 
4 oeAjvn éxAeizrer 
the moon disappears 
“and when they were about to sail, as they were ready, the moon 
disappeared” 


(Thuc., 7.50.4) 


(9) adva ta mpooyevopeva éxetbev ywpia ewedre dvapKy 
these the added from-there villages will-3rp SING. PRET. 
continuous 
dvev THs evoévde mpocddouv mapégeuv. 


without the local income provide-FUT.INF. 

“These villages that were conquered from that area would continuously 
provide (us) [with the necessary income] without the need of the local 
income” 


(Thuc., 6.90.4) 


As a result, the notion of aspect being the basis for the choice of the infinitival 
complement is very difficult to maintain. 

Perhaps then, instead of Aspect, we should look at Tense. To be more 
precise, the Future Infinitive is exclusively used as a complement of verbs 
with inherent future-referring meaning, for instance pédAw and éeAmilw 
“hope”, or to convey posteriority in reported speech (Goodwin, 1875: 45-6). 
In the former case, which is of more interest to us, it basically renders explicit 
the future reference contained and demanded by the verb. On the other hand, 
the Present Infinitive is probably, as we have observed, neutralized with 
respect to aspect, and presumably could also refer to the future, following 
the indicative of the Present. These two facts are not randomly but causally 
associated. Even though it is generally assumed that, except for specific cases, 
the Present Tense in most languages has only an imperfective reading, one of 
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the very well-known cases whereby this generalization does not hold is the 
future-referring use of the Present, widely attested cross-linguistically (Com- 
rie, 1985), and, more crucially, attested also in the Classical and all subsequent 
periods of Greek (cf., for example, Jannaris, 1897: 553). Therefore, it is only to 
be expected that, when used as a complement of péAdw, the Present Infinitive 
was aspectually neutralized, i.e. it did not have a specific aspectual value, and 
could also convey a future-referring meaning. It could be argued, conse- 
quently, that the infinitival complement of yéAdAw should in principle be 
“compatible” with the inherent future reference of the verb itself. 

Recently, De Melo (2007) discussed a similar situation in Latin, whereby the 
Present Infinitive could convey future reference in contexts where the Future 
Infinitive was more readily expected. According to his arguments, the main factor 
controlling the choice of the Infinitive is the telicity of the construction: the Future 
Infinitive is used both in telic and atelic events, while the Present Infinitive is 
restricted to telic events, with very few exceptions, possibly accounted for as 
instances of a change in progress. A similar situation seems to have obtained in 
the case of the .éAAw AVC: a survey on the basis of the two authors examined in 
the case of aspect (i.e. Thucydides and Lysias) revealed that, indeed, the Future 
Infinitive could be used in both telic and atelic situations (97 vs. 31 cases, 
respectively), while the Present Infinitive is effectively restricted to telic cases 
(40 vs. 5 cases, respectively). Suggestive as this data may seem, there remains to be 
ascertained whether similar findings can be reported for other verbs as well, and 
how all the infinitival complementation system ties together. Clearly, more 
research is needed before we reach any firm conclusions regarding this matter. 

A relative issue remains to be addressed, namely where the Aorist Infinitive 
fits in this context. According to the figures in Table 2.5, the token frequency 
of this infinitival form is the lowest among the different options of the AVC. 
The reason for this limited use of the Aorist Infinitive is elusive. Interestingly, 
a great percentage of the cases attested (55 / 70, approximately 80%), involve 
the Strong Aorist!? Infinitive. Even though the verbs exhibiting Strong 
Aorists are quite frequently used (e.g. 7Adov “I came”), still their limited 
number does not readily justify such a high percentage. One possible explan- 
ation might be to assume that this is related to intonational and metrical 
factors, as 25 instances of the Strong Aorist Infinitive are found in poets (22 in 
Euripides alone). James Diggle (personal communication) suggests that, 
firstly, Strong Aorist Infinitives are metrically convenient (usually x—), and, 
secondly, metre can often guarantee a Strong Aorist instead of a Future 


12 The Aorist of some AG verbs was formed in a different, peculiar way, with different endings, 
called “Strong Aorist”. 
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Infinitive, as the latter is usually a syllable longer (e.g. AaBetv vs. AjyecOar), but 
this does not usually happen when a weak Aorist is involved (e.g. ywpijoar vs. 
xwpyoew); as a result, copyists would be likely to change a weak Aorist 
Infinitive into a Future of a similar metrical shape. These observations might 
partially explain the proliferation of the Strong Aorist Infinitive in drama 
(especially compared to the weak Aorist Infinitive), but one would also have 
to assume an analogical extension of this use in prose or a rather elaborated 
intonational structure for non-poetical texts. Independently of its exact origin, 
the use of the Aorist Infinitive in this particular context instantiates an 
increasingly popular tendency to utilize the Aorist or the Present Infinitive 
in contexts where the Future Infinitive would normally surface; this tendency, 
which does not affect only wéAAw, acquired great impetus presumably in the 
later stages of the classical period and in the subsequent period, as we shall see 
(cf. 3.1). The fact that such use represents a tendency allows us also to assume 
safely that the instances of the Aorist Infinitive as complement of jéAAw are 
not due to scribal errors: in fact, according to the critical editions consulted, in 
only 18 of the 70 cases are there varied readings in the manuscripts (e.g. Thuc., 
1.114.1: €oBadetv E / éoBaddew CG, 4.16.2: tpooBareiv E / mpocBaddew CG). 
Therefore, the issue of the authenticity of this pattern of the AVC even in 
AG does not really arise (on the comment of the Alexandrian grammarian 
Phrynichus concerning péAAw and its complements, cf. 3.1). 

To recapitulate, in this section it has been argued that the wéAAw AVC lies in 
the initial stages of grammaticalization, not manifesting any morphosyntactic 
properties usually associated with AVCs. MéAAw itself should be seen as 
a modal verb with an “intention” meaning which, in the appropriate context 
(i.e. 3rd person inanimate subject) acquires a predictive sense through an 
implicature. The issue of the complementation of wéAAw in this AVC has also 
been addressed, and it has been shown that the choice of the Infinitive in AG 
was not determined on aspectual grounds, as traditionally assumed, but 
probably on a combination of factors, including the telicity of the event 
described. Finally, the use of the Aorist Infinitive in this AVC could perhaps 
be attributed to metrical reasons, at least for the drama cases, and it represents 
the beginning of a systematic pattern, as we shall see further below. 


2.2 "Exyw / Eiyov + Infinitive: possession and ability 


It is well known that éyw (“have”) in AG could be followed by an Infinitive to 
form an AVC with the meaning “having the ability / the means to’, as 
illustrated in (10): 
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(10) dv éya ote yévos éxw elmeiy ove O760ev EoHADov 
which-GEN I nor race have-ist PRES. tell-AOR.INE. nor whence entered 
“_,. whose race I am not able to say or whence they came...” 


(Thuc., 6.2.1) 


This construction is not an innovation of AG, as five examples of the 
etyov + Infinitive AVC can be found as early as Homer (II. 7, 217—cf. ex. 13 / 
20,242 / 21, 474 / Od. 11, 584 / 12, 433-4). It is rather safe to assume, therefore, 
that the development which led to the emergence of this construction must be 
dated before the 8th c. Bc. 

Even though the presence and the meaning of this construction are well 
documented in all grammars of AG, there has been no attempt to account 
for its emergence in the first place. How did “eyw + Infinitive” come to mean 
“T have the means / the ability to do something”? It is proposed here that this 
AVC constitutes an instantiation of the cognitive schema proposed by Heine 
(1993, 1997) for Possession — Purpose, which also accounts for similar devel- 
opments observed in Latin (e.g. dicere habeo) and in English (e.g. I have to go 
to the doctor). According to this schema, the lexical verb of possession is first 
associated with an object (stage I); subsequently, the whole Verb Phrase 
(Verb + Object) is followed by a goal-denoting Infinitive (stage II) and after 
the original meaning of possession is lost (stage III), ew is exclusively linked 
with the Infinitive (stage IV). The stages of this development are schematically 
represented in (11) (Heine 1993: 42): 


(11) Stage I: éyw 7 (possessive)=“I have something” 
Stage II: éyw tu efwetv (goal-denoting Infinitive)=“I have something 
to say” 
Stage III:13 eyw 7 etweiv (the possessive meaning is neutralized— 
“bleached”) 
= “T have something to say” 
Stage IV: éyw etzetv 7 (éyw now has a different meaning) 


As is always the case in grammaticalization processes, constructions belonging 
to different developmental stages can co-exist for long periods of time. AG 
seems to conform to this tendency and to this schema in general, with one 
important exception: while Heine (1993) claims that at stage IV éyw should 


13 Even though stage III might seem necessary from a theoretical point of view, in order to illustrate 
the semantic transition from the lexical to the grammatical meaning, it is extremely difficult to find a 
suitably corresponding example which could not be associated with stage II. This is expected, as the 
difference between stage II and III is the reanalysis of “7” becoming associated with the Infinitive 
instead of the verb, and reanalysis by definition causes no alteration in the actual utterances. 
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have an obligation meaning, it instead has a different modal meaning, namely 
that of “ability”, defined here as “having the (mental or material) resources 
to do something”; in other words, the enabling conditions stem from the 
agent (cf. Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 177-8). Thus, the Possession / 
Purpose schema sketched in (11) predicts to a great extent accurately all 
morphosyntactic stages of the particular development, but fails to allow the 
possibility of variation in the final semantic outcome in the transition from 
stage III to stage IV. But the ability meaning is easily derivable for this AVC: 
“T have something with the intention / goal of saying it” naturally implies 
“T can say something”, since the possession (mental or physical) of an object 
allows you to make use of it. Therefore, an elaboration of Heine’s schema is 
proposed: the transition from stage III to stage IV should have multiple 
branching in order to capture different, albeit closely connected, semantic 
developments (cf. also below, 3.2). The tight association between various 
modal values involved in this construction can even be illustrated in an AG 
example: 


(12) Aaxedaypdvior wept Tods Katpods To’TOUS TOAAGY ayabav aiTLoL Tots 


Spartans prep the times those many goods responsible to-the 
"EdAAnow Katéotyoav’ GAAGd 81a TobTO Kal waAXov érrauvelv 

Greeks became; but for this and more praise-PRES.INF. 
exw Thy TOAW... 


have-ist SING.PERS. the city 
“The Spartans at that time had done many good deeds for the Greeks; but 
because of this I am able to / I may / I should praise our city more...” 


(Panegyricus, 73.1-4) 


In this example, it is almost equally possible to argue for three different modal 
meanings: the ability meaning of the AVC can be interpreted in this context 
as permission or obligation. Nevertheless, the case presented in (12) is the 
only one of such ambiguity in the whole corpus. However, the AVC gave 
rise to various modal meanings, manifested in subsequent periods (cf. discus- 
sion in 3.2). 

AG contains numerous attestations of stages II / III and IV, illustrating the 
continuous development of this construction: there are 159 attestations of 
stage IV type and 92 attestations of stage II / III type in the corpus. These 
numbers do not include the instances involving the verb Aéyw (=say) (306 in 
total), as in most of these cases it is quite difficult to tell whether the object 
of the verb construction is associated with ¢yw or with the following Infinitive 
(as in ex. 10). The high token frequency of the éyw AVC with verbs of saying 
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might simply reflect an accident brought about by the genre of the texts 
handed down to us, but, interestingly enough, an identical phenomenon 
can be observed for the earliest attestations of this construction in Latin 
(Pinkster, 1987). The relationship between the Greek and the Latin equivalent 
construction will be discussed further below (cf. 3.2). 

From the numbers given above it could be implied that the stage IV AVC 
constitutes an innovation of AG and is gradually taking over from the older 
stages, whose instances are fewer in number. Convenient as this might be, it is 
nevertheless an illusion: an examination of the Homeric epic poems reveals 
that all five instances found in these texts belong to stage IV, as can be seen in 
the example (13): 


(13) GAN ob ws ete elyev UToTpécat ove avadtvar 
but not adv adv have-3rd SING.PRET. flee-INF.AOR. nor shrink-INEAOR. 
“but he could not anymore flee or shrink [into the crowd] ...” 


(IL. 7, 217) 


In this example efyev is complemented only by an intransitive Infinitive, since 
there is no concrete object that could be linked to the verb, and therefore (13) 
represents a prototypical instance of stage IV. Consequently, as already men- 
tioned, AG constitutes another typical example of the well-known phenom- 
enon of “layering”, ie. the situation whereby a certain AVC can be 
simultaneously utilized in more than one form corresponding to different 
stages of its development (cf., for example, Hopper & Traugott, 2003: 49). As 
the stage IV construction is already present in Homer, no innovative use can 
be argued to have originated in AG.'4 

In the numbers given so far the relevant attestations of the past equivalent 
of the AVC, i.e. e?yov + Infinitive, have not been included, since they are 
significantly fewer in number (97 in total comparing to 557 for éyw) and 
they do not diverge in any way from the pattern already observed for the non- 
past counterpart. There is, though, one quite interesting example involving 


el Xov: 


(14) GAN oad’ Hver = Tév8 = atomTbcat TAbKOV, 
but prt clear said this disregard-INF. tress 
eimep y am €xOp0t Kpartos tv TETLN[LEVOS, 
if prt from enemy head were cut-PCIPLE 
H évyyevns ov elye oupTrevOetv epol 
or kinsman  is-PCPLE have-3rd SING.PRET. mourn-with-INE.PRES. with-me 


M4 Perhaps one could assume that stage II / III instances in AG are an innovation compared to the 
situation in Homer. In that case, the AG instances might simply constitute a repetition of the process 
that led to the examples found in Homer. It is difficult to imagine a plausible syntactic context that 
would favor a reanalysis in the opposite direction, i.e. from stage IV to stage II / III. 
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“but [I wish] it clearly said to disregard this tress / if it were cut from the 
head of an enemy / or if it were a kinsman’s that it could / would mourn 
with me...” 


(Choephoroe, 197-9) 


In this passage from Aeschylus, the AVC efye cupevOetv is the apodosis of the 
conditional participle dv. The ability / potential reading for the AVC in this 
context is still possible, while that of an irrealis, counterfactual apodosis is 
equally plausible (in the sense of “would mourn”), even though the distinc- 
tion in the scope of a conditional is too subtle to tell with certainty. In any 
case, this example illustrates the close connection of the “ability-in-the-past” 
AVC with irrealis modal interpretations (especially if the AVC lies in the scope 
of a conditional), an observation that will become vital for the explanation of 
subsequent developments, as we shall see in following sections. 

A note regarding the complementation of éyw should also be made: in 
some cases, éyw is followed by a clause in the Subjunctive introduced by an 
interrogative / relative pronoun or an adverb, as exemplified in (15): 


(15) éevd7) ode exer 6 Tt elm... 
because not have-3rd SING.PRES. what-rel say-3rd SING.SUBJ. 
“because he has nothing to say...” 
(De Halonneso, 36.2) 


The appearance of this construction is conditioned by the presence of a 
negative element, such as the clausal negation od« in (15), not only in AG 
but throughout the history of Greek and effectively till the equivalent con- 
temporary construction in Modern Greek (“dev éyw te va mw” “T cannot say 
anything / I do not know what to say”). This negative polarity construction 
instantiates an abstract possession meaning (according to Heine’s, 1997: 33-41 
categorization of possessive notions, i.e. a possession whereby “the possessee 
is a concept that is not visible or tangible”), as the object of possession is the 
abstract complement clause of éyw. This meaning, which has little to reveal 
regarding the development from ability to futurity for this AVC, will not be 
further examined. 

As to the choice of the Infinitival complement of éyw, since this AVC did 
not belong yet to the domain of future reference, the choice of the Infinitive is 
part of the otherwise established system of infinitival complementation, 
which cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to say that the ability ¢yw was 
followed either by a Present or an Aorist Infinitive, although the latter was 
more productive in this context. 

On the whole, the éyw AVC in AG is grammaticalized as a construction 
expressing ability, without any obvious traces of the later prediction meaning 
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(cf. 3.2). The only context where ability becomes noticeably more tightly 
associated with futurity is the past conditionals (ex. 14), where both ability 
(“could”) and futurity (“would”) are plausible interpretations of the AVC. 


2.3 (E)0€Aw + Infinitive: future-referring alternative? 


The verb (é)@éAw “want” is very frequently attested in classical texts. In Plato 
alone (é)6éAw is found 407 times. It is almost without exception complemen- 
ted by an Infinitive, whether the subject of the Infinitive is the same as that of 
the main verb or not. The fact that the following Infinitive is usually the 
Present or the Aorist, and rarely the Future (cf. LSJ), differentiates (€)6éAw 
rather radically from péAAw, which, as noted, was usually followed by a Future 
or a Present Infinitive (cf. 2.1). Apparently, even though both verbs had an 
inherent future-referring meaning, the choice of the infinitival complement 
might not have been solely dependent on the semantics of the verb, as already 
argued for pédAw. 

There are five instances of a different pattern of complementation for 
volitional (é)@éAw, which needs particular attention, as it can arguably still 
be traced in Late Medieval Greek (cf. ch. 5), and has been a puzzle for many 
scholars. In this pattern, in the case of disjunctive reference, i.e. when the 
subject of the Infinitive is different from that of the verb, the complement of 
(é)@éAw is not an Infinitive but a finite Subjunctive, as in (16): 


(16) @éAeus jreivwpwev avTou 
want-2ndSING.PRES. stay-1st PL.PRES.SUBJ. there 
KAaVAaKOVOW [LEV youn; 


and listen-1st PL.PRES.SUBJ. sobs 
“do you want us to stay there and listen to sobs?” 


(Electra, 80-1) 


The “Verb + Verbsytj.”(V + Vs) pattern, as far as (€)0€Aw is concerned, is 
solely attested in tragedy.15 Goodwin (1875: 98-9) cites further examples of 
this construction for the near synonym BovAopa: “want”, but also one ex- 
ample for xeAedw “urge” (Philip. 3, 46.5). A thorough investigation of the 
corpus has revealed that there are two more attestations involving xeAedw 
(Helena, 1590 and Phaedrus, 235d5), both occurring in questions, as all other 
examples of this construction. Obviously, this pattern is not peculiar to 
(é)@éAw and verbs of similar meaning, but has spread to other verb types, 
such as jussive (e.g. keAedw). We cannot exclude the possibility that even more 
verbs were involved in this syntactic pattern, probably in colloquial speech, 


15 OT. 651, Bacchae 719, and Frag Eur. 1036, 1. 
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since all instances of the “V+ Vs” construction in Attic appear in dialogue. 
This observation should be considered as indirect evidence in favor of the 
assumption that the pattern was mainly a feature of the spoken language. 

With regard to its origin, Goodwin (1875) remarks that the pattern is reminis- 
cent of the Interrogative Subjunctive (e.g. Ti mpa&wpev; “What should we do?”) 
and that the main verb must have been originally felt as a distinct clause, followed 
by an Interrogative Subjunctive (e.g. Ogres; Mefvwyev; = Do you want...? 
We stay?). He admits, though, that, by the time of the AG authors, some kind of 
subordinate relation between the two verbal forms must have existed. The fact 
that there is a specific syntactic licensing of the pattern, i-e. disjunctive reference, 
arguably renders the existence of a subordination relation very plausible. 

The origin of the “V + Vs” construction is not readily accessible, more so 
because Homer provides no relevant examples.!¢ It is important to note here 
that Early Latin makes extensive use of such a pattern with a wide variety of 
(semantic) verbal categories, including even impersonal forms, such as oportet 
(“must”), decet (“it is fitting”) etc. (Bennett, 1910: 208-45). The Latin data 
strongly suggest that, at least by the time of the written evidence, the 
“V+ Vs” construction is clearly a pattern of complementation / subordin- 
ation. Bennett (1910), aware of the Greek parallel, rejects the possibility of 
borrowing from Greek into Latin. Indeed, even though syntactic borrowing 
is attested (e.g. Harris & Campbell, 1995: 149-50), the type and the extent 
of language contact it presupposes could not presumably hold between 
Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking populations that early (with the possible 
exception of specific areas, e.g. S. Italy). On the face of it, it is more feasible to 
assume that this pattern is an inherited Indo-European feature or simply an 
independent innovation; one would be inclined to go one step further and 
assume that this pattern might have predated the appearance of particular 
complementizers with the appropriate semantic features, and survived con- 
siderably later, mainly in the spoken language. The Subjunctive morphology 
of the linearly second verb would be then regarded as marking the subordin- 
ation.!” Promising as it may be, this assumption clearly needs further inves- 
tigation in order to be verified or rejected. 


16 Curiously enough, in II. 1,133 we find an example of é6éAw complemented by a subjunctive 
subordinate clause introduced by édpa (an archaic equivalent of ‘va, the goal complementizer). This is 
clearly a different case from the one discussed so far, as the Homeric example involves controlled and 
not disjunctive reference. The fact that no such example is found in AG (but it represents a subsequent 
chain in the development, cf. 3.3) renders this issue even more puzzling, although no general 
assumptions can be made on the basis of one example. 

17 Cf. Cristofaro (2003: 51-82) for SUBJ marking subordination in a typological perspective; 
according to her framework, this is a type of “deranking”, a situation whereby different types of 
TAM distinctions apply to main and dependent clauses, with various possible combinations. 
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More importantly, the (2) 0éAw + Infinitive construction was also used as an 
AVC to express future-reference as well as generic truths.!8 This fact, even 
though already known (cf. LSJ: 1996 in (é)@éAw) has not been given much 
attention (for a recent exception, cf. Chila-Markopoulou, 2000). These two 
meanings are exemplified in (17) and (18), respectively: 


(17) «imep—d pay yevouto— 
if—which not happen—3rd SING.OPT.AOR.— 
vov aia KpaTyoat. 
now want-3rd SING.PRES. win-INF.AOR. 
“if—God forbid— / he is going to win now” 


( Vespae, 536-7) 


(18) OdAa yap elvau 
Want-3rd SING.PRES. prt be-INEPRES. 
diepns 6 TACKY év amact 
two-sided the lung in everybody 
TOUS exovow avrov. 


the have-PCIPLE.PRES. _ it. 
“for the lung has two parts in all those [animals] which have it” 


(Hist. Anim., 495432) 


Even though these meanings of the construction (é)#éAw + Infinitive are 
obviously much less widely attested than its lexical one, they are nevertheless 
sufficiently common to enable us to claim with relative certainty that these 
attestations represent a “real” situation in AG. Table 2.7 provides the relative 
figures according to the genre of the various texts. 

With the exception of the orators, the non-volitional meanings of the 
construction are attested in all other genres, and especially in philosophical 
texts, an observation that should probably be attributed to their particular 
character. Evidently, the volitional meaning is by far the dominant one of the 
three. This has a twofold explanation: on the one hand, the TAM meanings 
of (é)0éAw + Infinitive must have been a relatively recent development with the 
volitional meaning as their source (no such meanings are attested in 
the Homeric epics); and on the other hand, both future reference and generic- 
ness could be conveyed by various other constructions in AG: future-reference 


18 This meaning should not be confused with habitual aspect, as it is not about the repetition of an 
action in a specific time interval but conveys instead the timeless character of generic truth, usually 
expressed through Present Tense (e.g. English: Dogs have four legs). For a brief account of the uses of 
Present Tense and their association with Future Tense, cf. Binnick, 1991: 247-52. 
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TABLE 2.7 (£)0éAw + Infinitive in AG 


CE)0éAw + Inf.* Volitional Future-referring Generic!? 
Orators 464 - - 
Dramatists 413 2 - 
Historians 471 1 4 
Philosophers 488 7 17 
Total 1,836 10 21 


* The figures given include all attestations of the construction in all morphological forms of the verb. 


was mainly conveyed by the Future Tense and the néAAw AVC, while generic 
statements were most commonly made in the Present Tense and also in the so- 
called “Gnomic Aorist” (Goodwin, 1875: 53-4). The strong competition from 
already established morphosyntactic constructions is at least partially respon- 
sible for the scarce attestations of these two meanings of (é)#éAw + Infinitive. 
On the other hand, this competition does not prevent new constructions from 
emerging, in other words the emergence of new AVCs is not strictly condi- 
tioned on functional grounds. 

But how did these meanings emerge in the first place? With regard to future 
reference, it could be safely argued that it constitutes an instantiation of the 
well-known and widely documented development “volition — intention — 
futurity”. Volitional verbs are one of the most frequent sources for the emer- 
gence of future-referring constructions, not only in various Indo-European 
languages (e.g. Old English “willan = to want” — Modern English “will = 
future”), but in other unrelated language families (e.g. in Nimboran and 
Swahili, both African languages, and in Tok Pisin, a Melanesian English pidgin 
language, among many others: cf. Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1991, 1994: 254). 
As volition is inherently associated with intention and intention with futurity, 
the step from the one meaning to the other is necessarily a small one. It has 
been repeatedly argued (cf. Fleischman, 1982, among others) that the most 
crucial stage for this development is reached when the condition requiring a 
human (or at least animate) agent of the volitional verb is weakened, in other 
words, when the verb takes an inanimate subject. In this case, the desire 
component of the meaning of the verb is suppressed, whereas the future 
reference is the dominant meaning, since inanimate subjects have no desire 
by necessity.2° AG offers further evidence to support this observation and to 


19 This category includes both “omnitemporal” and “timeless” meanings, in the sense of Lyons (1977: 680). 

20 The condition on the animacy of the subject is first weakened to include metaphorical uses of inanimate 
subjects used as animate (“personification”), either from the world of nature (e.g. rivers etc.) or from the 
spiritual world (e.g. love, revenge, etc.). For a possible example of the former, cf. Herodotus, 2.99.14. 
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strengthen the claim with regard to the importance of this intermediate stage 
of development. Consider the following example: 


(19) 18 tie = Ae Et d€Aros Ade ou OéAet. 
see-1st SING.AOR.SUBJ. what say-INEAOR. _ letter this to-me want-3rd PRES. 
“let me see what this letter wishes to tell me (?) / will tell me” 


(Hippolytus, 865) 


As can be seen, the verb @éAe: has as its subject the inanimate dé¢Aros and, 
consequently, the meaning of the construction OéAe Agfa. becomes 
blurred, since the desire / intention meaning can only be maintained if 
5€Aros stands for the sender of the letter through a metaphorical extension. 
Even so, (19) illustrates how close the relevant notions (volition, intention, 
and futurity) can be, and provides a good example of a stage of ambiguity and 
fluctuation between them. This is not the case for (17), where the future- 
referring meaning is quite clear, as the conditional protasis is accompanied by 
a future-referring wish (6 17) yévorro). Therefore, AG provides us also with 
unambiguous evidence in favor of an (€)6éAw FC.?! 

On the basis of the existing evidence, it is quite difficult to try and find the 
actual frequency of use and contextual distribution of this future-referring 
form. Obviously, compared to péAAw (cf. 2.1), the (é)@éAw AVC has a much 
lower token frequency, leading us to assume fairly easily that, at least in the 
written language, the 1¢éAAw AVC was more productive than the (é)@éAw one. 
This said, the fact that almost all occurrences of the (é)#éAw AVC are attested 
in drama (one in tragedy and one in comedy) and in Plato (seven attesta- 
tions), ie. in dialogues, seems to indicate that this AVC may have been used 
mainly in the oral language, and only rarely did it find its way into written 
texts, in specific contexts demanding features of colloquial speech. Given that 
our knowledge of the non-written varieties of AG is meagre at best, we can 
only hypothesize that this construction might have been more frequent in the 
everyday language. 

Regarding the type of Infinitive used in this AVC, it follows the pattern 
observed concerning the volitional uses of (é)#éAw: in 70% of the cases (7/10), 
it is the Present Infinitive that appears, and in the remaining 30% the Aorist. 
Obviously, the fact that this FC is derived from the volitional verb is also 
reflected in the same choice of the Infinitive in both meanings. This contrasts 
with future-referring ~éAAw, which does not have a different prior lexical 
source and usually takes a Future Infinitive as a complement (cf. 2.1). 


21 Cf. also Parm. 146d8, where this AVC is used as an equivalent of the Future Tense ora: (= will be). 
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The existence of the generic meaning (ex. 18) of this AVC is also worth 
discussing.?? The generic interpretation of FCs, manifested also for the mor- 
phological Future Tense (Goodwin, 1875: 19), is not a phenomenon particular to 
AG, as has been observed in other languages as well (cf., for example, English: 
“boys will be boys”). It is generally assumed that the ability of a construction 
to express generic meaning presupposes the emergence of future reference 
(Dahl, 1985, Bybee, 1988: 373). However, it has been argued (Ziegeler, 2006) 
that, in a similar development concerning Old and Middle English “willan” 

“will”), this verb was first employed in generic predicates before being used 
for prediction. Ziegeler comes up with data to support her claims, and builds 
a possible semantic scenario to show how this development might come 
about. She argues firstly, that there are no clear examples of predictive “willan” 
before the occurrence of generic “willan’, and, secondly, that there are no 
examples ambiguous between volition / intention and prediction, which could 
be seen as manifesting the common pathway assumed for similar verbs cross- 
linguistically; on this basis, she goes on to argue for an alternative semantic 
path of development. Nevertheless, the situation in AG is different: there are 
clear instances of future-referring (é)éAw occurring simultaneously with cases 
of genericness (cf. ex. 18 and fn. 20), while there are also examples exhibiting 
the passing from volition / intention to prediction (cf. ex. 19). Therefore, it 
is proposed here that AG (é)@éAw followed the commonly assumed develop- 
ment, a possibility that Ziegeler (2006: 110) herself admits is possible for every 
language, in parallel with her “genericness — prediction” route. 

If we then assume, contra Ziegeler, that the generic meaning is a develop- 
ment conditioned by the previous existence of a future-referring meaning, 
then we can make two interesting observations: firstly, that the (é)#éAw FC 
may have been rather more productive than we are led to assume by the 
textual evidence, in order to generalize in various contexts and constitute the 
source of a subsequent development; and, secondly, the semantic develop- 
ment from volition to futurity must have taken place at a pre-classical period, 
as the earliest attestations not only of the future-referring but also of the 
generic meaning of the AVC date from the 5th century Bc (Electra 330 and 
Thuc., 2.89.11, respectively). Should we take the evidence of Homer at face 
value, according to which there is no instance of either of the two TAM 


22 It is maintained here that it is the same AVC expressing two different, but clearly related 
meanings, as will be shown in the following discussion. The same principle is followed throughout 
the analysis, relation defined mainly as semantic and historical association, although the decision on 
the number of AVCs has no significant bearing on the findings of the current investigation. 
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meanings, we could assume that the development occurred at some point 
between the 8th and the sth c. Bc. It goes without saying that this is only a 
rough approximation, due to the notorious problems of the Homeric texts 
and the possibly oral / colloquial character of this AVC, as argued above. 

The generic meaning of the AVC is significant in another respect: it 
differentiates the two FCs based on péAdAw and (é)6éAw, since the former 
apparently could not convey this meaning, despite its wide distribution. As a 
consequence, on a semantic level, (é)@éAw + Infinitive could “replace” the 
morphological Future Tense in more varied contexts than péAAw + Infinitive 
could. On the other hand, while wéAAw could also form an AVC when used in 
non-finite forms (participial or infinitival), (€)6éAw always has a lexical, 
volitional meaning when attested in such a form. It seems that, syntactically 
speaking, the wéAAw AVC had a wider applicability. 

This is typical in the so-called “functional layering” situation (cf. Hopper, 
1991: 22-3), which means that various constructions of a language are used for 
the same functional domain (e.g. future reference). Semantic or morphosyn- 
tactic specializations usually result from the lexical, original meaning of the 
verbal element participating in the AVC, for instance motion or volitional 
verbs for the case of future reference (the phenomenon of retention, cf. Bybee, 
Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 15-19). Regarding the situation in AG, the differ- 
ences could arguably be ascribed to the fact that the wéAAw AVC was on an 
initial stage of grammaticalization, intention constituting the core lexical 
meaning of péAdw itself (cf. 2.1). This allowed the wéAAw AVC to surface in 
a broad variety of non-finite forms, a fact rarely observed for AVCs in 
subsequent stages of development, where the Auxiliary loses large parts of 
its morphological paradigm (consider, for instance, the non-availability of 
infinitival forms for the English modal verbs). In this initial stage, the wéAAw 
AVC could not generalize in varied related contexts, hence its unavailability 
for the expression of generic truths. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from the brief comparison between the two 
FCs: first, as expected, they were not freely interchangeable, as there existed 
specific semantic (timeless generic statements) and morphosyntactic (non- 
finite forms) contexts where only one of them could be used. And, second, the 
(2)@éAw AVC can arguably be considered as more grammaticalized than the 
peAAw one because of its broader semantics and restricted morphology. 
However, the (€)6éAw AVC had not yet achieved strict syntactic cohesion, 
as, similarly to the péAAw AVC, it did not manifest any preference for 
adjacency of the verb and its infinitival complement; in fact, in only three 
out of a total of ten instances are the two elements adjacent. Obviously, 
despite the more grammatical status in comparison to péAAw, the degree 
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of bondedness between (é)éAw and the following Infinitive is not yet signifi- 
cantly different than the one péAAw exhibits. 


2.4 Classical Greek: a summary 


All of the three future-referring AVCs studied in this book are found in AG. 
"Exw + Infinitive does not belong yet to the domain of future reference, but 
conveys a modal meaning (ability), which nonetheless becomes more tightly 
linked with futurity in past conditionals. Of the remaining two AVCs, 
peAAw + Infinitive is evidently the more common (at least in written lan- 
guage), while (€)@éAw + Infinitive is seen to emerge as a competing form (at 
least in the spoken language), bearing partially overlapping properties with 
the .¢éAAw construction. Concerning their morphosyntactic status, while the 
éyw and (é€)6éAw AVCs provide evidence of a continuous development and of 
a rather grammatical status at the synchronic level, wéAAw + Infinitive remains 
in its initial stage of grammaticalization. 


Hellenistic-Roman Greek (3rd 
c. BC—4th c. ap): proliferation 
of AVCs 


Introduction 


The Hellenistic-Roman (H-R) period is of great importance for the study of 
the Greek language. During this period Greek became a lingua franca in the 
Eastern Mediterranean world (and even beyond), and the populations ac- 
quiring Greek as their native language or learning Greek as a foreign language 
for various practical needs (administrative, commercial, etc.) far outnumber 
those of AG. Nonetheless, the importance of the H-R period has not 
been fully reflected in the amount of attention it has drawn from scholars, 
as it was traditionally overshadowed by the highly valued AG, in terms not 
only of linguistic analysis but of most aspects of social and political life as well. 
This is not to say, obviously, that the linguistic developments of H—R times 
have been completely neglected but rather that, with the exception of various 
grammars (e.g. Mayser, 1934, Mandilaras, 1973, Gignac, 1976-81, among 
others) and histories of the language (e.g. Jannaris, 1897, Horrocks, 1997, 
Christidis, 2007, among others), there have been relatively few systematic 
and thorough accounts of specific linguistic phenomena (cf., for example, 
Humbert, 1930, Janse, 1993, Manolessou, 2000). Apparently, the serious diffi- 
culties associated with the study of the low-register texts of these centuries 
(mostly papyri and religious texts), including the problematic tradition of 
many, has prevented scholars from attempting to tackle particular aspects of 
their language. 

The H-R period sees considerable linguistic changes in all respects, phono- 
logical, morphological, semantic, and syntactic. A survey of these develop- 
ments would necessarily be too long and lies beyond the scope of the book 
(for more details, cf. Horrocks, 1997 and Christidis, 2007, among others). 
Suffice it to say that there occurred considerable changes in the overall tense 
system, such as the merger of Aorist and Perfect (cf. Horrocks, 1997: 118-9) 
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and the phonological overlap between the Subjunctive and Indicative (cf. 
Horrocks, 1997: 75-6, 102-3). Regarding the domain of futurity, the AG Future 
Tense is declining in use (especially its non-finite forms), mainly to the benefit 
of the Present Indicative and the Subjunctive which is widely used as a future- 
referring form, while the AVCs, especially wéAAw + Infinitive, gain in popu- 
larity and seem to become more productive. No comprehensive account has 
hitherto been put forward concerning the various paths of development for 
these AVCs and their semantic and syntactic properties. This investigation 
aims to clarify the necessarily blurred picture, based on two kinds of evidence: 
various middle- / low-register, religious (in their majority) texts on the one 
hand, and the papyri on the other. 

Mote specifically, the corpus of this investigation consists of all the collec- 
tions of the papyri available, as well as various other texts, chiefly—but not 
solely—religious in character (e.g. the Septuaginta and the New Testament, 
Acts and Lives of Saints, etc.). Arguably, most of these texts—the majority 
of the papyri included—represent either low registers of language use (private 
correspondence, notes, etc.) or at least low written varieties, devoid of any 
evident Atticizing influence. They offer glimpses of the spoken language of 
that time, thus providing us with indirect evidence of the actual spoken 
varieties and the linguistic developments occurring therein during this 
period. On the other hand, the papyri occasionally contain texts of official 
character, but given that most of the times the genre and register of the text is 
readily established, these texts can prove to be helpful in determining register 
differences between the AVCs, hence their inclusion in the corpus. Moreover, 
they constitute a material that has hardly been systematically exposed to 
linguistic scrutiny, and this examination seeks to start redressing the balance. 
As to the dating of the available material, it is highly dubious in some cases, 
and this might confuse matters when an historical development needs to be 
established with relative precision. The investigation follows the—more or 
less—elaborated guess of the editors concerning dating of the texts, but the 
indeterminacy will be taken into account when necessary. 


3.1 Méadw / "Epeddov + Infinitive: relative stability 


It has been argued that, in AG (cf. 2.1), wéAAw + Infinitive should be considered 
an ‘initial stage’ AVC; a similar situation obtains in the H-R period. Firstly, 
regarding semantics, it continued to convey future reference, based on the 
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notion of intention when the agent is animate. The only significant development 
attested in this period is illustrated in the following example: 


(1) Kat mept Tob Boppa ef péAde moTiaceabat 
(leg. wor’ lear) 
and for the north if will-3rd SING.PRES. water-INE 


PRES.PASS. 
peAnoatw cou mept adrtob 
arrange-3rd IMP.AOR.  you-DAT. for it 


“and regarding the northern [field], if it needs to be watered, take care of it” 


(POslo, 155 / 2nd c. AD) 


In (1), as in two other cases (PMichael, 17 / 2nd-3rd c. ap, POxy, 113 / 2nd 
c. AD), wéAAw seems to have developed a deontic or at least a “deontic-future” 
meaning, thus becoming akin to Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca’s (1994: 248) 
‘future certainty marker’. Since all three attestations of this development are 
of similar date, we can safely conclude that the éAAw AVC probably acquired 
this deontic meaning in the first century ap. The association between deontic 
modality and future reference is very well known and widely attested cross- 
linguistically (cf. for example, Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994) and, there- 
fore, this development is rather expected (cf. Lyons, 1977: 846 and Aijmer, 
1985: 16 for a similar development regarding English “will”). The deontic 
undertone in the meaning of this AVC features prominently in its subsequent 
developments (cf. especially 5.1). 

On the morphological level, similarly to AG, néAAw continues to occur in 
various forms including non-finite (mainly participial) ones, showing no 
evidence of a morphological reduction usually associated with auxiliaries. 


TABLE 3.1 Forms of éAAw in H—R times (non-papyri) 


ist Cc. BC— 

FORM 3rdc. BC 1stc. AD* 1istc. AD 2ndc. AD 3rdc. aD 4thc. aD Total 
PRES 15 (35.7) 5 (83.3) 64(36.2) 50 (55-6) 15(34.9) 15 (19.5) 164 (37.7) 
PRET 3 (7.1) - 26 (14.7) 11(12.2) 5(11.6) 5 (6.5) 50 (11.5) 
PCPLE (V) 18 (42.8) - 51(28.8) 20(22.2) 10(23.3) 30 (38.9) 129(29.7) 
PCPLE (N) 3 (741) 1(16.7) 20(11.3) 4 (4.4) 13(30.2) 26 (33.8) 67 (15.4) 
INF 1 (2.4) - 6 (3.4) 3 (3.3) - 1 (43) 1 (2.5) 
SUBJ 2 (4.8) - 10 (5.6) 2 (2.2) - - 14 (3.2) 
TOTAL 42 6 177 90 43 77 435 


* In this period, apart from the Vita Adam et Evae, I have also included Apocalypsis Esdrae, which is of 
uncertain date (possibly between 2nd c. Bc and 2nd c. ap). 
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TABLE 3.2 Forms of wéAAw in H-R times (papyri) 


2nd— 

FORM 3rd c. BC istc. BC 1stc. AD 2ndc. ap 3rdc. ap 4thc. ap Total 
PRES 15 (55.6) 4 (57-1) 24 (68.6) 35 (45.5) 40 (50.0) 15 (25.0) 133(46.5) 
PRET 4 (14.8) — 4 (11.4) 12 (15.6) 8 (10.0) 4 (6.7) 32 (11.2) 
PCPLE (V) 6 (22.2) 2 (28.6) 4 (11.4) 19 (24.7) 26 (32.5) 21 (35.0) 78 (27.3) 
PCPLE (N) — 1 (14.3) 2 (5.7) 10 (12.9) 6 (7.5) 18 (30.0) 37 (12.9) 
INF 2 (7.4) - 1 (2.9) 1 (23) —- 2 (3.3) 6 (13) 
SUBJ = = = - = = = 
TOTAL 27 7 35 77 80 60 286 
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Ficure 3.1 Token frequency of the forms of péAAw 


The token frequency of the forms of ,.éAAw both in the religious texts and in 
the papyri are illustrated in Tables 3.1 and 3.2, respectively. 

In both types of textual evidence, wéAAw occurs regularly in its participial 
forms (Verbal and Nominal), while its paradigm remains unchanged.? It has been 
argued (Blass & Debrunner, 1961: 181) that the disappearance of the non-finite 
forms of the ancient Future Tense during the Hellenistic period is the reason why 
péAAw is more often found in non-finite contexts. This assumption is most 
probably erroneous in two respects: firstly, participial »éAAw AVC is at least as 
frequent in AG as in subsequent periods; and, secondly, the fast disappearing 
Future Infinitive is not being replaced by the wéAAw AVC, which is hardly ever 
used in an infinitival form, as can be seen from the tables above. The proliferation 
of the participial forms of j.éAAw is simply a continuation of its use in AG, 
and evidence in favor of a still early stage of grammaticalization for this AVC. 


1 Mé)Aw, is still attested, even though rarely (e.g. SB, 11648 / 222 aD). 
2 The only exception being the disappearance of the perfective Past (Aorist), a form that was quite 
rare even in AG (cf. Table 2.2). 
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One might raise some objections as to the actual productivity of the 
participial use of »éAAw in the H-R period on the basis of cases such as the 
following: 


(2) yewworw oe bédrw, Ott Tov pedAAwv 
know-INEPRES. you want-ist SING.PRES., that the will-PCPLE.NOM. 
nviavtov|leg. eviauTov| 
year-ACC. 

“Td like you to know that in the following year...” 


(SB, 9636 r 4 / 135-6 AD) 


In this example, péAdAw is found in its participial form, in an adjectival 
function. As a consequence, it should morphosyntactically agree in Number, 
Case, and Gender with the following Noun. However, this is not the case, as 
there is no Case agreement: the participle is in the Nominative (uéAdwy), 
while it should be in the Accusative (wéAAovra), as is the Noun. Examples like 
(2) constitute an indication of the unstable status of participles (exactly like 
the Infinitives), at least as far as their morphological properties are concerned. 
This lack of stability, most probably associated with the devastating changes 
in the Noun declension during the same period,? could be attributed solely to 
lack of knowledge, as it is well known that many of the scribes were not native 
speakers of Greek, and they did not always have a good command of the 
language (cf. relevant discussion in Fewster, 2002). Having said that, there are 
good counter-arguments to this claim: the extent of the phenomenon, which 
correlates with the simultaneous weakening of the whole system of the non- 
finite forms of the verbs (Horrocks, 1997: 45-6), hints at an explanation along 
the lines of an actual tendency and not of random grammatical mistakes 
caused by ignorance. Moreover, since lack of full agreement can be found in 
other texts of this period as well (e.g. Acta Joannis, 86.5 / 2nd c. ap, PHeid., 
297.33 / 171-6 AD) (cf. Manolessou, 2005 for discussion and numerous ex- 
amples), it would be relatively safe to conclude that this phenomenon is a real, 
authentic feature of H-R Greek. It is important to note that this lack of 
morphosyntactic agreement does not concern only péAAw but all types of 
verbs and, therefore, it cannot be taken as evidence of a reduction in the 
morphological paradigm of pwéAdAw specifically but as an indication of a 
restructuring of the verbal and, more specifically, the non-finite verbal system 
of Greek. 


3 Consider, for instance, the partial merger of the 1st and 3rd declension or the decline of the dative 
case (cf. Horrocks, 1997: 69-70 / 124-5). 
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Another pattern of use of wéAAw that remained productive in H-R times 
was its ability to form compounds, which, as already argued, manifests quite 
explicitly its inherent ‘intention / future-referring’ meaning. There are a total 
of 11 instances of such words in the papyri, the most characteristic being the 
one below: 


(3a) bd te Tob mpuTdvews otd bd Tod peddAoTpUYTAVEwS 
by and the prytanis nor by the prytanis-to-be 
“by neither the prytanis nor the future prytanis...” 
(P.Oxy, 2110.1.13 / 370 AD) 
(3b) ovre —b6 Tob viv TpuTdvews ote b76 [WEAAdvT] wv TpUTAVEWY, 


neither by the now prytanis nor by  will-PCPLE.PRES. prytanis 
“by neither the present prytanis nor the future prytanis...” 


(P. Oxy, 2110.1.20 / 370 AD) 


(3c) ovre imo <rob viv mputavews ovte b10?> Ta&V pedAdvTWwY 
neither by the nowprytanis nor by the will-PCPLE.PRES. 
TpUTavevew. 


be-prytanis-INF.PRES. 
“by neither the present prytanis nor those that will be prytanis...” 


(P.Oxy, 2110.2.30 / 370 AD) 


In these examples, attested in the same papyrus, we can easily observe the 
contemporary use of three stages of development: in (3c), wéAAw is found in 
its verbal participle form, in (3b) in an adjectival participle form, while (3a) 
exemplifies a compound based on péAdw. Apparently, speakers retained the 
knowledge that all these constructions are intrinsically related and did not 
treat weAAorptravis as a fully independent lexical element but as a word 
associated with wéAdAw. It should be noted that most probably there is no 
semantic difference whatsoever between the above sentences, as the context 
of use is identical for all three of them. This example indicates that as late as 
H-R Greek, the éAAw AVC was most probably treated by speakers as a 
construction involving two parts and not as an indistinguishable unit, since 
péAAw retained its future-reference outside the construction (e.g. in com- 
pounding). 

This assumption is corroborated by the fact that, similarly to AG, the past 
form éyeAdov exhibits the same properties with the present form péAdw. 
Importantly, in the case of the other two AVCs, the developments attested 
in the present and the past forms are clearly divergent (cf. 3.2, 3.3, and ch. 4). 
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No significant change can be observed with regard to the syntax of the AVC 
either. First, three instances of ellipsis are attested (PAmh, 38 / 2nd c. Bc, POxy, 
1293 / 2nd c. ap [dubious] and Vita Antonii, 26, 928.20 / 4th c. AD); the scarcity 
of this construction might be due to the low register of the texts, or it can 
reflect increasing difficulty on the part of speakers in the use of such a 
construction. Since there is no evidence as to whether this difficulty extended 
to other verbs apart from péAAw, this evidence can only be of limited value. 

Regarding the bondedness of éAAw and its complement, the picture in 
the H-R period is similar to the one shown for AG, as is illustrated in Tables 


3.3 and 3.4: 


TABLE 3.3 Linear order of wéAAw+ Inf. in H-R times (non-papyri) 


ist C. BC— 
PATTERN 3rdc. Bc istc. AD 1st c. AD 2ndc. AD 3rdc. AD 4th c. AD Total 
V+INF 19 4 93 60 20 28 224 (62.2) 
INF+V 4 = 12 3 = 2 21 (5.8) 
V+... +INF 14 1 50 22 10 8 105 (29.2) 
INF+...+V 2 = 5 1 1 10 (2.7) 
TOTAL 39 5 160 86 31 39 360 
TABLE 3.4 Linear order of wéAAw+Inf in H-R times (papyri) 

2nd— 

PATTERN = 33rd cc. Bc ist c. BC ist c. AD 2ndc. ap 3rd cc. ap 4th c. ap ___ Total 
V+INE B 2 22 35 34 20 126 (49.6) 
INF+V 6 3 7 3 8 38 (15.0) 
V+... +INF 9 3 8 27 27 14 88 (34.6) 
INF+...+V 1 1 2 (0.8) 
TOTAL 28 6 33 69 75 4B 254 


BAG 


BH-R 


: el 


— 


V+INF 


INF+V 


V+...4INF  INF+...+V 
Pattern 


FicureE 3.2 Adjacency in wéAAw AVC 
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The stability depicted in these tables is remarkable: in each century, the 
adjacency of the elements is more frequent than non-adjacency; the V + INF 
configuration is clearly much more popular than the INF + V. No clear 
indication of any significant development can be observed, not only inside 
the H-R period but also in relation to the AG (cf. Figure 3.2). This fact verifies 
the observation already made that, apart from acquiring a new modal (de- 
ontic) undertone in its meaning, this AVC does not exhibit any major changes 
between the classical and post-classical period regarding its grammatical 
status. 

The only important development affecting the wéAAw AVC is related to the 
choice of the infinitival complement. A rather different pattern than the one 
found in AG is now attested, as illustrated in Tables 3.5 and 3.6. 

As already mentioned (cf. 2.1), in AG pxéAAw could normally have either a 
Present or a Future Infinitive as a complement, while the Aorist Infinitive was 
used only rarely. The Tables and Figure below show an altered picture for the 
H-R period: the Present Infinitive is undoubtedly the main means of com- 
plementation for péAAw, while the Aorist is now also rather more frequently 
employed, and the formerly dominant Future Infinitive is fast retreating. This 
fact had been already observed in general for the Hellenistic-Roman texts (cf. 
Jannaris, 1897, Blass & Debrunner, 1961, among others), but not in relation 
specifically to .éAAw. The data apparently suggest that the process had begun 


TABLE 3.5 Type of infinitival complement of wéAAw (non-papyri) 


istc. BC— 
Infinitive 3rdc. Bc istc. AD istc. AD 2ndc. AD 3rdc. AD 4thc. aD Total 


Present 33 2 138 65 20 50 308 (81.5) 
Future 1 - 18 4 a - 23 (6.1) 
Aorist 5 3 13 16 8 2 47 (12.4) 
TOTAL 39 5 169 85 28 52 378 


TABLE 3.6 ‘Type of infinitival complement of wéAAw (papyri) 


2nd— 
Infinitive 3rdc. Bc istc. BC 1stc. AD 2ndc. aD 3rdc. AD 4thc. aD Total 
Present 16 4 23 48 50 19 160 (63.2) 
Future 2 = = 1 2 4 9 (3.6) 


Aorist 10 2 10 20 22 20 84 (33.2) 
TOTAL 28 6 33 69 74 4B 253 
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FiGure 3.3 Development of Inf. complementation of uéAAw AVC 


earlier, in the late classical period (4th—3rd c. Bc), given the scarce number of 
instances of Future Infinitive both in the papyri and in the other textual 
sources of the 3rd c. Bc. This issue is to an extent related to the overall retreat 
of the Infinitive as a category in Greek, with the Future Infinitive being the 
first to be lost (cf. Joseph, 1983). 

More importantly for our purposes, a striking observation to be drawn 
from Figure 3.3 is the abundance of the Aorist Infinitive in the papyri, 
especially in relation to the other non-papyri texts of the period. In the 
papyri, the Aorist Infinitive is used in the 33% of the total instances, compared 
to the 12% in the non-papyri texts. It is worth noting that, of the occurrences 
of the Aorist Infinitive in the papyri, exactly 50% involve the weak Aorist, 
attesting to a rather expected generalization of the pattern of AG: the Aorist 
Infinitives following péAAw do not belong any more in their majority to the 
class of verbs exhibiting a strong Aorist, as was apparently the case in the 
previous centuries. 

An immediate response to this data would be to assume that the numerous 
instances of the Aorist Infinitive in the papyri are simply mistakes. It is well 
established that these texts contain many grammatical mistakes (cf. the issue 
of the morphosyntactic agreement of the participle above), reflecting the 
low level of knowledge of the Greek language that even many scribes pos- 
sessed, let alone the majority of the population, which learned Greek as a 
foreign language and only as a means of oral communication. However, it is 
argued that this type of complementation should be seen as authentic for the 
following reasons. 

First of all, the sheer number of token instances found in the papyri 
constitutes an argument by itself for the popularity of this pattern. But even 
if one assumes that the papyri are texts of dubious validity (at least in some 
cases) as far as linguistic developments are concerned, there still exist numer- 
ous instances of €éAAw + Aorist Infinitive in the other textual sources, as seen 
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in Table 3.5. Moreover, the occurrence of the Aorist Infinitive in this context in 
AG as well argues in favor of a pattern rather than illiteracy mistakes. Apart 
from the textual findings, there is also one metalinguistic source in favor of the 
authenticity of this particular pattern. The contemporary grammarian Phry- 
nichus (2nd c. AD), in his work Eclogae, dedicates two entries (313 / 347) to this 
particular construction, in order to advise all the users of Greek to avoid 
at all costs accompanying péAdAw (or, to be more precise, gweAAov) with an 
Aorist Infinitive, and to prefer the Present and the Future one instead. As is the 
case in every work of a prescriptive linguistic nature, the mention of a 
particular linguistic construction which, according to the author, is character- 
istic of “vulgar” speech is evidence by default of the popularity of its use. 
Consequently, it is evident that uéAAw + Aorist Infinitive constituted an 
authentic linguistic feature of the Greek-speaking world, at least in the 
Roman period. 

Thus far, the authenticity of this gradual change in the pattern of comple- 
mentation has been established. Still, the exceptionally high frequency of use 
of this type of Infinitive in the papyri requires an explanation. The generalized 
use of the Aorist Infinitive in the wéAAw AVC does not constitute an isolated 
development but a manifestation of a wider tendency to replace the ancient 
Future Infinitive with the Aorist one or with a subordinate clause. Recall that, 
in AG, the Future Infinitive was almost exclusively used with a limited class 
of inherently future-referring verbs, such as éAmi{w “hope”, duvup “swear”, 
imoxvotuar “promise” and, obviously, wéAAw. So, we should expect that 
these verbs would parallel the developments regarding the complementation 
of wéAAw. Indeed, this is what is actually found. Tables 3.7 and 3.8 illustrate the 
pattern of complementation for éA7/¢w in both AG and H-R Greek (H-RG), 
which is the verb with the most attestations in the corpus, as far as this 
particular verbal class is concerned.* 

The tables are undoubtedly revealing; they show that, as the Future Infini- 
tive was becoming more and more obsolete, the Aorist Infinitive came to be 
used in its place as a complement of verbs like éAwi@w. This fact, which is 
exactly similar to the development of the complementation of wéAdw (cf. 
Figure 3.3), suggests that there exists a clear parallelism between the two verbs, 
and, presumably, between all the verbs belonging to the class which selected a 


4 In Table 3.7, the data from Thucydides and Demosthenes include “periphrastic” constructions 
such as éAmis éori “there is hope that...”. In addition, the tables do not contain types of comple- 
mentation that are rather rarely attested and of relatively little importance for our purposes, such as an 
articular Infinitive (rod + Inf.). Finally, the non-papyri texts of the 2nd—4th c. ap contain very few 
attestations of éAmifw, hence their exclusion from the table. 
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TABLE 3.7 Pattern of complementation for éAmifw (non-papyri) 


Complement Thucydides Demosthenes Septuaginta NT Total 
CEAmi lw) (5th c. Bc) (4th c. Bc) (3rd c. Bc) (1st c. AD) 

INF.PRES 4 (8.7) 2 (5.6) 1 (11.1) = 7 (6.7) 
INF.FUT 39 (84.8) 27 (75.0) 2 (22.2) = 68 (64.8) 
INEAOR 3 (6.5) 7 (19.4) 2 (22.2) 10 (71.4) 22 (21.0) 
67t + INDIC. - - 4 (44.4) 4 (28.6) 8 (7.6) 
TOTAL 46 36 9 14 105 


TABLE 3.8 Pattern of complementation for éAwifw (papyri) 


Complement 2nd— 

CEAnila) 3rd c. BC 1st c. BC 1st c. AD 2ndc. AD 3rdc. aD 4thc. ap _— Total 
INEPRES - - 1 - - - 1 (3.7) 
INEFUT 1 1 1 3 - 1 7 (25.9) 
INEAOR 1 = 1 7 3 1 13 (48.2) 
67t+INDIC. - - 2 1 2 1 6 (22.2) 
TOTAL 2 1 5 nn 5 3 27 


Future Infinitive in AG. Therefore, the Aorist Infinitive in the péAAw AVC 
does not constitute a peculiarity of this specific lexical element, since there 
seems to be a clear tendency in the post-classical period to use the Aorist 
Infinitive in contexts where the Future Infinitive was formerly much more 
productive. Moreover, this fact lends crucial support to the authenticity of the 
péAAw + Aorist Infinitive construction, which can now be seen as an instance 
of diffusion of a syntactic pattern affecting a particular class of verbs. 

On the other hand, Tables 3.7 and 3.8 also show that, apart from the ever- 
growing use of the Aorist Infinitive in this particular context, there began in 
the Hellenistic-Roman period the change which ultimately led to the disap- 
pearance of the Infinitive in Greek, as implied by the many cases of subor- 
dinate clauses after éAwé€w, introduced by 67 “that”. MéAAw, though, does 
not seem to follow this development, as it is solely accompanied by an 
Infinitive. This gives us indirect evidence of a more grammatical status 
of the néAAw AVC than previously assumed. It has been convincingly dem- 
onstrated (cf. Bybee, 2006a: 715, Bybee & Thompson, 1997) that new mor- 
phosyntactic patterns are more likely to occur in low-frequency units, since 
high-frequency elements “become entrenched and resist restructuring”. Since, 
by definition, grammatical constructions are very frequent, they are likely to 
retain a more conservative structure. Consequently, the differentiation in the 
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complementation pattern constitutes evidence of the high frequency of use 
for the wéAAw AVC, and, in addition, the first morphosyntactic evidence 
distinguishing this AVC from all other lexical verb + Infinitive constructions. 

So, the pattern wéAAw + Aorist Infinitive was authentic and gained wide- 
spread popularity in the Roman period. It is part of a more general pattern, 
presumably involving all the verbs which used to take a Future Infinitive as a 
complement in AG. The important question about ¢éAAw that remains to be 
investigated is if there is any motivation—functional or not—for the choice of 
the following Infinitive from Hellenistic times onwards, since the speakers 
made use of two main options, the Present and the Aorist Infinitive. 

One possible—functional—candidate would be the notion of aspectual 
differentiation. We could perhaps assume that when the Future Infinitive, 
which had an unclear aspectual value, ceased to be used (i.e. in the Hellen- 
istic-Roman period), then speakers could re-organize the Infinitival system 
on a more transparent basis, with Present expressing the Imperfective and 
Aorist the Perfective value. As with what has been observed concerning AG, 
this again does not standup to scrutiny, because of the peculiar semantics of 
the Present Infinitive, which could be used to convey both perfective and 
imperfective meanings, as can be seen in the following examples from the 


papyri: 


(4)kadas obv moujons e€avtyns eAevon Tpos ewe. eav dé fr} 
good prt do-2ndSUBJ. from-her come-2nd SUBJ. tome. If prt not 
péeAdAns épxeoban, maAw por e€autys paow méprpov, 


will-2nd SING.SUBJ. come-INFPRES., again to-me from-her notice send-IMP., 
iva @de atta dvaBadd. 

so here these postpone-ist FUT. 

“Td rather you leave there and come to me. But if you are not going to 
come, send me notice, so that I postpone these” 


(PBerl Zill, 9ru1 / 68 AD) 


(5) wéAAw cou Gael ypadev Kal ew [leg. zovetv] 
will-ist PRES. to- you always write-INF.PRES. and make-INEPRES. 
oot damavnv 
to-you costs 
“T will be continuously writing to you and buying what you need” 


(PMeyer, 20 / 3rdc. AD) 


In (4), épyeofar clearly conveys a perfective meaning. It goes without saying 
that this is not the only instance where we find a discrepancy between the 
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traditionally expected aspectual value of the Present Infinitive and its actual 
value in the particular context (cf., for example, PCair Zen, 59496 r9 / 248 BC, 
PEnteux, 86 r9 / 221 BC, PFlor, 278 12.12 / 203 AD, PCollYoutie 2, 67 34 / 260-1 
AD, PFlor, 127r, Ag / 266 AD among many others). Example (5), on the other 
hand, is one of the few cases where the Present Infinitive most likely conveys 
an imperfective meaning (other cases being Pland, 97 / 3rd c. ap, POxy, 1665 / 
3rd c. AD, among others). 

There is a crucial difference with the pattern in AG, however. Unlike the 
aspectually neutral Future Infinitive, the Aorist Infinitive in H-R times 
apparently had an inherent perfective value: there is no instance in the corpus 
of an Aorist Infinitive in the n¢éAAw AVC used with an imperfective aspectual 
value. Consequently, it could be argued that, contrary to AG, in the H-R 
period the choice of the Infinitive was at least partially based on Aspect: for an 
imperfective meaning, speakers used exclusively the Present Infinitive, while 
for the perfective meaning they could use both Present and Aorist Infinitive. 
In the latter case, the choice might also be determined by other factors, such as 
the paradigm of specific verbs, patterns of use, phonological considerations, 
etc. Apparently, the system of complementation of wéAAw underwent a 
development which rendered it more transparent in terms of aspect, a gram- 
matical category presumably present in the finite forms of the AG / H-RG 
verbal system. Viewed from a speaker’s perspective, this might give us an 
insight in to the reasons behind the decrease in popularity of the Future 
Infinitive: this form was used only in very specific contexts, it did not convey a 
clear aspectual meaning, and it also seemed superfluous in terms of tense, 
as the verbs it complemented were inherently future-referring. In a process 
of restructuring of the non-finite system on the basis mainly of Aspect, the 
Future Infinitive would be a prime candidate for elimination. As we have seen, 
speakers may have refrained from using the Future Infinitive possibly because 
of its peculiar properties already from the late classical period (4th c. Bc), 
thus setting in motion a wholesale restructuring of the infinitival system 
in the complement of wéAdAw and, presumably, of all future-referring verbs 
that followed—to some extent—the syntactic pattern of wéAAw. Obviously, 
the functional explanation has nothing to say by itself about why the restruc- 
turing took place in that specific period, and not earlier or later. Perhaps this 
issue is also linked to the language contact situation of the H-R period, and 
the numerous speakers of other languages who learned Greek as a second 
language, but more research is needed before any conclusions can be reached. 

Even though Aspect could be the driving force behind the developments 
concerning the complements of éAAw, it does not readily explain why the 
Aorist Infinitive is much more frequent in the papyri than in the non-papyri 
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texts of this period. There is, however, a hitherto unknown fact which could 
prove illuminating in this respect: of the 84 instances of the Aorist Infinitive in 
the papyri, 78 (93%) are attested in private letters (e.g. PCair Zen, 59043 / 257 
Bc, PHamb, 90 / 3rd c. ap)! Apparently, this type of Infinitive was quite 
common in low-register contexts (such as private correspondence), and, since 
the papyri contain documents belonging to this register, they are most likely 
to contain more instances of the Aorist Infinitive. Therefore, apart from 
Aspect, there was probably a sociolinguistic parameter that partially deter- 
mined the choice of the Infinitive following wéAAw as well; recall also the 
comment of Phrynichus, who considered the use of this Infinitive as 
BapBapov (“pertaining to barbarians”); such normative comments are a safe 
indication of the pattern described being used in the lower registers. 

But why would the Aorist Infinitive be more popular in low registers? We 
could tentatively assume that its semantic—and mainly aspectual—proper- 
ties were more transparent to most of the speakers of Greek who were 
not very familiar with AG: in other words, the speakers were fairly sure 
that the Aorist Infinitive would convey a perfective meaning and used it 
with ease, while the Present Infinitive might seem semantically more opaque 
to them.> In any case, the use of the Aorist Infinitive as a complement of 
péAAw signalled a rather low-register text, and this can be an important new 
tool in determining the register of certain texts, especially in subsequent 
periods (cf. 4.1). 

To conclude, the wéAAw AVC in H-R times only made small steps towards a 
more grammatical status, retaining most of its properties already present in 
the previous period. Apart from the emergence of a new, deontic undertone 
in the meaning of this construction, the most notable development affected 
the complementation of wéAAw. On the one hand, the almost obsolete Future 
Infinitive gave way mainly to the Aorist Infinitive, thus allowing for a more 
symmetrical system of complementation in terms of Aspect. The frequent use 
of the Aorist Infinitive also came to be associated with low-register contexts, 
as revealed by its high-token frequency in the private correspondence con- 
tained in the papyri. On the other hand, the retention of infinitival comple- 
mentation instead of the new clausal one is a fairly safe indication that the 
péAAw AVC was morphosyntactically differentiated by speakers of Greek 
and was not associated any longer with the patterns of other, lexical classes 
of verbs. 


5 This implies that the restructuring was initialized by—or quickly diffused in—speakers with little 
grasp of Greek. This remains to be seen by further research. 
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3.2 "Exw / Etxov + Infinitive: from ability to futurity 


There is a general consensus in the literature that the éyw AVC is first used as 
an FC beginning in this period. Apart from this observation, though, no 
uncontroversial facts are yet to be acknowledged, with the possible exception 
of the (semantic) stages through which the development of the AVC pro- 
ceeded: it has been widely suggested (e.g. Banescu, 1915, Aerts, 1965) that 
éyw + Infinitive first came to convey an obligation meaning before becoming a 
future-referring construction. The chronology of this development remains 
unclear, as neither Banescu (1915) nor Aerts (1965) provide any specific 
examples of the obligation meaning. There is even controversy associated 
with the dating of the emergence of future reference: while Banescu (1915) and 
Aerts (1965) place it in the late Roman period (approximately 5th c. ap), 
Jannaris (1897) tacitly and Horrocks (1997) argue for a slightly earlier chron- 
ology, possibly in the 3rd—4th centuries ap. 

However, a careful examination of the data reveals that the acquiring of the 
future-referring meaning took place probably earlier, in the first Christian 
centuries (in the 1st-2nd c. ap, if not earlier), and does not presuppose 
any prior obligation meaning, as it is directly linked to the AG meaning of 
ability and the closely associated notion of possibility. The evidence from the 
mostly Christian literature will first be presented before proceeding to 
the papyri to examine whether they validate the conclusions already drawn. 
The main point of interest will be the present form éyw, as its past equivalent 
is seldom attested in the corpus; however, efyov will be referred to when its 
attestations, despite their scant number, shed some light on developments 
affecting both the present and the past forms of the verb. 

The well-known ability meaning is frequently attested throughout all these 
centuries, but this is not surprising, as old meanings of AVCs tend to 
continue in use well after the same construction has undergone a generaliza- 
tion in its use in various contexts and meanings. It is worth mentioning that 
the ability ¢yw AVC was often used in negative contexts, which is probably 
related to the emergence of the future-referring meaning, as will be proposed 
below. 

The first attestations of this new meaning are arguably found in Apoc. Esdrae, 
a rather obscure text of uncertain chronology (2nd c. Bc-2nd c. aD), a fact that 
to some extent undermines the usefulness of these attestations. Nevertheless, 
this text offers a relatively straightforward instance of future-referring éyw AVC, 
as it makes use alternatively of the morphological Subjunctive as a future- 
referring form in the same context: 
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(6) kat e€adreibw TO yévos TOV avOpwTwY, Kal ovKETL 7 
and annihilate-1st FUT. the race of men, and no-more _ is-3rd 
PRES.SUBJ. 


KOGuOS. Kal elev 6 Tpodrntys Kal Tas exer 

world. and said the prophet; and how have-3rd PRES. 
d0€alecbat 4 © dE ta Gov; 

glory-INEPRES.PASS. the right yours? 

“~,.and I will annihilate the race of man, and there will be world 

no more. And the prophet said: and how will your right side be glorified?” 


(Apoc. Esdrae, 27.15) 


The future reference of this example is undisputable, as God is talking to one 
of his prophets, revealing what will happen on the day of the Apocalypse. 
Moreover, the use of the éyw AVC is preceded by a morphological Future 
Tense (éfaAec%w) and a future-referring Subjunctive (7). The use of the 
Subjunctive as a future-referring form is well known even for Homeric and 
AG (cf. Goodwin, 1875), and it spreads in the H R period (cf. Jannaris 1897, 
Schwyzer, 1950-71, and Horrocks, 1997 for an overview).® 

The example in (6) is not the only attestation of the future-referring 
meaning of the éyw construction in this text (cf. also Apoc. Esdrae, 31.11-14), 
and there is another possible instance of this development in a different text of 
roughly the same period: 


(7) Aéyer tH "Adan 1% Hba did ti od drobvnoKers Kaya Ca; 
say to-the Adam _ the Eve; for what you die and-me __ live? 


7) TOGoVv xpovov éxw TOL OAL peta TO amo0avety oc... 
prt how time have-ist PRES. make-INEAOR. after the die-INEAOR. you? 
od yap Bpaddbvers amv éuot, GAN toa adrobvjoKkopev audotepor: 


not prt delay-2nd PRES. after me, but adv die-1ist PL. both 
“Eve says to Adam: why are you dying while I’m still alive? And how 
long will I live after you die?... You will not be long after me, but we'll 
both die together” 


(Vita Ad. et Ev., 31.2-7) 


In this case the future reference of the construction is highly preferred in 
comparison to the ability meaning, as Eve does not question her ‘ability’ to 


6 This partial functional equivalence led to “mixed” forms such as éveyxa “I will bring’, built from 
the Aorist Subjunctive stem éveyx- and the endings of the Future Tense (while the AG equivalent of 
this form would be oicw). These forms are occasionally attested in the papyri (Gignac, 1981: 287). 
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survive after Adam’s death but rather wants to know how long she will live 
alone. This is evident in the response given to this question in the following 
lines of the text. Another possibility would be to postulate an obligation 
meaning, which is not excluded by the context, even though (7) has a strong 
future reference (we will return to the issue of an obligation meaning for this 
construction below). 

The dating of this text is not certain, but it is assumed to lie between 1st c. 
Bc and ist c. AD. This is approximately the period of the composition of the 
other text previously mentioned, namely Apoc. Esdrae. On this basis, we could 
argue that the emergence of the future-referring meaning for the éyw AVC 
should be dated close to the ist c. ap, much earlier than is traditionally 
recognized. 

The chronology of that development is crucial with regard to its origin, as it 
rather uncontroversially refutes the claim (put forward originally in Jannaris, 
1897: 553), that the future-referring éyw AVC constitutes simply a Latinism, a 
construction borrowed from Latin due to the extensive contact between 
Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking populations in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The full development of the roughly equivalent Latin “habeo” + Infini- 
tive cannot be articulated here; suffice it to say that it has been convincingly 
argued (Fleischman, 1982, Pinkster, 1987, among many others) that the Latin 
construction can only be said to have acquired a future-referring meaning in 
the 2nd-3rd c. aD, as its first attestations are found in the texts of the writers 
of this period (mostly Tertullian). It has already been shown that the éyw AVC 
could have a future-referring meaning at least as early as the 1st c. AD (cf. ex. 
6). Therefore, it seems quite unlikely that it had been borrowed from Latin, 
since the earliest Latin attestations of the equivalent construction are later. 
One might suggest that the future-referring meaning of the Latin AVC might 
have developed earlier, without this development being reflected in the texts. 
However, exactly the same could hold for the Greek construction, as the lack 
of oral evidence is obviously total for any ancient language. Consequently, the 
relative chronology of the parallel development of the two equivalent con- 
structions in Latin and Greek rather strongly suggests that the future-referring 
meaning of the Greek AVC does not constitute a case of syntactic / semantic 
borrowing (or “grammatical replication”, in Heine & Kuteva’s 2005 terms), 
but a language-internal phenomenon in each case. On the other hand, this 
conclusion does not exclude the possibility, suggested by Horrocks (1997), of 
the mutual reinforcement of the two developments because of the extensive 
communication and bilingualism (Adams, 2003) manifested at that time 
between the two communities (Greek- and Latin-speaking). It is actually 
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TABLE 3.9 “Hyw AVC in the H-R period (non-papyri) 


ist c. BC— 
Meaning 3rdc.Bc istc.aD istc. AD 2ndc. ap 3rdc. ap 4thc.ap Total 


Ability 1 1 24 23 6 (60.0) 13 (56.5) 68 (75.6) 
Futurity - 7 = 1 4 (40.0) 10 (43.5) 22 (24.4) 
TOTAL 1 8 24 24 10 23 90 


very likely that such reinforcement must have taken place after the future 
reference of the specific construction emerged independently in the two 
languages, even though exact evidence to support the claim is almost impos- 
sible to find.” 

Indirect evidence in favor of the reinforcement argument can be found in 
the rise in the frequency of use of the future-referring éyw AVC in comparison 
to the old ability meaning in the late Roman period. Table 3.9 illustrates the 
relevant figures. As can be seen, the future-referring meaning must have 
emerged by the end of the 1st c. AD, while its spread should be chronologically 
placed in the 3rd and 4th c. ap: it is noteworthy that, in the two last centuries 
of this period, the number of future-referring attestations of the AVC almost 
equals that of the ability ones. The near complete absence of the future- 
referring meaning in the ist and 2nd c. ap (the exception being Acta Joannis, 
63.8 / 2nd c. ap), on the other hand, at a time when it has presumably 
emerged, as has been argued, calls for an explanation, possibly on a sociolin- 
guistic level. There is always the possibility of historical accident, but, if taken 
at face value, it suggests that at this early stage of its development as a future- 
referring construction éyw + Infinitive was not yet considered as a feature of 
the written norm, and was possibly used predominantly in oral communica- 
tion, with sporadic attestations in texts bearing evidence of its existence. On 
the whole, these texts offer a typical picture of a linguistic change in progress: 
early attestations of a new meaning / construction are sporadically attested, 
while the diffusion of this innovation is much more systematically attested in 
the texts of subsequent centuries. 

Recall here that the traditional account for the development of the éyw 
AVC presupposes an obligation meaning as an intermediate stage between 


7 Biville (2002) actually talks about a “well-entrenched bilingualism” between speakers of the two 
languages on the basis mostly of epigraphic material from Delos and elsewhere. If this is indeed the 
case, then one could assume that the main mechanism through which mutual reinforcement came 
about is “code alternation”, to use Thomason’s (2001: 136) term, i.e. alternation between different 
languages in different linguistic and sociolinguistic situations. 
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ability and futurity (cf., for example, Jannaris, 1897 and Banescu, 1915), and 
Heine (1993, 1997) has incorporated this intuition into his cognitive schema of 
Possession / Purpose. Despite its semantic feasibility, this assumption is hard 
to maintain on the basis of the data available. Excluding the ambiguous 
example in (7), the one and only possible example of such a use in the corpus 
is found in the New Testament: 


(8) Bamriowa dé exw BamrioO Hvar, Kal Tas 
baptism prt have-ist PRES. baptize-INF.AOR.PASS., and how 
ouvexopat €ws 6Tou TeAcoby. 


distress-ist PRES.PASS. till when done 
“T have a baptism to be baptized / I will be baptized a baptism, and 
how distressed I am until it is accomplished” 


(Luc. 12.50) 


Even though an obligation meaning seems possible in this context, the future- 
referring one is not excluded, since it is Jesus who is talking to his disciples, 
and therefore we may assume that he was simply making a statement con- 
cerning his future. To be more precise, the meaning of the AVC in this case 
seems to belong either to the notion of “predestination”, commonly involving 
the verbs “be” or “have” (cf. Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 262-3) or to 
“planned / scheduled” future, which refers to events that are pre-arranged to 
occur (cf. Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 249).8 In any case, it constitutes a 
sole and debatable example, and cannot effectively support the claim for an 
intermediate obligation stage, being rather more future-referring.? If we 
consider the early attestation of the future meaning, established above to be 
around the ist c. ap, and its simultaneous use with the ability meaning 
throughout the period, then the absence of the hypothetical obligation stage 
seems bizarre. It could be argued that the gap presented in the development 
of the Greek AVC is due to a poor textual tradition, but even this assumption 


8 In this respect, it is interesting to note that the Modern Greek AVC “éyw va + subj.’, e.g. 
“yw va dovrédw adie = I have work to do tonight” seems to belong to the ‘scheduled future’ 
domain also. 

9 LSJ provides another alleged obligation example from a fragmentary text of the 3rd c. ap (Contra 
Christianos, 63: 6 dé ye X pioros ef Kal mabeiv elye Kat evtoAas Tob beod, éxphv peev dropeivat THY 
tyxwpiav = Christ, although he would / had to suffer following God’s order, he had to tolerate this 
punishment). The context seems to favor, though, the future-in-the-past interpretation, since the 
obligation meaning of the AVC gives the awkward reading “Christ, although he had to suffer, he had to 
tolerate this”, instead of the much better “Christ, although he would suffer, he had to tolerate this”. In 
any case, the example comes from a time that the future-referring meaning of the AVC seems well 
established, so it does not provide any evidence for an intermediate obligation stage between ability 
and futurity. 
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is arguably oversimplifying, since the inherent problem of the existing data 
did not affect the attestation of both ability and futurity meanings. On the 
basis of the data given, it seems reasonable to argue that the obligation 
meaning, if it emerged at all in the H-R period, could not have predated 
the development of the future-referring meaning, and, therefore, should not 
be considered its immediate source. It will also be demonstrated further 
below that the obligation stage is not essential from a conceptual point of 
view either. 

Before moving to the thorny issue of the source and the pathway of 
development of the future-referring meaning, though, let us examine the 
evidence from the papyri, in order to determine whether they verify the 
picture emerging from the other textual sources. Despite the fact that, as 
mentioned, the character of these texts varies immensely, the overall picture 
remains to a great extent unaltered. The ability meaning is attested through- 
out the period, and is also found in formulaic expressions, such as 
“eid€vac €xyw: I am able to learn / know”. The future-referring meaning is 
possibly attested as early as the ist c. Bc, as shown in the following example: 


(9) Ets atpiov eXOMEV mpos Swrnpryov €Adecv, 
prep tomorrow have-ist PL.PRES. to Soterichos come-INEAOR. 
émet émiBaddreTal Tis éerravtov. ‘Qs av yevwpeba éxel, ... 


for be-hostile someone against him. When prt be-ist PL.SUBJ. there 
“Tomorrow we have to / will go to Soterichus, as someone is being 
hostile against him; when we get there, ...” 


(BGU, 2629 / 4 BC) 


This example constitutes an excerpt from a private letter, where the sender 
tells the recipient his plans for the near future. This context apparently favors 
the future-referring interpretation, and, more specifically, the ‘scheduled 
future’ interpretation of the AVC, since the sender is plainly describing the 
actions to be undertaken in the immediate future. On the other hand, ability 
is excluded, but there is nothing to exclude an obligation meaning; it is simply 
impossible to retrieve the exact meaning of the AVC on the basis of the 
available context. Still, the high likelihood of a future-referring meaning for 
the éyw AVC in this example, at such an early date, fits well with the evidence 
presented of the non-papyri texts. 

Even though there is not much room for certainty, the future-referring use 
may also occur in the texts of the following centuries. However, most future- 
looking occurrences are actually ambiguous between a ‘possibility’ and a 
‘future reference’ reading, as exemplified in (10): 
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(10) d6s ody TH adptaByny Tob oltov ZaKkawve, Hv KAK@S 
give prt the artaba_ the grain-GEN. Zakaon-DAT., which bad-adv 
[e]AaBas map alt|rot eideun,  perapedAnOjvar 
receive-2nd AOR. from him; otherwise, regret-INEAOR.PASS. 
éxeus. 
have-2nd PRES. 

“give the artaba of grain to Zakaon, which you should not have taken 
from him; otherwise, you may / will regret it” 


(PSakaon, 55rp16 / 3rd—4th c. ap) 


In this example, as in other cases (PRyl, 242112 / 3rd c. aD, PGrenf, 82117 / 4th— 
5th c. ap), the context is strongly future-referring, since it constitutes a threat, 
a speech act inherently associated with futurity. The modal notion of possi- 
bility is also very likely, though, as it is also quite productive in similar 
contexts and is tightly linked with the notion of ability, both semantically 
and cross-linguistically (Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 192). The transition 
from ability to possibility is easy, and can be seen as the loss of the require- 
ment that the enabling conditions of the action lie within the agent. There- 
fore, it is also easy to assume that the éyw AVC could express the meaning of 
possibility as well. Obviously, (10) aptly demonstrates how readily ability gives 
rise to possibility, and how the latter is ambiguous with future reference 
in specific contexts. It is a well-known fact that ambiguity is typical in 
constructions expressing various modal meanings, and it is hardly possible 
to determine the exact meaning in every case. 

Moreover, such examples could be seen as the linking context between an 
already extant possibility meaning and a new, future-referring meaning for 
the éyw AVC. In this case, the latter meaning would have emerged through the 
mediation of a possibility stage. Even though the association between the two 
types of meaning is well known, and is particularly favored in contexts such as 
the one exemplified in (10), the scarcity of the possibility meaning as well as 
the relative chronology of attestations do not seem to favor such an account at 
a first glance. Moreover, it seems that, cross-linguistically speaking, the 
emergence of FCs from a possibility meaning is rather rarely manifested (cf. 
Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 266). However, the association between 
possibility and futurity must have played a role in the transition from ability 
to future reference, as will be argued further below. 

Concerning the issue of the assumed obligation stage, the papyri are even more 
telling than the other H-R texts, since there is no attestation whatsoever of this 
modal meaning. This observation corroborates the conclusion drawn on the 
basis of the non-papyri texts, namely that, even ifsuch a meaning had developed, 
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TABLE 3.10 “Eyw AVC in the H-R period (papyri) 


2nd— 
Meaning 3rd c. BC ist c. BC 1st c. AD 2nd c. AD 3rd c. AD 4th c. ap Total 
Ability* 18 3 3 9 8 2 43 
Futurity - 1 - 1 - it 3 
Futurity / Possibility 2 1 3 
TOTAL 18 4 3 10 10 4 49 


*Excluding the formulaic construction “Evdévar éyw” 


the scarcity of its attestations, especially in relation to the—admittedly few, 
but relatively more numerous—instances of the future-referring construction, 
renders the assumption of an obligation stage highly improbable. Schema- 
tically, the attestations of the various meanings of the éyw AVC are shown 
in Table 3.10. 

The low total of token instances prevents us from drawing any conclusions 
with certainty, but, as already stated, the basic tendencies found in the non- 
papyri texts are also attested in the papyri: the continuous usage of the ability 
meaning, the emergence of the future-referring meaning, as well as the 
absence of any obligation meaning (with the exception of one or two am- 
biguous cases); consequently, the papyri confirm the authenticity of the 
picture emerging from the other textual sources. To these we should add 
the interplay between possibility and futurity, manifested more clearly in the 
papyri. 

We have yet to provide a convincing answer to the basic question, however: 
how exactly did the future-referring meaning emerge? We have already estab- 
lished that it does not constitute a case of ‘grammatical replication’ from Latin 
but mostly a language-internal development. Moreover, we have observed 
that the data do not readily comply with the scenario of an intermediate 
obligation stage between ability and futurity. It is therefore realistic to assume 
that, somehow, the future-referring ¢yw AVC constitutes a direct descendant 
of the ancient ability use of this particular construction and its closely related 
notion of possibility. 

Clearly, the transition from ability / possibility to futurity in the case of this 
AVC is not an instance of “exaptation’, a term adopted by Lass (1990) to 
denote the use of an old form to express a novel function, after having lost its 
original function. If we followed such an account, we would have to accept a 
developmental discontinuity between the former and the later function of the 
particular form, a logical “leap” from one morphosyntactic area to another; in 
other words, we would have to maintain that ability / possibility cannot be a 
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direct semantic source for future reference, contrary to the evidence presented 
above. There is, however, cross-linguistic evidence that ability can in fact be 
the source of an FC (Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 264-6), and that such 
linguistic developments as the one regarding ¢yw + Infinitive do not fall under 
the scope of exaptation. Consequently, we need to illustrate explicitly the 
semantic / syntactic route of the development “ability — futurity” without 
making reference to the notion of exaptation. 

Apparently, there exists a logical / semantic relationship between ability 
and futurity, even though the former has not been widely recognized as a 
future-referring modality, contrary to other modal meanings (such as obli- 
gation). Consider example (11): 


(11) GAN etul Xprotiavds Kat mA€ov TovTov Tmap'ewob aKotoa 
but am Christian and more this from-me hear-INEAOR. 
otk exes” 
not have-2nd PRES. 
“but Iam a Christian and you cannot / will not hear anything more 
than that from me” 


(Mart. Carpi, 34.3 / 2nd c. AD) 


Even though this example has been included in the instances of ability mean- 
ing in Table 3.9, it is actually ambiguous between ability, possibility (“it is not 
possible that you hear”) and a future-referring meaning. The reason for the 
ambiguity is partly the pragmatic context, since in (11) the speaker asserts the 
inability of the hearer (the agent of the AVC) to perform an action (i.e. to hear 
anything more). But such assertions necessarily imply a possibility meaning, as 
the ability conditions lie outside the agent. Moreover, the negation further 
ambiguates the interpretation of the AVC, as a negated ability necessarily 
implies a negated possibility (cf. Iakovou, 2003 for other cases from Greek), 
which, in its turn, implies the negation of a future action, ie. “I cannot 
(I am not able) — I cannot (it is not possible that I) — I will not”. This 
implication arises each and every time that an ability / possibility construction 
is negated, and, consequently, ability and future reference are semantically 
tightly linked through the mediation of possibility. Their association can be 
schematically represented by the well-known “logical square”, where all con- 
structions occupying a corner of the square are linked with another construc- 
tion occupying a different corner through the logical relation of contradiction 
or entailment. The square was originally used by the Medieval philosophers, 
but was recently re-introduced by Horn (1989) and adopted by Levinson 
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Figure 3.4 Ability / possibility and futurity 


(2000) to account for scalar implicatures (i.e. the relation between “all”, 
“some”, etc.) and by Van der Auwera (2001) and Traugott & Dasher (2002) 
to explain instances of semantic change in the domain of modality. 

As can be seen, the same square also describes successfully the association 
between ability / possibility and future reference. Figure 3.4 illustrates that, 
while “can” does not entail “will”, the negative “cannot” entails “will not”. 
Therefore, the hitherto unexplained association between ability / possibility 
and futurity is adequately captured through the logical square. This is 
arguably one of the main mechanisms of transition from ability to futurity, 
since in every negative utterance of the éyw AVC, possibility and future 
reference were logically implied. Obviously, negative contexts are quite 
common for almost every linguistic expression, while negative expressions 
give rise to other semantic phenomena as well (such is the case for the 
scalar implicatures mentioned above). Therefore, the semantic change from 
ability to futurity is now—at least partially—captured from a contextual 
point of view. 

With regard to éyw, this argument does not explain why the éyw AVC 
developed the new meaning at this particular period but rather illustrates the 
possible mechanism of transition and how this change was facilitated by the 
intrinsic semantic properties of the construction. Furthermore, it demon- 
strates the reason why an obligation stage in the development of the éyw AVC 
is not essential conceptually, an observation complying with the evidence 
provided by the data that supported this view. On the other hand, the 
mediation of possibility in negated contexts, as well as in other contexts 
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such as threats (cf. ex. 10), cannot be denied, and, consequently, a possibility 
stage must be assumed between ability and future reference. This stage is 
mostly of a semantic nature and is hard to manifest as a distinct stage in the 
data, which, as mentioned above, do not contain one unambiguous instance 
of a possibility meaning, a fact partly expected, given the close association of 
possibility with ability. 

The path “ability — possibility — futurity” has been noted by Bybee, 
Perkins, & Pagliuca (1994: 266), although they remark that it is not very 
common, as possibility does not readily give rise to intention, which they 
consider as a prerequisite for futurity to arise. True as this may be, it has been 
illustrated above how an AVC can pass from possibility to futurity, especially 
in the case of negative contexts; consequently, the Greek data complements 
the above semantic pathway by showing how exactly the bridging between 
these meanings might come to pass. Furthermore, the development of this 
AVC is not a simple manifestation of this semantic route: instead, the éyw 
AVC underwent a series of developments, giving rise to related but distinct 
meanings, such as possibility and future reference, but also ‘scheduled future’ 
or even ‘predestination’ As illustrated above, all these meanings are probably 
attested in the H-R texts. Therefore, the development of éya AVC can best be 
captured if a multiple modal branching is assumed, similarly to its Latin 
equivalent “habeo + INF’, which, according to Coleman (1971), could also 
express possibility, while, on the other hand, must have come to express 
future reference through an obligation stage (Adams, 1991). In a multiple 
branching scenario, the occurrence of sporadic obligation instances is rather 
to be expected and, consequently, even if some of the ambiguous examples 
mentioned favor an obligation reading, they do not constitute counter-ex- 
amples to the overall scenario of the éyw AVC development. 

But perhaps one more facilitating factor for the transition from ability to 
futurity can be isolated. The past equivalent of the éyw AVC, namely 
etyov + Infinitive, was inherently associated with futurity (in the past) as 
well. As it conveyed the meaning of ability-in-the-past, it would approximate 
to the meaning of futurity-in-the-past, especially in the cases of an unrealized 
action. Unfortunately, the attestations of the past form of the éyw AVC are 
extremely scarce: ten in the literary texts and only three in the papyri. Despite 
the scarcity, two examples are found that show this ambiguous ability / 
futurity-in-the-past meaning in two different contexts: 


(12) kal yap ef py Hv) Oe Eta Yelp TO Beod pera cov ev TH wpa exeivy, 
and prt if not were the right hand the God with you prep the time that 
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Kal od Tod Biouv rovtou amarrd€éau elyes. 

and you the life-GEN. this release-INFAOR. have-2nd SING.PRET. 
“Gf the right hand of God had not been with you at that time, you 

could / would also have left this world” 


(Test. Abr (A), 18.17 / 1st c. AD) 


(13) dAAa Aecav eAuTHOnY G7. od Tapeyéevou ts TA yeveota TOD TaLdLov Lov 
but much saddened that not you-came to the birthday the child mine 
Kal od Kal 6 avnp ololu, efxes yap emt ToAAds Hpépas 
and you and the man your, have-2nd PRET. prt prep many days 
evd|plavOys [leg. edd[plavOjvac (?)] odv adre. 
delight- 2nd AOR.SUBJ? with him 
“but I was really saddened that you and your husband were not here 
at my child’s birthday, because you could / would have enjoyed yourself 
for many days with him” 


(POxy, 1676113 / 4th c. AD) 


In (12), the e?yov construction is found in the apodosis of a counterfactual 
conditional, and it is crucially not accompanied by the potential / irrealis marker 
av;!° therefore the irrealis interpretation can solely be attributed to the meaning 
of the AVC. This example illustrates nicely how ability-in-the-past, in such 
contexts, would be indistinguishable from futurity-in-the-past. The relatively 
early chronology of this text fits neatly with the date of emergence of the future- 
referring meaning suggested above (ca. 1st c. BC-ist c. AD), while similar 
examples are attested in texts of the subsequent centuries (Acta X. et P, 16.5 / 
3rd c. AD), indicating a continuous line of existence. Counterfactuals, then, must 
have been another specific context whereby the semantic change from ability to 
futurity was facilitated. It is worth mentioning that a similar use has been 
reported (Denison, 1993: 355) for the Old and Middle English “have + Infinitive” 
construction, verifying the suggested semantic link. 

The irrealis interpretation was not restricted to conditional apodoses, as 
shown in example (13). In this case, the e?yov AVC simply refers to an 
unrealized action in the past. This attestation demonstrates that the past 
equivalent of the AVC could convey this meaning in simple declarative 
clauses, at least by the end of the H-R period, if not earlier. After all, an 
apodosis is a main clause, so we could expect speakers would generalize the 
use of efyov + Infinitive in contexts outside the scope of a conditional. 


10 This marker was mainly used in AG to mark “irrealis”, depending on the verbal form it 
accompanied (cf. Goodwin, 1875: sec. VI). 
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Note incidentally that the papyrus in (13) reads efyes evd|p|avOys, which 
constitutes a manifestation of the construction “V+V<s” (cf. 2.3); the editor 
had corrected it, though, by replacing the finite form with the “correct” 
Infinitive «d¢[p]avOjvar. However, seen in the light of the wider pattern 
attested already in AG, this correction is superfluous; apparently, this pattern 
was generalized to include other verbs (apart from (é)0éAw and Kxededvw), but 
its exact distribution needs further investigation, which lies beyond the scope 
of the book. This example also constitutes the earliest attestation of this 
pattern involving éyw, and should probably be regarded as the syntactic 
source for similar attestations found in subsequent periods (Early and Late 
Medieval, cf. ch. 4-5). 

The future-referring ¢yw AVC bears again the characteristics of a more 
grammaticalized AVC in comparison to the néAAw AVC. Firstly, it manifests a 
constructional meaning, while the meaning of the AVC is still largely depen- 
dent on the lexical meaning of péAdAw. Secondly, although no radical mor- 
phological reduction in the paradigm of éyw is observed, it is important that 
in all attestations of the future-referring meaning éyw occurs in a finite form, 
or, in other words, éyw cannot appear in a participial form when forming the 
AVC, contrary to .éAAw (cf. 3.1). As to the syntagmatic bondedness between 
éxyw and its complement, there is a very clear and strong tendency for the two 
elements to appear linearly adjacent (22 / 27 occurrences, 81%), while again no 
such tendency could be observed for the néAAw AVC (cf. 3.1). Therefore, the 
combined evidence seems to be quite conclusive on that matter. 

On the whole, the examination of the texts of H-R times reveals that the 
éyw AVC acquired a future-referring meaning, probably around the 1st c. Bc— 
ist c. AD, which gained in use in the subsequent centuries. At the same time, 
the old ability meaning was continuously used throughout this period. 
Future-reference came about as a possible meaning for this AVC through 
multiple pathways, the most important being (negated) possibility. The 
reason why the new meaning appeared in that specific period is elusive, as 
always. Mutual influence from the equivalent Latin construction could con- 
stitute a partial answer, but mainly for the generalization of use of the AVC in 
the future-referring meaning, not its original emergence. Another possible 
relevant factor might be the tendency of speakers of Demotic (Egyptian), the 
common variety of Egyptian mainly employed at that period, to use “peri- 
phrastic” constructions, although of a different character (Loprieno, 1995: 91). 
The vast majority of the surviving papyri come from Egypt, and there is no 
doubt that the language contact situation in that area must have influenced 
the Greek as we see it today in the papyri; still no thorough understanding of 
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the sociolinguistic situation and, especially, its outcome in Hellenistic— 
Roman Egypt is yet available. 

As expected, not all FCs were used in the same contexts. The éAAw AVC 
could not apparently be used in irrealis contexts of the type exemplified in 
(12-13), as no similar example has been found containing the p.éAAw AVC, 
despite its relative abundance in the very same texts. This observation indi- 
cates a specialization in meaning for the two AVCs, which could provide a 
communicative reason for the co-existence of (at least) two AVCs expressing 
future reference. Moreover, a different kind of specialization was also mani- 
fested: sociolinguistic specialization to certain registers, since the éyw AVC 
was undoubtedly restricted to lower registers of use, contrary to wéAAw, which 
enjoyed a sociolinguistically unrestricted use. Such a specialization is com- 
monly not taken into account by grammaticalization studies: for instance 
Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca (1994: 243) only mention the different range of uses 
that AVCs belonging to the same functional domain might have, depending 
largely on the retention of previous lexical meanings. However, the sociolin- 
guistic specialization can more readily account for the co-occurrence of 
multiple AVCs with similar meanings, since it illustrates that, irrespective of 
retained properties, speakers choose which AVC to use on a sociolinguistic 
basis. 


3.3 (E)0éAw + Infinitive: volition, futurity, and new 
developments 


Already in AG (cf. 2.3), the construction (é)#éAw + Infinitive manifested a 
semantic ‘split’: on the one hand, it was normally used to convey the lexical 
meaning of volition and, on the other hand, it had acquired a grammatical status 
and was used as an AVC to convey the meaning of future reference as well as to 
express generic, timeless statements. This semantic divergence also became 
gradually syntactically marked starting in the H-R period, as the infinitival 
complementation of the lexical (é)6éAw gave way slowly but surely to a clausal 
complementation introduced by (va or to a bare finite (Subjunctive) form. 
In contrast, the TAM meanings were always conveyed by the (é)éAw + Infinitive 
construction, solidifying little by little into a syntactic / semantic divergence 
between the lexical and the grammatical verb which would prove crucial in 
the development of the AVC, as we shall see below (cf. 5.4). Following this line 
of development, the findings of the investigation on the lexical and the gram- 
matical meaning(s) of the construction will be presented separately. 
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Regarding the volitional (2)#éAw, what is of particular interest is the issue 
of complementation. The replacement of the Infinitive by a clausal comple- 
ment constitutes part of a wider pattern of change, which ultimately resulted 
in the almost total loss of the Infinitive by the end of the Late Medieval period 
(a5th c.) (for more details, cf. Joseph, 1983). Concerning the stages of this 
development, the traditional account has been oversimplified, according to 
the evidence provided by the investigation of (é)éAw. To be more precise, it 
has ignored the pattern V + Vs, already mentioned here on previous occa- 
sions (cf. 2.3-3.2). The texts of the H-R period suggest that this pattern was 
actually more productive than the alternative involving clausal complementa- 
tion, as far as (€)@éAw is concerned. It should be noted that the replacement of 
the Infinitive took place almost exclusively in cases of disjoint reference, that 
is to say in cases where the subject of the Infinitive was different from the 
subject of the verb, similar to the instances of the V + Vs pattern in AG. The 
development of the complementation of volitional (é)@éAw, as this is depicted 
in the non-papyri texts, is illustrated in Table 3.11. 

As can be seen, the infinitival complementation is still the norm by far, 
while the instances of the V+Vs pattern clearly outnumber those of clausal 
complementation. This fact has remained hitherto unnoticed, even though it 
should be expected given that this alternative existed even in AG. The 
abundance of attestations of non-infinitival complementation when disjoint 
reference is involved immediately suggests that this specific syntactic con- 
figuration was originally the target of change. This is expected, since it has 
been found that, cross-linguistically, the complement of “want” verbs has 
predominantly the same subject with the verb (Haspelmath, 1999a) and, 
therefore, the Jess frequent pattern, i.e. disjoint reference, would be the first 
to be replaced in case of syntactic change, according to the frequency effects 


TABLE 3.11 Volitional (é)0éAw in the H-R period (non-papyri) 


ist C.BC— 
Complement 3rd c. Bc 1st c.AD 1stc. AD 2ndc. ap 3rdc. AD 4thc. ap ___‘ Total 


INE. 35 6 318 75 35 89 558 (92.7) 
iva+SUBJ - - 9 - - 2 11 (1.8) 
(disj.) 

iva+SUBJ - - 1 - - - 1 (0.2) 
(co-ref.) 

Vs(co-ref.) 1 1 24 3 = 3 32 (5.3) 


TOTAL 36 7 352 78 35 94 602 
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already discussed. Surprisingly enough, there is one instance of a clausal 
complement involving a co-referent subject: 


(14) ‘“MéAdov 0éAa’, dyotv, ‘tv éxetvos adta adéAnrar 7 iveya 
More want-ist PRES, says, that he these lose-3rd SUBJ. or that I 
pn TE pipar’. 


not send-1st SUBJ. 
“T prefer, [she] said, that he lose these rather than that I do not 
send [them]” 


(Diss., 2.7.8 / 1st c. AD) 


This example is even more interesting since it is found in a text by 
Epictetus, which arguably belongs to a higher register of use than the other 
texts of the corpus!! (Horrocks, 1997: 91). Furthermore, as it is taken from a 
dialogue, it leads us to assume that in spoken language the clausal comple- 
mentation could have been more widespread than what the texts make us 
believe. The above example manifests one of the contexts that might have 
facilitated the generalization of the clausal complement in the case of co- 
referent subject: as a disjoint subject complement immediately follows the 
verb, the complement with co-referent subject that comes after could not 
presumably appear in an infinitival form (with the subject itself left unex- 
pressed), as this would most probably invite a co-referential interpretation 
with the intervening disjoint subject, and not with the subject of the verb 
6éAw! Moreover, as the two complement clauses in (14) are contrasted in 
terms of their subject, this contrast is made more explicit by using the same 
complementation pattern. 

The papyri comply with the picture emerging from the other texts of the 
H-R period. Generally, the Infinitive constitutes the dominant means of 
complementation for the volitional (2)éAw, while the two other alternatives 
already mentioned are also attested, with the same relevant token frequency of 
use, i.e. the V + Vs pattern!” being slightly more common than the (va-clause. 
Moreover, (€)0éAw, like yw, constitutes the basis for a formula 


11 Therefore, it is excluded from the quantitative study of the period, but it is examined as 
representative of a different register, to control for the register factor in the development of the 
AVCs. The list of all texts consulted, but not included in the quantitative analysis, is given in the 
bibliography. 

12 Mandilaras (1973: 257) mentions this pattern, although he refers to it using the term “deliberative 
subjunctive”, not being aware that it constituted a general pattern of complementation, as illustrated 
here. 
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TABLE 3.12 Volitional (é)@éAw in the H-R period (papyri) 


2nd c. BC— 
Complement 3rd c. Bc 1stc. BC 1st c. AD 2ndc. ap 3rdc. Ap 4th. ap Total 


INF. 9 19 30 74 44 46 222 (93.4) 

iva+SUBJ - - 1 1 - - 2 (0.8) 
(disj.) 

Vs (disj.) 1 (2) = = 5 5 1 12 (5.0) 

Vs (co-ref.) = = = 1 = 1 2 (0.8) 

TOTAL 10 19 31 81 49 48 238 


2 


(“yi(y)vboxew oé 0€\w” “Td like you to know”), very frequently attested in 
the papyri containing private and official correspondence (its attestations are 
excluded from the table). These observations are illustrated in Table 3.12. 

The sole new development, not attested in the other textual sources and 
hitherto unknown, is the generalization of the V + Vs pattern to include cases 
of co-referentiality, as in (15): 


(15) €¢ wev od OéAeus amoomaons Ti piAlijav, 
If prt you want-2nd PRES. end-2nd AOR.SUBJ. the friendhsip, 
€oTw. 


be-3rd PRES.IMP. 
“Sf you want to end the friendship, so be it” 


(SB, 10841rp ru / 4th c. ap) 


As with clausal complementation, the alternative V + Vs pattern came grad- 
ually to be used in co-referential contexts, ‘creeping’ into the last context 
where the Infinitive was exclusively used in previous periods. The papyri fill in 
the picture drawn from the other textual sources regarding the complementa- 
tion of the lexical verb, by showing that the two syntactic alternatives could be 
used in all contexts. However, the Infinitive appears—not only in the papyri 
but in all texts of this period—to constitute undoubtedly the norm in written 
language, despite the traces of its gradual weakening. 

Of more interest to this investigation are the various TAM meanings that 
the (é€)@éAw AVC could convey in this period. Recall that in AG, this AVC was 
occasionally used as an FC and could also express genericness, i.e. timeless 
truths (cf. Table 2.7). However, in the corpus of the H-R period (papyri 
excluded), the (é)#éAw AVC is hardly ever attested. The only possible example 
of a future-referring meaning for the (é)@éAw construction comes from the 
very late stages of the period: 
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(16) kat dia «= TV Tovyplav atbra@v, aoePels ovTes, od 
and for the wickedness their, impious are-PCIPLE.PRES., not 
béAovow ek = vexp@v avaoTHvat, 610 Kal TH avaoTacw 
want-3rd PL.PRES. from dead rise-INRAOR.PASS., hence and the 
resurrection 
dca BaAAovaw 


mock-3rd PL.PRES. 
“and because of their wickedness, as they are impious, they will not (?) / 
do not want to (?) rise from the dead, hence they mock the resurrection” 


(Constit. Apost., 6.26.16 / 4th c. AD) 


This example comes from a text with advice against heretics, who, in this case, 
mock the resurrection; hence, although future reference would seem a plaus- 
ible interpretation in this instance, the volitional meaning also looks at least 
equally possible: “they do not want to rise from the dead, and that’s why they 
mock the resurrection”. There is another example where a future-referring 
meaning might also be possible, this time from the New Testament: 


(a7) Ti Oéderé poor = Oobvaun Kayo  vpiv 
What want-2nd PL.PRES. to-me give-INF.AOR. and-I_ to-you 
Tapadwouw avrov; 


deliver-ist SING.FUT. him 
“what will you / are you willing to give me so that I give him to you?” 


(Matth., 26.15 / 1st c. AD) 


Arguably, however, in this example the favored notion is intention, so (17) 
does not constitute a clear example of future reference but only of the path 
leading from volition, through intention, to futurity. This near-total absence 
of the future-referring meaning of the construction calls for an explanation, 
bearing in mind two facts: its limited, but still more frequent use in AG, and 
the relevant (more than 20 in number) attestations of the future-referring éyw 
AVC (cf. 3.2) in the very same texts. We will comment on these observations 
after the investigation of the contemporary papyri. 

With regard to the generic meaning, it is attested in the texts of Epictetus 
(Diss, 1.2.17 / 3.13.3), a writer who, as already mentioned, could be placed in 
the middle register of use. A further investigation of three more contemporary 
authors whose language is comparable (if belonging to a higher register 
overall) to that of Epictetus, namely Strabo, Plutarch, and Pausanias, revealed 
that they all contained attestations of the (é€)@éAw AVC conveying 
either generic or habitual meaning, the latter being very close semantically 
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to both volition and genericness (Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 157) 
(Strabo: 11.2.1713 / Quaest. Conv. 678,D,5 / Pausanias: 3.26.3, 8.29.2, 8.54.2, 
9.39.6). Apparently, the AVC was used in these meanings only in middle 
and higher registers of the written language requiring a specific sort of context 
(such as ‘popular philosophy’), hence its absence in the other texts of the 
corpus. 

Apart from these meanings already attested in AG (with the possible 
exception of habitual), the construction (é)#éAw + Infinitive developed new 
modal meanings, frequently expressed cross-linguistically by FCs. The first of 
them is exemplified in (18): 


(18) Kat dunmopouv, aAAos mpos GAAov A€yovtes, Ti béreu 
and wondered one prep other saying, what want-3rd PRES. 
TOUTO elvat; 
this be-INEPRES? 
“and they wondered, saying one to the other: What can / must this be?” 


(Acta, 2.12 / 1st c. AD) 


In this example, (é)#éAw + Infinitive conveys rather unambiguously the modal 
meaning of epistemic possibility. The development of this meaning, which is 
once more attested in the same text (Acta, 17.20), illustrates the multi-func- 
tionality of the (é)@éAw construction that will become even more evident 
below. Interestingly, although epistemic possibility is commonly expressed 
by FCs, it supposedly arises in the last stages of the development of an FC 
(Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 279). This prediction cannot easily account 
for the Greek data. There is no doubt that the (é) #éAw AVC could convey future 
reference already in AG (cf. 2.3), and, strictly chronologically speaking, there 
had been a considerable lapse of time from that period to the texts of the New 
Testament (ca. 4-5 centuries). On the other hand, there is no indication 
whatsoever of an ‘advanced’ development of this FC: apparently, it was seldom 
used, and, more importantly, it is never found in the very same text that 
contains this instance of epistemic possibility meaning. Therefore, it seems 
unlikely that this meaning argues for an advanced stage of development of the 
(é)@éAw FC. Rather, one should look for a different path of development. 

Related to this issue is, perhaps, a further novelty, attested, unexpectedly 
enough, in the writings of a well-known grammarian of the 2nd c. ap, namely 
Apollonius Dyscolus. Apollonius is using the (é)@éAw construction to convey 
a different, deontic meaning: 


13 Even though Strabo mentions that, in this line (probably a proverb), he cites Euripides. 
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(19) kal yap Ta mpwrdtuTa OéreEx OTwodHnToTE TEpLoTacbaL... 
and prt the simple want-3rd SING.PRES. absolutely _ stress- INEPRES.PASS. 
“and the simple (non-compounds) [adverbs] must absolutely be marked 
with a circumflex” 


(De adv., Part 2, 1.1, p. 158/2nd c. AD) 


There are in total 15 attestations of this deontic meaning for the (é)0éAw 
construction in similar contexts in Apollonius (e.g. De pronom., Part 2, 1.1, 
p. 31 / p. 92, among others). In all these examples, the subject of OéAeu is 
inanimate, suggesting that @éAe. has a grammatical status, since the lexical 
verb would require an animate agent (and the possibility of metaphor is too 
far-fetched to consider in these cases). The deontic meaning in (19) is revealed 
and emphasized at the same time by the adverb é7wody7ore (“absolutely”). 
The development of such a modal meaning for this construction should not 
be regarded as unexpected, because the transition from “want” to “need” is 
very common and predictable, especially in case of a weakening of the 
semantic requirement for an animate subject: a “want” verb, when accom- 
panying an inanimate subject, can readily be interpreted as “need”, since 
inanimate subjects cannot have volition of their own by definition. In this 
case, this modal meaning does not presuppose the emergence of the future- 
referring meaning of the construction. It is rather unexpected, though, that 
the deontic modality is first attested in the writings of a grammarian who, 
particularly in this period of the rise of Atticism (cf. 1.3), must have been very 
cautious and rather prescriptive in his use of language. It is, consequently, 
fairly safe to assume that the use of (é)@éAw to convey a deontic meaning was 
quite common and well established, at least in certain registers or dialects. 
The emergence of the deontic meaning is interesting from a theoretical 
point of view as well. Despite the well-known and widely-documented asso- 
ciation between deontic modality and futurity, especially in the 2nd person 
(cf., for example, Aijmar, 1985, among many others), it has been argued that 
FCs originating from volition verbs should not, in principle, exhibit uses 
belonging to a different semantic source of FCs, such as obligation (Bybee, 
Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 257). However, the Greek data leaves no room for 
doubt that this restriction is too strong, and that FCs stemming from verbs of 
volition can also convey deontic meanings; in any case, Bybee, Perkins, & 
Pagliuca (1994: 257) admit that, in the case of this restriction, they have some 
“unresolved anomalies”. It is proposed here that these “anomalies” need not 
arise at all if we consider that AVCs may also express meanings from various 
semantic paths, possibly (at least originally) unrelated; in the case of the 
(€)@éAw construction, it could convey both deontic modality and futurity, 
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probably through different paths: “want — intend” for the future, “want — need” 
for deontic modality. There is no reason to postulate an incompatibility of these 
two meanings being expressed by the same AVC, as the semantics of the Auxiliary 
can give rise to multiple modal developments (as with the éyw AVC, cf. 3.2). 
Moreover, this assumption also resolves the inconsistency between the presumed 
(but not justified by the data) ‘advanced’ stage of the (é)éAw FC in accordance 
with its conveying epistemic possibility. This meaning is easily derived from 
the deontic meaning of the (é)@éAw construction, independently developed, as 
argued above: it is commonly accepted that deontic modalities give rise to epi- 
stemic modalities (already suggested by Horn, 1972). If we assume, accordingly, 
that the possibility meaning exemplified in (18) originates in the deontic meaning 
attested in contemporary works, then the apparent inconsistency of the early 
stage of development of the FC and availability of epistemic meaning never arises. 

In the light of these facts, the examination of the papyri becomes even more 
crucial in order to arrive at a relatively clear picture for the (é)éAw AVC. As 
we have mentioned, the low-level (non-papyri) texts of the H-R period 
contain only two possible instances of the (é)@éAw AVC, one perhaps 
conveying a future-referring meaning and the other epistemic possibility. 
Moreover, texts of the middle register contained attestations of two further 
meanings, the generic / habitual and the deontic. With regard to the future- 
referring meaning, the papyri provide five more instances where this inter- 
pretation is the preferred one, the clearest being the following: 


(20) otrw péxpt onpepov Ta TAoia THs avvevas eEAADev (va 
not-yet till today the ships of annona sailed so-that 
duvnbdpev e€eNeiv.... A€yovar 6€ = OTL pepe 
can-1stPL.AOR.SUBJ. sail-INE.AOR. ...say prt that by 
15 OéAopev 
15 want-ist PL.PRES. 
e€eAeiv ovv bed. 
sail-INEAOR. with God 
“The ships of annona have not yet sailed, so that we be able to sail... 
But they say that by the 15th we will sail, God willing” 


(POxy, 1763r10 / 3rd c. AD) 


This example is the most unambiguously future-referring attestation of 
the (2)@éAw AVC. Similarly unambiguous are two more attestations (PBingen, 
74 / 2nd c. ap, PRyl, 691r9 / 3rd c. AD), while in another two cases the 
context provides no certain clue, even though future reference is possible 
(PBad, 35v8 / 1st c. AD — SB, 9026 / 2nd c. AD). These examples prove to a great 
extent that the (é)@éAw AVC continued to be used as an FC in the H-R period. 
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If we compare these attestations with the relevant attestations of the 
equivalent éyw AVC in the papyri, which are six in number (if we include 
the three instances of ambiguity between future reference and possibility in 
the overall total), we can draw the conclusion that the two AVCs might have 
been equally (un)common in use, at least in the papyri. In the other texts of 
the period, though, the picture is completely different, with éyw being much 
more common than (é)@éAw (the relevant numbers are 22 and 1(?), respect- 
ively). This inconsistency between the two types of texts is the only major one 
manifested with regard to the FCs. Are these facts reconcilable, then? 

In the papyri, as with éyw, the future-referring (é)9éAw AVC is found in 
low-register texts: the example (20) constitutes an excerpt from a note of a 
sailor, being therefore quite representative of the actual speech of that time. 
The other four possible examples of this meaning are all attested in private 
letters, supporting the assumption that the future-referring (é)#éAw AVC 
must have been productive in the low registers of use, just like éyw. Appar- 
ently, though, the latter had already ‘infiltrated’ higher registers to some 
extent, i.e. the texts of those authors not aiming to imitate or achieve the 
‘eloquence’ of the language of the Attic writers. It is very likely that there was a 
difference in register of use between the two constructions: the éyw AVC had 
wider application than the (é)@éAw AVC which was presumably still restricted 
to the lower registers. The reason for this sociolinguistic specialization is now 
almost impossible to ascertain, but the equivalence of the éyw AVC with the 
Latin “habeo” AVC must have greatly facilitated the spread of éyw in contrast 
to (€)0éAw (cf. 3.2). 

A new development of the (é)@éAw construction is attested solely in the 
papyri, from the 3rd c. ap onwards: the construction is now used in requests 
(cf. also Mandilaras, 1973: 251-2), in which case (é)#éAw appears either in the 
Subjunctive (21) or in the Imperative (22): 


(21) Kdpre Hudv adeAdar. wy OH€Ans apatdnoas [leg. dueAjoar] 
lord our brother. not want-2nd SING.SUBJ. disregard-INEAOR. 
“our dear brother: please, do not disregard [this case]” 


(PWisc, 74r20 / 4th c. AD) 


(22) 0€Ancov doov xpylovar ev te oi7w 7 o€ous [leg. d€er] 
want-2nd IMP.AOR. as-much they-need in prt grain or vinegar 
TApacxyov avrots 
provide-2nd IMP.AOR. to-them 
“please, provide them with grain and vinegar, as much as they need” 


(POxy, 177616 / late 4th c. AD) 
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The example in (22) constitutes a further stage in this development in 
comparison to (21), since, in this case, (é)éAw, attested in the Imperative, is 
followed by a verb again in the Imperative (zapacyod), and it consequently 
functions as an uninflected form not adding much to the propositional 
meaning of the utterance, similarly to particles such as “please”. This par- 
ticle-like usage is straightforwardly reminiscent of the classical Latin (nega- 
tive) Imperative particle “noli / nolite’, an observation that, combined with 
an exact parallel in French (e.g. “Veuillez aller’=“Please, go”), illustrates that 
such a usage is typical for volitional verbs, at least in the Indo-European 
language family. 

Finally, another previously unknown development (with regard to this 
period) is also manifested in the papyri, namely the disjunctive 
Bédeus ... B€Aews .. 


(23)mpos 70 ac€ovarav [leg. éEovalav] adz[o]y avyw [leg. éyew] deca tadTns Lov 
prep the authority him have-INEPRES. through this mine 
THs evToAns OeAns more  OedAns yapilecbat 
the act want-2nd SING.PRES. sell-INF? want-2nd SING. PRES. offer-INF. 
[z7)|v SovAnv pov [Aleodwpa... 
the slave mine Theodora 
“in order that he has the authority, through this act of mine, to either sell 
or give away my slave Theodora...” 


(POxy, 277166 / 4th c. AD) 


Even though this new non-lexical use of (€)@éAw is not surprising by itself, 
since there is a close cross-linguistic parallel again from Latin (“vel... vel”) and 
there is also another example in the papyri which illustrates the semantic path 
leading to this construction," its attestation in the papyri of this period is 
remarkable and of interest to us for a different reason: as this construction is 
still in use today in Modern Greek, and the next (in chronological order) 
example is found in a text of the 10th century (!) (cf. 4.3), this attestation of 
the disjunctive #éAeus reveals quite emphatically our limited knowledge of the 
actual linguistic developments in the spontaneous, spoken language of this 
period. 

It has been mentioned that in the non-papyri texts there are—limited— 
instances of other TAM uses of the (é)éAw construction: one conveying 
epistemic possibility is attested in the religious texts of the corpus, while the 


14 PTebt, 421 / 3rd c. ap: aAAa bedis adro tadjoa|t] modAnoov, Ads avTo adeivat ™ 
Ouyarpi clov| ades. “but if you want to sell it, sell it, if you want to leave it to your daughter, leave it”. 
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generic and the deontic meanings are attested in works of middle register. In 
the papyri, the generic meaning is not found, which is to be expected given 
the register of these texts, which mostly deal with everyday matters. The 
modal meaning of possibility is also not attested, a fact probably indicative 
of its infrequent use. There exists, however, one example where the deontic 
interpretation for the construction is preferable: 


(24) ofdas 6: [leg. dru] Kal ra evéxupa y[ulav Ew elatv kal 6 marip wav 


know that and the loans ours out are and the father ours 

Avdcxopos éxpnoev Hiv Kal atrov béAopev TAnpacar 

Dioskorus _ lent us and him  want-ist PL.PRES. pay-INEAOR. 
610 oTrovdy Got yevéo@w ovvBaréobar = adTa@ 


for-this haste to-you become pay-INEAOR. him 

“You know that our loans are out (?) and that our father Dioskorus has 
lent us [money] and that we need to pay him. So, hasten to give him 
money...” 


(POxy, 3419 / 4th c. AD) 


Although a volitional reading is not excluded, the context arguably favors a 
deontic interpretation. This example, though unique, lends some justification 
to the abundance of attestations of such a modal meaning in the writings of 
Appollonius Dyscolus, which should arguably presuppose a rather extensive 
use of the deontic (é)#éAw AVC. 

The discussion above reveals an important difference between the future- 
referring AVCs: the (é)@éAw construction acquired a great variety of TAM 
meanings in a range of different registers following different paths of gramma- 
ticalization, while éyw and especially ~éAAw had more specialized uses. On 
the other hand, the (€)@éAw AVC is in general quite rare, despite this semantic 
and sociolinguistic variation. This is depicted in Table 3.13, which illustrates 


TABLE 3.13. The (é)@éAw AVC in the H-R period 


3rd c. BC— 
Meaning istc.BC  istc.AD 2ndc.ap 3rdc. ap 4thc. ap Total 
Future-ref. - 1 2 2 1(2) 
Possibility (epistemic) - 2 - - - 2 
Deontic - - - - 1 1 
Requests - - - 3 13 16 


TOTAL = 3 2 5 15 25 
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the token frequency of TAM meanings of (€)@éAw + Infinitive both in the 
papyri and the other textual sources (excluding the texts belonging to middle 
registers). 

Regarding the past form 70eAov, contrary to the development of 
etyov + Infinitive which must have been associated with the development of 
the equivalent present form, no attestation of any non-lexical meaning has 
been found. Apparently, no such meaning of the (é€)@éAw construction was 
analogically extended to the past form, probably because of their limited use. 
It will be seen that the two forms of the (é)@éAw AVC had mostly divergent 
developments (cf. mainly ch. 5). 

Concerning the grammatical status of the (é)éAw AVC, all the observations 
with regard to éyw apply also to (é)#éAw: morphologically, even though (é) 0éAw 
is still frequently used in the participial form, none of the future-referring 
attestations occurs in this non-finite form; and, syntactically, (2) #éAw+ Infinitive 
were apparently very tightly linked when they conveyed future reference (Adja- 
cent: 5/6, 83%). Recall that, in AG (cf. 2.3), in only 30% of the future-referring 
examples of this construction were the two elements adjacent. Although the 
actual number of attestations is too small to draw firm conclusions, there seems 
to be a development in terms of bondedness, which would be expected as the 
construction became more and more grammatical. 

On the whole, the (é)@éAw AVC continued to be used as an FC in the H-R 
period, probably in the lower registers. Simultaneously, it developed into a 
multi-functional form, as it could convey a wide variety of TAM meanings, 
either related to the FC (generic) or as possible independent developments 
(deontic, possibility, requests). In all such instances, the verb was comple- 
mented by an Infinitive. However, the volitional (€)@éAw was occasionally 
complemented by a bare finite form (Subjunctive) or a subordinate (va— 
clause. Contrary to what is traditionally assumed, the former was more 
common than the latter, at least in this period. Finally, the present and the 
past forms of the construction apparently followed completely different paths, 
as 70eAov was still solely used in its lexical meaning. 


3.4 Conclusions: the interaction of three AVCs 


In the H-R period, all three AVCs were used in the domain of future reference. 
The two AVCs built on jéAAw and (é)6éAw could convey the future-referring 
meaning already in AG (with »éAAw having obviously a much wider use), 
while éyw + Infinitive became an FC during this period. These three construc- 
tions were not equivalent in all respects. Sociolinguistically speaking, wéAAw 
was most readily accepted in all registers of use, as it had a wide applicability 
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and was presumably associated with the language of the classical period, 
whereas the other two AVCs originated from the lower registers, but éyw 
came to be more easily accepted in middle registers, while (€)@éAw remained 
restricted and was not used outside low-register texts. Apart from this socio- 
linguistic difference, there were specific semantic / pragmatic contexts par- 
ticular to only one of the AVCs: only e?yov, for instance, could be used in 
counterfactuals. Furthermore, the different lexical meanings of the three 
constructions played, as expected, an important role in their distribution: 
this is easy to tell in the case of (é)0¢Aw, which could express a variety of TAM 
meanings related to its volitional meaning. 

Moreover, new accounts have been put forward concerning the semantic 
route of emergence of various meanings of the AVCs, and typological predic- 
tions were found to be too restrictive, since multiple modal branching has 
apparently been quite common in the diachronic development of the Greek 
AVCs. Finally, regarding the grammaticalization stage, we have argued exten- 
sively that wéAAw + Infinitive constituted an AVC in early stages of grammati- 
calization, although it started to show evidence of further grammaticalization 
beginning this period. Schematically, the various properties of the FCs in the 
H-R period are shown in Table 3.14. 


TABLE 3.14 Properties of AVCs in H—R Greek 


Properties Médr\w "Exw CE) 0éAw 
1. Futurity J J J 
2. Other TAM meanings 
a. Obligation J (2) J (8) J 
b. Possibility - J - 
c. Epist. possibility - - A 
d. Generic - - J 
e. Ability - J - 
f. Requests - - J 
3. Past form 
a. Futurity J - 
b. Counterfact. - J - 
4. Reduction of morph. paradigm - J J 


(non-availability of non-finite 


forms) 
5. Register 
a. Low J J J 
b. Middle J Vv (?) - 
c. High J - 
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On the whole, despite the seeming similarity at first glance, the three 
constructions diverged in important respects, in relation to their semantic, 
syntactic, and sociolinguistic properties. Consequently, their parallel exist- 
ence should not come as a surprise but should be seen as a manifestation of 
the fluctuation of the domain of future reference, especially in a period when 
the whole verbal system was being restructured. 


=. 


Early Medieval Greek (5th—10th 
c. AD): the misty transition 


Introduction 


The end of the 4th century sees the end of antiquity, since in the subsequent 
centuries the political, social, and cultural environment alters dramatically 
not only in the Eastern Mediterranean but in Western Europe as well. In the 
Greek-speaking world, from the beginning of the 5th c., the new Byzantine 
empire was being gradually built. This process was not smooth but rather full 
of both external and internal problems and crises: invasions by the Arabs, the 
Avars, the Slavs, and other tribes / “nations” on the one hand, which, despite 
the heavy territorial losses, did not destroy the Byzantine power, but also, and 
perhaps more importantly, a religious crisis of extreme magnitude, spanning 
over a century (8th—9th c.), concerning the sacredness of icons, the so- 
called “Iconoclasm”. This crisis took a heavy toll on every aspect of the social 
life of the empire, and, therefore, on the study and even the production of 
texts (for more details, cf. ODB, 1991: 975-7, Bryer & Herrin, 1977 and 
Schreiner, 1988). It is widely assumed that this “war of the icons” constitutes 
one of the main reasons for the scarcity of texts surviving from this period, in 
particular from the mid-8th till the mid-gth c. This scarcity led many scholars 
to label this period, especially from the 7th till the 9th c., the “Dark Ages” of 
Byzantium. 

Even though recent studies have shown that the so-called “Dark Ages” were 
not so dark as originally presumed (cf., for example, Kazhdan, 1999 and 
Kountoura-Galaki, 2001, for a collection of papers regarding this period), 
still an important fact remains: the textual sources for Early Medieval Greek 
(EMG) are scarce not only in absolute terms but in comparison with the 
previous and the subsequent periods. And, more importantly, the low-register 
texts surviving from Early Medieval times are very limited, for a number of 
reasons: the religious texts, which proved to be quite helpful for the Roman 
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period, are now written in their vast majority in a more elaborated style, 
mainly due to the establishment of the Christian Church as the official 
religion of the empire and an altered, more favorable attitude towards the 
language of the classical period by high-profile figures of the Church, such as 
John Chrysostom, already from the early 5th c. On the other hand, papyri are 
still available for the beginning of this period, but they become exceedingly 
rare and are no longer to be found after the 8th c., since papyrus is replaced by 
other writing materials, less costly and easier to obtain. In any event, Egypt 
and North Africa, i.e. the area where most of the Greek papyri are found, fell 
into Arab hands in the 7th c., and, even though some documents were still 
written in Greek under Arab rule, Arabic quickly asserted itself as the dom- 
inant language in these areas (cf. Haldon, 1997). As a result, the Early Medieval 
period is probably the least documented period in the history of the Greek 
language, at least with regard to low-register texts. 

Consequently, the close tracking of the linguistic developments attested in 
EMG becomes an almost impossible task, especially after the 8th c. Before that 
time, there still exist ample papyri (some of which belong to rather low 
registers), various religious texts, and the first Byzantine chronicles written 
in a style relatively devoid of archaizing features. After the 8th c. though, there 
are only occasional chronicles and very few other texts to help us follow the 
developments under investigation. This lack of evidence is in sharp contrast 
with the evidence of the Late Medieval period, which is relatively richly 
documented, particularly from the 12th c. onwards. Despite all these prob- 
lems, an attempt will be made to trace as accurately as possible the develop- 
ments of the AVCs in EMG. 


4.1 MédAdw + Infinitive: apparent stability 


At first glance, no significant development can be observed in EMG with 
regard to the pwéAAw AVC. The semantic range of meanings conveyed 
remains stable, the variety of morphological forms of péAAw used is not 
diminished, and the syntactic properties of this AVC seem unchanged. I 
would like to suggest, though, that this apparent stability is mostly due to 
the problematic textual sources of this period, and hides possible develop- 
ments in the lower registers of use. This observation rests mainly on the basis 
of the pattern of complementation of juéAAw, which, as already mentioned 
(cf. 3.1), becomes a useful guide in order to determine the actual register of the 
relevant texts. 
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It has been shown (cf. 2.1 and 3.1) that the type of Infinitive complementing 
péAAw changed from the Future and the Present (and rarely the Aorist) in AG, 
to the Present and the Aorist (and only rarely the Future) in the H-R period. 
It has also been argued that, even though the Present Infinitive could convey 
both perfective and imperfective aspect, the Aorist Infinitive could be seen as 
the prototypical form expressing the perfective aspect, and its use can be 
associated with the need for explicitness in the aspectual domain, especially 
from speakers who either did not know the classical pattern or were uncertain 
of the semantic properties of the Present Infinitive, hence the proliferation of 
the Aorist Infinitive in the lower registers. 

The Aorist Infinitive as a complement of wéAAw remains in use throughout 
the EMG period: for instance, it is attested four times (Caput Lxxvi / 
Lxxvill / CLxxvi / CLxxx)! in the Spiritual Meadow by John Moschos, a 
text traditionally assumed to represent, at times quite faithfully, the actual 
speech of the educated of the 6th c. (cf. Browning, 1983: 35 and Horrocks, 1997: 
185-8), since it is written in a straightforward and plain style, containing 
extensive dialogue. From the very end of the period comes an interesting and 
previously unknown example of this complementation, in the death poem for 
Constantine VII: 


(1) eweArev 4 yAvKdrns cov, déom0Ta Kwvorartive, 
will-3rd PRET. the sweetness yours, lord Constantine, 
Spyuveau TOV tobotvTwv oe Ta oTAdyxva peta TéXos. 
hurt-INF.AOR. the-GEN. mourn-PCIPLE.PRES. you the inside prep end 
“Your sweetness, lord Constantine, would deeply hurt the hearts of those 
who miss you after your passing” 


(Death Poems, 14-15 / 959-60 AD) 


This is the only instance of the wéAAw AVC in these four songs on the death of 
emperors (the first three on Leo VI and the fourth on Constantine VII). Apart 
from the complementation pattern, it also illustrates the uninterrupted use of 
the past form equivalent of the AVC to convey the futurity-in-the-past 
meaning. On the complementation issue, it is noteworthy that Constantine 
himself also used the wéAAw + INF.AOR. pattern quite frequently in his 
writings, as illustrated in (2): 


1 It should be noted that Moschos does not often use the Aorist Infinitive after éAAw. The Present 
Infinitive is found 17 times in this construction, while there are also four cases of the Future Infinitive, 
certainly obsolete at that time. The frequency of the attestations of the Aorist Infinitive will be 
extensively discussed below. 
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(2) tdvres tov ppya Ilumivov peta THs Eavtod Suvdpews Kat adTov 
seeing the king Pipinos with the his-own force against them 


eTrepyopevov Kat wéAdovTa peta Tov (mw amomActoat 
coming and will-PCIPLE.PRES. with the horses  sail-INEAOR. 
Tpos THV ViGoV TOD Madapavxov 


to the island the-GEN. Madamaukos 

“When they saw that the King Pipinos with his force was coming against 
them and that he would sail to the island of Madamaukos together with 
his horses...” 


(De adm. imp. 28, 24 / 10th c.)? 


Consequently, it is safe to conclude that the construction pwéAAw + Aorist 
Infinitive does not constitute a peculiarity of the papyri or even of the H-R 
period but a widely existing pattern which clearly survived into Byzantine 
times, at least up to the 10th c. Nevertheless, there is a sharp contrast between 
the complementation pattern attested in the textual sources and that found in 
the papyri of EMG, which unfortunately only go up to the 8th c. These two 
patterns are shown in Tables 4.13 and 4.2: 


TABLE 4.1. Infinitival complementation of wéAAw (non-papyri) 


Complement 5th c. 6th c. 7the. 8th-othe. othe. Total 
PRES 122 (80.8) 38 (64.4) 61 (85.9) 39 (81.3) 42 (51.9) 302 (73.6) 
FUT 21 (13.9) 13 (22.0) 2 (2.8) 4 (8.3) 12(14.8) 52 (12.7) 
AOR 8 (5.3) 8 (13.6) 8 (113)  5(10.4) 27 (33.3) 56 (13.7) 
TOTAL 151 59 71 48 81 410 


TABLE 4.2 Infinitival complementation of wéAAw (papyri) 


Complement 5th c. 6th c. 7th c. 8th c. Total 
PRES 1 6 - - 7 (10.8) 
FUT 2 3 - - 5 (7.7) 
AOR 2 19 3 29 53 (81.5) 
TOTAL 5 28 3 29 65 


2 Cf. also ibid. 29.165 / 29.203 / 42.35 et al. 

3 The appearance of a relatively high number of the Future Infinitive should be attributed to the 
middle register of the writings of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, and not to any real revival of this 
pattern. 
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It is evident that, while in the papyri the Aorist Infinitive is definitely the 
norm in the complementation of néAdAw, this is not the case for the other 
textual sources, where, first, the Future Infinitive is still in use, and, second, 
the Aorist Infinitive is relatively rarely represented, the Present Infinitive 
being the dominant complement. Compared to the picture of the H—R period 
(cf. 3.1), there is one major difference: in the previous period, both the papyri 
and the other texts converged in the domination of the Present Infinitive as 
the most frequent means of complementation for néAAw; in EMG, the papyri 
(especially of the last two centuries) provide almost exclusively instances of 
the Aorist Infinitive, while the non-papyri texts contain only occasional 
attestations of this type of Infinitive. 

Arguably, this important difference can be attributed to the different 
register which the papyri and the other textual sources belong to. In other 
words, the latter were written by people who had—to a greater or lesser 
extent—a good grasp of the Greek language and, more precisely, of AG syntax 
and morphology, and thus could be seen as representatives of a middle 
register of use. On the other hand, the personal papyri, as is well known, 
were often written by people with a limited competence in Greek, and 
especially in AG; for instance, all the occurrences of the Aorist Infinitive in 
the 8th c. are attested in a corpus of correspondence of an Arabian ruler of 
Egypt (Korrah ben Scharik), who, apparently, was competent enough to use 
the »éAAw construction often, but only with the post-classical Aorist Infini- 
tive. The sociolinguistic distribution of the complement of jéAAw is further 
illustrated by examples such as found in a text of the 5th century, namely 
Historia monachorum, where there are only two instances of éAAw + Aorist 
Infinitive (9.6 / 9.58), both in the context of reported speech, which must have 
been considered as appropriate for the use of such a low-register pattern. 

The clearest indication, though, in support of this sociolinguistic analysis 
comes from a later period, from the texts of the emperor Constantine VII. In 
the prologues of two of his works, namely De adm. imp. and De cerimoniis, he 
explicitly states (in Attic) that he (thereafter) writes in an everyday language, 
avoiding features of a “high”, “learned” style. As far as we can tell, this is 
mostly true, since the language of these texts is considerably different from his 
other writings.* With regard to péAAw, there are 78 instances of the AVC to be 
found, 26 of which involve the use of the Aorist Infinitive (33%) (cf. ex. 2). 
Similar research into another historical text of his, namely De insidiis, written 
in a more elaborated style, illuminates a striking difference: in a total of 49 


4 Fora more detailed analysis of the language of these texts and, in general, of all the writings of the 
emperor, cf. Moravesik (1938). 
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attestations of the particular construction, only three involve an Aorist Infini- 
tive (6% approximately). This contrast provides reliable evidence in favor of a 
socially determined choice of the Infinitive in the construction of péAdw, as 
the texts come from the very same writer, who consciously chooses, in the case 
of the first two “popular” works, to use the Aorist Infinitive much more often, 
and then, in the case of his historical work, to hardly use it at all. On the other 
hand, this fact does not imply that the wéAAw AVC as such was characterized 
as being rather low-register, since this would be refuted by the vast number of 
attestations of this construction in works of learned writers, which should 
be contrasted with the relatively limited number of instances of the other 
future-referring AVCs (éyw / @éAw> + Infinitive) in such contexts. This point 
will be discussed after the investigation of the other AVCs. 

The sociolinguistic distribution of the complement of wéAdw, hitherto 
unknown, can shed light on a “mystery” associated with wéAAw. To be more 
precise, the observation that in Medieval Cypriot »éAAw + Infinitive was 
replaced by péAAw + va + Aorist Subjunctive is not surprising, according to 
my findings and contra Aerts (1983), who obviously was not aware either of 
the papyrological or of the Byzantine data and expected the Present Subjunct- 
ive instead, according to the pattern shown in Table 4.1. 

It is more important to note that the divergence of the evidence between 
the papyri and the non-papyri textual sources reveals that the evidence in the 
latter cannot be taken at face value, since these texts only occasionally contain 
patterns of everyday language. Therefore, they are bound to obscure the 
linguistic developments occurring in this period, not only as far as wéAAw is 
concerned but in general. This is clearly exemplified in the case of éAmilw, a 
verb whose complementation, even though originally similar to that of 
péAAw, started diverging in the H-R period, a fact possibly related to the 
inclusion of jéAAw in the core of more frequent, grammatical verbs that 
retained their infinitival complements after the advent of clausal comple- 
ments (cf. 5.1). Again, the papyri dating from EMG reveal a completely 
different pattern from the one found in the non-papyri texts, as shown in 
Tables 4.3 and 4.4, respectively. 

The striking contrast between the papyri and the other textual sources is 
entirely clear: while the papyri contain only instances of a clausal complemen- 
tation for éAmi¢w (with just one exception), the other texts categorically favor 
an infinitival complement. Given that we know that the overall development 


5 From this point onwards, the form @éAw instead of (é)@éAw will be exclusively used, since the 
latter becomes rare in EMG and is mainly restricted to the archaizing texts of the higher registers. 
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TABLE 4.3 Complementation of éAmiCw (papyri) 


Complement 5th c. 6th c. 7th c. 8th c. Total 
iva-clause 2 - - - 2 (11.8) 
67 -clause 1 10 2 1 14 (82.4) 
INEAOR - 1 - - 1 (5.8) 
TOTAL 3 u 2 1 17 


TABLE 4.4 Complementation of éAmi¢w (non-papyri) 


Complement 5th c. 6th c. 7th c. 8th—gth c. loth c. Total 
or-clause - - 3 - 1 4 (11.1) 
INEPRES 3 2 1 2 9 (25.0) 
INEAOR 4 1 5 9 2 21(58.3) 
INEFUT 1 - - 1 - 2 (5.6) 
TOTAL 8 3 9 ab 5 36 


proceeded along the lines indicated by the papyri, resulting in the replacement 
of the Infinitive by a subordinate clause, the evidence presented above argues 
quite clearly for a lack of trustworthiness in the non-papyri textual sources of 
EMG, at least with respect to lower registers. 

Therefore, regarding the péAAw AVC, its apparent stability in all linguistic 
levels (with the possible exception of the proliferation of the Aorist Infinitive 
in its complementation pattern) is most probably a result of the problems in 
the textual evidence and does not represent an actual stage of stability in its 
use in the lower registers. This will become convincingly clear when the 
evidence from the following period is presented (cf. 5.1). Moreover, the 
evidence of the papyri suggests that wéAAw became increasingly differentiated 
from the other future-referring lexical verbs, since it could not be comple- 
mented by a subordinate clause (cf. Table 4.2), contrary to éAwiCw (and, 
presumably, most of the other verbs of this class by that time), which were 
almost exclusively complemented by a subordinate clause (cf. Table 4.3). The 
contrast between péAAw and the complementation pattern of other, lexical 
future-referring verbs, originating in the H-R period (cf. 3.1), is now beyond 
doubt established. Even though corroborating semantic or morphosyntactic 
evidence is lacking, indirect evidence (the difference with éAwi@w in terms of 
complementation) argues that the ¢éAAw AVC has progressed a stage in the 
grammiaticalization chain. 
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4.2 "Exyw + Infinitive: the dominant AVC 


The construction éyw + Infinitive proliferates in the texts of EMG, the papyri 
included. Banescu (1915) cites numerous examples of this FC from this period, 
and all subsequent investigations (cf., for example, Aerts, 1965, Joseph, 1983, 
Horrocks, 1997) seem to agree that it constituted, if not the dominant 
means overall, at least the dominant AVC to express future reference. This 
well-known fact is further supported by this investigation: ¢yw + Infinitive is 
richly attested throughout the period, both in the papyri and the non-papyri 
texts. No attention has been paid, though, to the sociolinguistic parameters 
of its distribution, i.e. the genre and the register of the texts wherein it is 
found. 

In the H-R period this FC could be regarded as a feature mostly of low- 
register texts and, presumably, of low-register oral communicative contexts 
(cf. 3.2). This situation gradually changes, so that by the end of the Early 
Medieval period, éyw + Infinitive could be used in texts of a rather higher 
register, as is the case for some works of the emperor Constantine Porphyr- 
ogenitus, as we shall see below. 

Interesting in this respect is the Spiritual Meadow; Browning (1983: 35) has 
attempted a survey of all FCs attested in this work, which, according to his 
count, amount to 55 attestations in total. It is rather unfortunate that he does 
not provide us with the exact number of attestations for each form, even 
though he argues that the most frequent FC is the Present Tense. In any case, 
the actual number given above is proven to be inaccurate: the éyw AVC is 
attested 31 times conveying a future-referring meaning and the equivalent 
péAAw AVC is attested 25 times. Obviously, the total number of all FCs is 
much higher than the one given by Browning, since two of the forms alone 
amount to 56 attestations. More interesting, though, is the relative number of 
attestations of these two constructions: despite the high frequency of péAAw, 
the yw AVC is even more frequent, according to the figures given above. In 
most other texts, when péAAw is frequently used, the other AVCs are less 
common, a fact that can be attributed to the higher register of use for néAAw: 
when writers are competent enough in Greek to regularly use the péAAw AVC, 
they avoid employing the other semantically similar AVCs. In the case of the 
Spiritual Meadow, the altered picture can be attributed to a great extent to the 
particular character of the text, which contains prose and dialogue inter- 
mixed. "“Eyw + Infinitive as an FC is almost exclusively found in the dialogue 
parts, as in (3): 


(3) «Kupe aBBa, apre exw amobaveiv». Kat pera tpets yyepas 
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Father abbot, soon have-ist PRES. die-INF.AOR. And after three days 

aveTray 

died 

“Father abbot, I will die soon’. And after three days he died.” 
(Spiritual Meadow, Caput v) 


On that basis, it can be argued that, regarding ¢yw + Infinitive, the text by 
Moschos reflects a transitional period in terms of register, whereby éyw is 
found alongside néAAw in the domain of future reference, even though it is 
only attested in dialogue. Importantly, Moschos sees no reason to replace éyw 
by wéAAw in these instances, a fact that reveals both the plain style of this 
particular text but, more interestingly, the easy acceptance of the éyw AVC 
by a writer who uses péAAw almost as often as éyw. Moreover, the same 
situation regarding the éyw AVC is observed in the texts of Leontius (7th c.), 
which contain eight instances of this AVC with a future-referring meaning, all 
of them in dialogue. Recall that, on the basis of the evidence concerning 
peAAw (cf. 4.1), we have argued that these texts of EMG belong most probably 
to a middle register of use. The pattern they exhibit regarding éyw should 
therefore be expected: on the one hand, as this AVC becomes more popular 
and acceptable in higher registers, it is often included in texts of middle 
register; on the other hand, as it has yet to reach the—higher—status of 
péAAw in terms of sociolinguistic prestige, it is mostly restricted in parts 
reflecting the everyday language, i.e. dialogues. 

It is interesting to note this correlation between the rise in the frequency of 
use of an AVC and its rise in the sociolinguistic scale: as the éyw AVC became 
more frequent in lower registers, it became more acceptable in middle regis- 
ters. The same observation will be made in relation to the 6éAw FC (cf. ch. 5). 
This sociolinguistic parameter has not been properly explored in grammati- 
calization studies, and it will be discussed further below (cf. ch. 6). 

Corroborating evidence for the ascent of this construction into higher 
registers comes from a papyrus: 


(4) obK exer Hovxdoat, GAAad Kat  yovioprov[leg. Kovioprov] 
not have-3rd PRES. calm-INEAOR., but and_ trouble 
eyepet TAVTWS KATA TV pLovacTnpiwy Kat Kal évos 1 
raise-3rd FUT. adv against the abbeys and against one 


EKAOTOU ULV. 

each of-us 

“~..he will not calm down, but he will create trouble to all abbeys and 
to every one of us” 


(PFuad, 86r10 / 6th c.) 
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In this example, the future-referring ¢yer jovydoar is attested in the apo- 
dosis of a future-referring conditional, alongside the ancient morphological 
Future Tense (éyepe?), a fact that constitutes by itself an indication of the éyw 
AVC ‘infiltrating’ higher registers than it was originally associated with, since 
the Future Tense, and especially in the contracted form (éyepe?) used for this 
type of verb, should be considered if not obsolete for EMG, at least indicative 
of an official text (Banescu, 1915: 21-3). This example, combined with the 
evidence from Moschos and Leontius, leads us fairly naturally to assume that 
éxyw + Infinitive as an FC is no longer restricted to low registers. 

It has been established that the ¢yw AVC gained middle and higher registers 
in this period. As to its frequency of use, it was fairly common in texts of all 
these centuries. It is continuously attested in the papyri (e.g. PSI, 301 / 5th c., 
PFuad, 86r10 / 6th c., SB, 4635 / 7th c.), and it outnumbers the instances of the 
ability meaning in the texts of every century of EMG, irrespective of the fact 
that these texts are very limited in number. It is already suggested that these 
two factors, frequency of use and sociolinguistic registers of use, correlate. By 
the 10th c., éyw + Infinitive found its way into two of the works of the emperor 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, specifically those that he himself states 
have been written in an everyday language (cf. 4.1), as in (5): 


(5) ésrevd7) eyew exyomev pLeTa TOV ‘Papatwv waxas 
because have-INE.PRES. have-ist PL. PRES. with the Romans war 
Kal ToAguta 
and fighting 
“because we shall have war and fighting with the Romans...” 


(De adm. imp., 46.133 / 10th c.) 


The very fact that the éyw AVC is attested in the writings of an emperor, even 
though less often than the wéAAw construction (cf. 4.1), argues quite convin- 
cingly in favour of the generalization of use for éyw in middle registers. The same 
conclusion can be drawn on the basis of another text, a letter from the well- 
known and highly educated scholar Arethas (9th—ioth c.) to the ruler of Da- 
mascus, on the alleged ‘superiority’ of the Christian religion. In this letter, 
written obviously ina style aiming to facilitate understanding from a non-native 
speaker of Greek, Arethas utilizes the future-referring éyw six times (e.g. opus 26, 
p-234 / 27-8, p.243 / 17-18). Given the high level of education of Arethas, which 
would not allow him to use any “vulgar” construction in any official context, and 
the fact that the very same text also contains synthetic future tenses and instances 
of the wéAAw AVC (three occurrences for each form), both undoubtedly related 
to a rather elaborated style, we can quite safely assume that the éyw FC must 
have found its place in the middle registers of use by that time, if not earlier. 
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Despite the apparent generalization of use for ¢yw + Infinitive, there is one 
example in Spiritual Meadow of a construction that slightly undermines this 
conclusion, although from a different aspect. This example is shown in (6): 


(6) Brézes, ddeAd7) Mapia, wolas dpaprias yw, Kat dv ene duets dAot 
See, sister Maria, what sins I-have, and for-me you all 
€ ere atroA€é ofan. 
have-ist PL.FUT. lose-INF.AOR.PASS. 

“You see, sister Mary, what sins I have, and because of me you will be all lost” 


(Spiritual Meadow, Caput Lxxv1) 


In this case, the verb éyw is found in its old Future form €&w, which was still 
independently in use in the early centuries of this period, both in the papyri 
and the various other textual sources (cf. Mandilaras, 1973: 175 and Banescu, 
1915: 23, respectively). In (6), the construction ‘éfere daoAéo0av conveys most 
probably a future-referring meaning (although a possibility meaning is not 
excluded), not only because of the favorable context but also because the 
synonymous péAAeTe azoAdabar is attested a few lines below this example, in 
the very same context. Even though Browning (1983: 35) mentions this 
construction, he makes no comment with regard to its possible significance: 
it is very plausible that it constituted an attempt to strengthen the future 
reference of the éyw AVC by using the old Future form of the verb. If this 
assumption is correct, then a likely conclusion would be that the future- 
referring meaning of ¢yw + Infinitive was not yet totally evident or acceptable 
in EMG, at least for some speakers, and as a result it could / should be 
strengthened. This example might then be seen as an attempt, perhaps by a 
relatively educated person such as Moschos, to construct a less opaque FC by 
using the ancient Future Tense of éyw to highlight the future reference of the 
AVC. However, the construction ééw + Infinitive is not attested even once in 
the whole corpus of the papyri, and is to be found nowhere else in the other 
textual sources. Moreover, the rather problematic edition of the Spiritual 
Meadow, dating from the 19th c., provides no safe ground for conclusions. 
For these reasons, the evidence of this example cannot be considered as 
conclusive concerning the development of the éyw AVC in EMG.¢® 

Apart from the future-referring meaning and its development, the yw 
construction continued to convey the old ability meaning, although less 


6 Nevertheless, Banescu (1915: 59-60) mentions two instances of an FC é&w + Participle, the first in 
Syntipas (11th c.) and the second in Chalkokondyles (15th c.). The fact that both texts are written in a non- 
vernacular, quite elaborated style fits well with the scenario sketched above for the attestation of a similar 
construction (involving an infinitival complementation, though) in the Spiritual Meadow. Notice also 
that an exactly equivalent construction is attested in Old Italian (Rohlfs, 1949: 384), manifesting perhaps a 
common pathway. In any case, the evidence is too meagre to allow for any firm conclusions. 
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frequently than before. More interestingly, further morphosyntactic develop- 
ments of the éyw AVC are first attested in EMG. In one example found in the 
papyri, the AVC is used in a context where the Subjunctive would be normally 
expected: 


(7) Kat tH b€ emorodnv...ypadw Kal avodidwmpe weTa Kal TpoaKUVHGEwWS 
and the prt letter... write and deliver with and reverence 
AWS Kal peta TabTa CyTHoaL éxeu gov 4 SeomoTela 
in-case and after these ask-INEAOR. have-3rd PRES. you-GEN. the ladyship 
Kal avTa Ta yxerpoéAAra 
and these the armbands 
“and this letter... I send and deliver faithfully in case / in the event that, 
after these, your ladyship asks [i.e. will ask] for these armbands as well” 


(PK6ln, 166 / 6th—7th c.) 


In this example, the construction Cnrjoa exer is preceded by the comple- 
mentizer puy7ws, which would normally be followed by a Subjunctive, simi- 
larly to its ancient predecessor 17. Obviously, the clause introduced by pymws 
in (7) conveys future reference, and that is the reason why not only in this case 
but in various other contexts the Subjunctive and the morphological Future 
Tense could be interchanged already in the classical period (Goodwin, 1875), 
although not wholly freely. As already mentioned (cf. ch. 3), this partial 
overlap between the two grammatical categories became even more extensive 
in the H-R period, and the texts manifest quite abundantly the interchange- 
ability of these two categories, most plainly so by the extensive use of the 
Subjunctive as a future-referring form in main clauses throughout the H-R 
and the Medieval period. Given this situation, it is not surprising that the éyw 
FC is found in the context of the example above: firstly, it constituted a 
semantic equivalent of the morphological Future Tense and, secondly, it 
could also convey a future-referring possibility meaning (cf. 3.2), a modal 
interpretation that is highly likely in the context above. 

Arguably, this example constitutes the oldest attestation of a pattern 
according to which a future-referring AVC is used in a_ subjunctive 
context. Similar examples are also attested in the works of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus (De admin. imp. 13.76, 43.94), providing evidence for the 
continuous existence of such a construction, especially because this pattern is 
further manifested in Later Medieval Greek not only in the case of éyw (in the 
controversial “va éyw + Infinitive” form, cf. 5.2.3) but also of 0éAw 
(“va 0€ va”, cf. 5.4.3). The hitherto unexamined example in (7) places similar 
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developments of the subsequent period in a different light, since it illustrates: 
(a) that they form a systematic pattern originating from Early Medieval times, 
and (b) that this pattern did not include only iva—clauses but various other 
subordinate clauses introduced by other complementizers. In this last case we 
should also include instances of this pattern whereby the subordinate clause is 
introduced by 67, a complementizer with no Subjunctive requirement: two 
such examples are found in the papyri (PSI, 301 / 5th c., SB, 4635 / 7th c.). 
Moreover, this pattern manifests a well-known development which sees old 
FCs being employed in subordinate clauses where a subordinate mood is 
commonly expected (Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 274). The whole 
pattern in its various manifestations will be discussed in detail in the follow- 
ing chapter (cf. 5.2.3). 

Another example of the éyw AVC used in a Subjunctive context, albeit a 
different one, is found in Malalas: 


(8) Ti éyw Tolmoar TO Kuve TOUTW, «OTL OUTWS 
What have-ist PRES. do-INEAOR. to-the dog this, that adv 
Tapdoce me Kal THY TOATELaV, fiddsaode; 
pester me andthe city, philosopher? 


“What shall I do [am I to do] to this dog, which is pestering me and the 
city, philosopher?” 


(Malalas, 330.34—6 / 6th c.) 


In this kind of clause, where what is questioned is the solution to a particular 
problem or the best way to act under specific circumstances, the Subjunctive 
constituted the norm already in AG, even though the Future Tense could 
occasionally appear (Goodwin, 1875: 19). Apparently, this situation remained 
unchanged in EMG, with the éyw AVC in the place of the ancient morpho- 
logical tense. Furthermore, the éy@ AVC in (8) can be arguably considered as 
expressing a deontic meaning, since the speaker wonders what he “should do’, 
given the circumstances. 

Recall that, contrary to traditional beliefs, the future-referring meaning of 
the AVC did not pass through an obligation stage, as there were no clear 
instances of the deontic meaning in H-R times. The first clear instances of an 
obligation meaning are manifested in the EMG period: apart from the 
similar-looking meaning in (8), there are more clear-cut cases, as in (9): 


(9) Kal dvayKaiov évoutoa talt|ra wabav 
and necessary believed these learn-PCIPLE 
ev0éws yparbar WaoTe 


immediately write-INF.AOR. that 
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1) ovy|x|wpyoa robs Cuyooraras 

not allow-INF. the weighers 

mapa 70 €|Ools diactpéyau twa, ... T[a] yap 

prep the custom  twist-INF. someone... the prt 

xphpata Kata 70 €O0s =maAw ev ’AdeEavdpeia = exer 

money prep the custom again in Alexandria have-3rd PRES. 
KataBAnOyl{vjar Kat  od« évradda. 

pay-INEAOR.PASS. and not here 

“And when I learned this, I thought it necessary to write immediately [to 
you] so that we do not allow the public weighers to twist someone, thus 
ignoring the tradition...for the money shall [must] be paid in 
Alexandria and not here, according to custom.” 


(SB, 9285 / 6th c.) 


In this example, the éyw construction conveys a deontic (obligation) mean- 
ing, in which it became productive probably in the late H—R period or at least 
by the end of the 5th c., as it is attested more than once in the texts of EMG: 
there is another example in the papyri (PLond, 77rp75 / 7th c.), one in the 
Spiritual Meadow (CL / 6th c.) and two more in Miracula (43.15, 44.1/ 7th c.). 
As argued previously (3.2), the acquisition of this modal meaning might have 
occurred in the H-R period even though no unambiguous example can be 
found. The fact that the first clear instances of obligation are attested in EMG, 
in a period when the future-referring meaning is well established even at 
middle registers of use, suggests that a conspiracy of factors / meanings 
leading to future reference, instead of an account based solely on the schema 
“obligation — futurity”’, constitutes the most plausible scenario for the 
development of the éyw AVC, as already established (cf. 3.2). 

On the whole, the éyw AVC could convey a variety of modal meanings in 
EMG, similar to H-R times, the important difference being that the dominant 
meaning of the AVC is now future reference instead of ability. The various 
TAM meanings / contexts of use of the AVC and their token frequency in the 
texts are illustrated in Table 4.5. 

It should be noted that in the table are included the attestations of the 
various meanings of the constructions in both the papyri and the non-papyri 
texts, as both types of documents create the same picture for éyw. Only the 
“should” meaning in questions, attested in Malalas (ex. 8), is nowhere to be 
found in the papyri, but since it is only attested once, its absence from the 
papyri is not particularly surprising.” Figure 4.1 illustrates quite strikingly the 


7 Despite its possible significance, the controversial “ééw + Infinitive” construction has not been 
included in the table, as its authenticity is debatable. 
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TABLE 4.5 “Eyw + Infinitive in EMG 


MEANING 5th c. 6th c. 7th c. 8th-oth c. 1othc. Total 


Future 17 (60.7) 37 (58.7) 16 (64.0) 13 (86.7) 14(70.0) 97 (64.2) 
Ability 11 (39.3) 22 (34.9) 6(24.0) 2 (13.3) 4(20.0) 45 (29.8) 
Subordinate - 1 (1.6) - - 2 (10.0) 3 (2.0) 
“Should”(Q.) - 1 (1.6) - - = 1 (0.7) 
Obligation - 2 (3.2) 3 (12.0) 7 7 5 (3.3) 
TOTAL 28 63 25 15 20 151 
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FicureE 4.1 Token frequency of future reference in the éyw AVC 


major development of the éyw AVC in EMG, namely the dramatic increase 
in the frequency of use of the construction as an FC. This fact, together with 
the employment of this AVC in subordinate contexts, argues convincingly 
for the continuation of the grammaticalization process of this AVC, which is 
now frequently and widely used (both from a morphosyntactic and a socio- 
linguistic perspective). 

Similarly to éyw + Infinitive, the dominant use of the equivalent past 
formation, ¢?yov + Infinitive, is not the modal sense of ability any more, as 
was the case in the H-R period, but the irrealis interpretation. The latter is 
contained numerous times in the texts of the EMG, not only in the apodosis 
of a counterfactual but outside the scope of a conditional, too. These two 
cases are exemplified in (10) and (11), respectively: 


(10) K(at) ef uy Oeta = mpdvora = €BonOnoev..., ecyav GAAHA[ovs| 
and_ if not the godly providence helped, have-3rd PL.PRET. each-other 
avauu [leg.dveretv] Kal epnuwbn maca % Kwopn 1% [jwerépal. 
kill-INF.AOR. and devastated all _ the village the ours 
“And if God had not helped. ..they would have killed each other and 
the whole village of ours would have been devastated” 


(PSI, 71 / 6th c.) 
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(11) To dé mAotov ottws émAevoev, OTL Oia TPL@V Huicews HuEpav 
The prt ship thus sailed, that prep three a-half days 
Hvvoapev TAG, OV el yopmev TOLNOAL 
covered distance, which have-ist PL.PRET. make-INEAOR. 
dua SexaTrévTe HEV 
prep fifteen days 
“The ship sailed in such a way that in three and a half days we 
covered such a distance that we would have covered in fifteen days” 


(Spiritual Meadow, Caput Lxxvi / 6th c.) 


Example (10) represents a straightforward case of a counterfactual, while in (11) 
the irrealis interpretation emerges without the co-occurrence of any overt 
conditional. The two attestations in (10, 11) simply prove the continuing exist- 
ence of this meaning of the construction, as similar examples for both contexts 
have already been found in the H-R period. Recall that it has been argued that 
this irrealis interpretation of the past construction must have been one of the 
facilitating factors for the emergence of the future-referring meaning of the éyw 
AVC (cf. 3.2). In the texts of EMG, there are examples that manifest the opposite 
direction of influence, i.e. from the future-referring present construction to its 
past equivalent. In other words, we come across the first clear instance of the 
etyov AVC with the future-in-the-past meaning, as in (12): 


(12) Kat €€fA@ev dd =Aapackod émt tiv MedXtyvi bia 76 Tov TUpavvov 
and left from Damascus prep the Melitini for the the tyrant 
etvat ev Tols pépeow exeivois, ev ofs Kat Lépyios eye 
is-INF. prep the parts those, prep which and Sergios have-3rd 
mopevecbat 
PRET. go-INF.PRES. 

“And he left Damascus for Melitini, since the tyrant was in that place, 
where Sergios would also go” 


( Theophanes, 350.3 / 8th—9th c.) 


Apart from (12), there is another possible attestation of the future-in-the-past in 
EMG (L.Asc., 22.11 / 6th c.). The fact that the first instances (with the possible 
exception of a dubious attestation in the Roman period, cf. fn. 9, ch. 3) of 
this meaning of the e?yov AVC are attested late in comparison with the present 
éyw AVC should not come as a surprise, if we take into account that, firstly, 
the future-referring meaning originally emerged in the present form and, 
secondly, that in the semantic domain of the future-in-the-past @wedAov was 
still quite common (cf. ex.1). In any case, such a meaning is probably not very 
common from a textual point of view, historical texts (as the one from which the 
above example is taken) being the most obvious candidates to contain it. 
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Finally, the obligation meaning, attested for the éyw AVC, is probably 
attested in its past equivalent as well, as can be seen in the following example: 


(13) av@ dv avd pos ee elyes ébeiv, 
prep which you prep me have-3rd PRET. come-INF.AOR., 
éyw@ mpos ae AADov, Kal di@xKets pee TOU olkou gov 
I prep you came and send-away me the-GEN. house yours 


“For all [the things] that you should have come to me, I came to 
you, and you send me away from your home” 


(Miracula, 33.3 / 7th c.) 


In example (13), a doctor is talking to a potential patient, stating his displeas- 
ure at being sent away without giving his advice. In this context, obligation is 
apparently the preferred interpretation. Moreover, the example comes from 
the very same text that contains two more attestations of this meaning for the 
éyw AVC (cf. above), a fact that strengthens the possibility of the same 
interpretation here. In any event, a rather obscure excerpt in the Spiritual 
Meadow (Cap. XC) might constitute another instance of the same meaning 
for the efyov AVC. The various meanings of the e?yov AVC and their token 
frequency are represented in Table 4.6. 

Thus, contrary to the situation regarding the »¢AAw construction, the past 
equivalent of the éyw AVC apparently followed a different path of develop- 
ment from its present counterpart. While éeAdov + Infinitive mainly con- 
veyed the past future meaning, the e?yov + Infinitive construction had 
predominantly an irrealis interpretation, which, as already mentioned, is 
due to the originally different lexical meaning of the two verbs. Nevertheless, 
it seems that the éyw and the e?yov AVCs were still related in the speaker’s 
perspective, since the developments of the former had apparently exercised an 
influence on the latter (cf. the emergence of the future-referring and the 
obligation meaning). Moreover, they were both still associated with the 
overall morphological paradigm of the verb, since, for instance, the éyw 


TABLE 4.6 Efyov + Infinitive in EMG 


Meaning 5th c. 6th c. 7th c. 8th—gth c. oth c. Total 


Irrealis 2 9 4 1 - 16 (53.3) 
Ability 1 4 4 1 - 10 (33.3) 
Past Future - 1 - 1 - 2 (6.7) 
Obligation - 1 1 - = 2 (6.7) 
TOTAL 3 15 9 3 = 30 
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AVC always refers to the future, while the e?yov AVC to the future-in-the-past, 
according to the morphological specification of the verb forms (present and 
preterite, respectively). This will change in the subsequent period, as we shall 
see (cf. 5.2-5.3). 

On the whole, the éyw FC seems to have been much more common in EMG 
than in the previous period. The attestations of this meaning are abundant in 
comparison to the old ability meaning, which has lost considerable ground in 
both the present and the past forms of the construction. The rise in frequency for 
éxw is further manifested in its use in additional contexts with the appropriate 
meaning (e.g. the Subjunctive contexts for éyw, the future-in-the-past for 
etyov). Furthermore, there is clear evidence of éyw being used in higher registers, 
especially towards the end of EMG. Ina word, all the necessary signs are there to 
suggest the further grammaticalization of this future-referring AVC in this 
period: the rise in frequency of use, the generalization in various contexts 
including subordinate ones, and the wider sociolinguistic acceptability. 


4.3 daw + Infinitive: remaining under shadow 


The construction #éAw + Infinitive continued to have a twofold interpretation: 
on the one hand, it could convey the lexical (volitional) meaning and, on the 
other, various TAM meanings, including futurity. The development mani- 
fested in H-R times, according to which the infinitival complement of the 
volitional 6éAw is gradually replaced by either an ‘'va—clause or a bare Sub- 
junctive form, is further attested in all the texts of EMG. 

The perseverance of the V + Vs pattern, which continued in use in EMG, 
not only for @éAw but also for other similar verbs (cf. Spiritual Meadow, 
cxci, for a relevant example involving «eAedw) is noteworthy, as it had 
remained hitherto unknown. The tripartite complementation of volitional 
6¢dw is shown in Table 4.7: 


TABLE 4.7 Complementation of volitional 6éAw in EMG 


COMPLEMENT* 5th c. 6th c. ythe. 8th-othc. 1othc. Total 


+ INF 78 (96.3) 162 (92.6) 123 (90.4) 34 (89.5) 41 (93.2) 438 (92.4) 
+ tva (disj.) 2 (2.5) 10 (5.7) 7 (51) 3. (7.9) - 22 (4.6) 
+ iva (co-ref.) - 1 (0.6) 2 (1.5) = = 3 (0.6) 
+ Vs (disj.) 1 (1.2) 2 (41) 4 (3.0) 1 (2.6) 3 (6.8) 1 (2,3) 
+ Vs (co-ref) - - _ - - - 
TOTAL 81 175 136 38 44 474 


* The attestations of the formulaic construction “yi(y)vdoKxew oé éA\w = I want you to know” are excluded 
from the table 
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FiGguRE 4.2 @éAw complementation 


Table 4.7 is illuminating in two respects: on the one hand, it depicts 
convincingly the domination of the Infinitive as the main means of comple- 
mentation of 6éAw. On the other hand, it shows that clausal complementation 
is gaining ground, not really relative to the Infinitive but to the third alter- 
native, the Verbal complement in the Subjunctive, which is still undoubtedly 
extant, but less frequent now than the (va—clause® (cf. Fig. 4.2). 

As in the H-R period, the replacement of the Infinitive has not reached the 
future-referring meaning of the #éAw AVC, or any other modal function for 
that matter. Concerning the future-referring @éAw, the situation in EMG is 
seemingly almost identical to the one in the previous period: this meaning is 
attested, but rather sporadically, and almost exclusively in the papyri, as in (14): 


(14) ec [leg. 7] pentepa cov acben amobavw AU 
the mother yours is-sick die-INEAOR. want-3rd PRES. 
“Your mother is sick, she is going to die” 


(PMichael, 39.10 / 5th—7th c.) 


This example is quite representative of the use of future-referring 
6éAw + Infinitive in the lower registers. It comes from a Byzantine private 
letter which, according to the editor of the text, is “very obscure and full of 
mistakes”. The latter is evident in the above excerpt, since hardly any word is 
written without a spelling mistake (e.g. « for the article 7; note also the 
innovative form pyrépa instead of the AG pryjryp). All this evidence 


8 According to the traditional view, based almost exclusively on Trypanis (1960), there is evidence in 
the religious hymns of Romanus (6th c.) of a re-positioning of the stress of /va to fva, a development 
that constitutes the prelude to the emergence of the phonologically shortened form va. The lack of 
low-register texts, especially from the 8th till the 10th c., means that we cannot determine whether 
Trypanis is right or whether this development should be dated later than assumed. But since the papyri 
contain no instance of va, despite their occasional low register, even if such a form existed by the early 
8th c., it clearly still belonged exclusively to the oral registers of that time, and it must have been 
generalized to an extent in the subsequent centuries. 
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proves that the specific text comes from a very low register, where 
6éAw + Infinitive could obviously be used as an FC. The two other instances 
of this meaning in the papyri are found again in similar sociolinguistic 
contexts: the first is found in the very same text, four lines below (and it 
involves exactly the same phrase), while the second is in a private letter from 
Alexandria:° 


(15) obv O(e)d yap Oérdw KATATIAEDOGL EV... eee eee 7. 4 [wer] epov. 
with God prt want-ist PRES. sail-INEAOR. prep ??? yours 
py amrotiyw dé els robT0 Oappdv suas  éyparsla 


if fail-ist PRES.SUBJ. prt prep this daring to-you wrote 
“God willing, I will arrive at... (yours?). But in case I fail, taking courage, 
I wrote to you” 


(PCair, Mas, 67068r8 / 6th c.) 


In absolute figures, the future-referring 0éAw AVC is less often attested in 
EMG than in H-R times, even though the inequality of the number of 
available texts does not allow for any easy conclusions. More importantly, 
this meaning of the AVC apparently remains sociolinguistically restricted, as it 
is still used in low-register texts, and even then not very frequently. 

Obviously, contrary to the éyw AVC, which gained considerable ground in 
the domain of future reference, at least in the written registers (cf. 4.2), there is 
no evidence that a similar development took place for the #éAw AVC. 
The same holds for the non-papyri texts as well. In these texts, as expected, 
6éAw + Infinitive is rarely to be seen as an FC. Banescu (1915: 93) argues that 
there are actually some instances of such a construction in texts of this period, 
citing seven examples in total (from Marcus Diaconus, Leontius, and Theo- 
phanes). Of all these examples, only the following probably exemplifies a 
future-referring 0éAw AVC: 


(16) Kat yap Tob Kupiov eddoxobyTos atptov b€éXomev 
and prt the Lord willing tomorrow want-ist PL.PRES. 
évddcat bpas TO dylov Kal ayyeAtKov oxHua 
clothe-INFAOR. you theholy and sacred cloth 
“For tomorrow, God willing, we will clothe you with the holy 
and sacred cloth” 


(Vita Sym. Sali, 65.16 / 7th c.) 


9 There is another possible instance of a future-referring #¢\w AVC in the papyri (BGU, 2728 / 
5th—6th c.), but since the context is rather obscure and allows for multiple meanings, it is not 
considered as an attestation of future-referring 0¢\w here. 
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Despite the fact that a volitional interpretation cannot be excluded here, the 
future-referring meaning is rather favored. In all other Banescu’s cases, the 
volitional meaning is equally possible (if not preferable) to the future inter- 
pretation. However, there is another instance of the future-referring 0éAw 
AVC in a text of the same author (V.J., 362.2). The existence of two relatively 
unambiguous examples of future reference does not contradict what we have 
argued in relation to the papyri attestations and their low register, because 
both examples are taken from a dialogue and therefore relate to spoken 
language. It is probable that they actually represent rather closely the oral 
speech of that time, or at least more closely than Moschos, who even though 
writing in roughly the same century and incorporating in his work large 
sections of dialogue does not even once use the 0éAw FC. This could perhaps 
reflect an idiosyncratic choice of the authors, as there can be no explanation 
for this fact on the basis of the extant evidence. 

In any case, the near absence of the @éAw AVC in these texts cannot be 
disputed, especially in comparison with the attestations of the éyw AVC. This 
phenomenon is somewhat surprising, not only in the light of the facts 
regarding éyw but also because in the H—-R period the @éAw construction 
did start to appear more frequently in some religious texts, as already men- 
tioned (cf. 3.3). It could be accounted for on the basis of the register of these 
texts, which might not have been appropriate for this construction. Certainly 
this is very likely to be true for the texts of the 9th—1oth c., as Theophanes, the 
works of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, the epistle of Arethas, and the 
Death poems cannot really be considered to belong to the low registers, but 
should be seen rather as texts written in a non-elaborated style. The texts of 
the first centuries of this period should be seen as being closer to low registers, 
but yet the 0éAw FC is only twice attested. 

At face value, these facts might suggest a decline in the frequency of use of 
§éAw, or at least the complete predominance of the éyw AVC in the relevant 
registers. Banescu (1915: 93) certainly seems to agree with the latter view, 
and he argues that 0éAw + Infinitive becomes productive as an FC only when 
the texts in the vernacular emerge (11th-12th c.). This assumption would 
be difficult to contradict, if no indication of a possible generalization in the 
use of the construction at an earlier stage could be found. However, there is 
one significant example, shown in (17): 


(17) keAevouev Tov 70 Stxalwua eyovTa mpoxomicew. el adnOads dé 


order the the right have-PCIPLE bring-INF. if truly prt 
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BArAGBnv €€ adrot broorivar OE Aeu, pn avaykalecbar 

damage from this suffer-INEAOR. want-3rd PRES.,not oblige-INEPRES.PASS. 
mpokopilew av7To ovdels yap avayKalerar Cnpidaar  €avTa@. 
bring-INF. this; no-one prt obliged harm-INF. himself 

“We order whoever has the right to do so, to bring forth [evidence]. If 
though truly he is going to bring harm to himself because of this, then [we 
order him] not to be obliged to bring it forth; for no-one can be made to 
harm himself,” 


(Epanagoge, 11.18.10 / 9th c.) 


In this example, the fact that the complement of #¢éAw, from a semantic point of 
view, expresses an undesirable situation for the agent (BAdByv d7ooTHvar= “to 
be harmed”), excludes the volitional meaning and argues quite emphatically for 
the future reference of the #éAw construction. This passage is taken from a 
legislative text describing what the court or the judge should do in specific and 
more general cases, in other words it bears a close resemblance to books of civil 
law. As is well known, this genre of text is always conservative from a linguistic 
point of view: it is certain to contain archaisms and constructions not attested 
elsewhere (cf., for example, Tiersma, 1999). In such a text, the existence of an 
unambiguously future-referring 0¢Aw AVC, as in (17), comes as a surprise, given 
the scarcity of its attestations in other texts where it would be expected 
to appear.!° How are we to reconcile these two facts? 

The relative number of attestations of FCs in the Epanagoge confirms its 
register: there are 22 instances of the wéAAw AVC (in both its present and past 
form), whereas there is absolutely no instance of the éyw AVC, and only one 
of the @éAw AVC, illustrated in (17). With the exception of #éAw, the relative 
distribution of these constructions complies with the expected linguistically 
conservative character of the text, even though it is not written in a very 
elaborated style, an observation based on the type of Infinitive following 
peéAAw: as has been argued (cf. 3.1, 4.1), the Aorist Infinitive should be regarded 
as representative of the lower register use, while the Future Infinitive as the 
learned use, the Present Infinitive being neutral to such a distinction. In the 
case of the Epanagoge, there is no instance of the Future Infinitive, and only 


10 One could argue that @¢Aw + Infinitive in (17) is indeed an archaism, since one example of a 
future-referring meaning in conditional clauses is already found in Aristophanes (cf. 2.3, ex. 17). 
However, the numerous legislative papyri do not contain any instance of such a use, despite the 
abundance of conditionals. Moreover, there is an obvious difference in register between the legislative 
text in (17) and the comedies of Aristophanes. For these reasons, the example above is taken not to 
represent an archaizing use. 
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two instances of the Aorist Infinitive. On that basis, the specific text can be 
roughly placed in the middle-high registers of use, where the #éAw AVC 
would normally not be expected to appear. 

Since (17) constitutes the only example of the future-referring #éAw in the 
whole text, it could be attributed to problems in the manuscript tradition of 
the text. However, the precision required in the copying procedure of legis- 
lative texts leaves little room for doubt concerning the authenticity of this 
attestation. Perhaps, this example represents a momentary slip of concentra- 
tion on the part of the scribe, because of which he included a form presum- 
ably pertaining to the everyday language of his time. But the fact that, for 
whatever reason, the 0¢Aw AVC found its way into such an official document 
suggests a rather wider use than the other texts seem to imply, at least for the 
spoken registers. Despite the lack of evidence, it is plausible to assume that 
such a development must have occurred between the 7th and the 10th c., that 
is at the most obscure period in the whole history of post-classical Greek in 
terms of textual evidence, especially for the low registers. This chronology 
accounts not only for the scarcity of attestations of the #éAw AVC in the early 
texts of the period but also for the dramatically altered picture drawn by the 
texts in the vernacular of the Late Medieval period, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. The publication of new texts and the more extensive study of 
the available material of middle registers could certainly help clarify the issue. 

It should be noted that it is exactly during these centuries (7th—9th) that the 
Slavs first migrated and settled into mainland Greece in large numbers, even if 
smaller waves of immigration might have occurred earlier (cf. Avramea, 2001 for 
early settlements of the Slavs in the Peloponnese). We cannot discuss at length 
here the highly controversial issue of the extent to which parts of Greece were 
inhabited by Slavs, but the ever closer contact between the Greek-speaking 
populations (and officials) of the Byzantine empire and the Slavs resulted in 
bilingualism (cf., for example, Dagron, 1994, Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou, 1986). 
Interestingly enough, the case of the future-referring €Aw AVC has always been 
regarded as one of the most notable examples of the so-called “Balkan Sprach- 
bund”,!! since Old Church Slavonic, the earliest written form of any Slavic 
language (ca. 9th—-11th c.), as well as other early South Slavic texts manifest this 
construction, which spread throughout the Balkans, with few exceptions (cf. 
Joseph, 1983). The question remains: is this spread the result of Greek influence, 


11 This name has been given to the phenomenon of extensive linguistic convergence involving 
many Balkan languages (Greek included). It will not be further discussed here (for details, cf. Tomic, 
2006, Aikhenvald & Dixon, 2007, among many others). 
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or had a similar construction developed in the Slavic languages independently? 
This notorious issue will be examined and, hopefully, clarified to some extent 
after the discussion of the evidence of Late Medieval Greek in the next chapter. 

Apart from the future-referring meaning, the 6éAw AVC continued to be 
used in various contexts that it occurred in H—R times as well. First, the 
‘particle’ use of 0éAw in requests (“please”) (cf. 3.3) remains quite common in 
the papyri. The purely grammatical character of @éAw in this context is clearly 
illustrated in the following example: 


(18) 0€Ayoov, elmep BovAer, exprob@oar avTo 
want-2nd AOR.IMP. if want-2nd PRES. rent-INEAOR. this 
Kavaiw 7@ ardet 
Cannaios the fisherman 
“If you want, please rent this to Cannaios the fisherman” 


(PPrag, 193r2 / 5th c.) 


In this example, the use of the synonymous PovAe indicates rather straight- 
forwardly that 0éAycov does not contain any lexical meaning but is used in 
an adverbial fashion. The fact that this type of use for 0éAw + Infinitive does 
not appear in the non-papyri sources should again be seen as simply an 
‘accident’ due to the character of the body of the papyri, which partly consists 
of correspondence, where requests are expected to abound. 

The modal meanings of the #éAw AVC are similarly attested. In a papyrus of 
the 6th c., we find the following: 


(19) €€6r€ dnéorn ex Tov TatTpos adrov, GAXas mAnyas ovK €AaPev Kat 
since left prep the father his, other beatings not received and 
béreu dA‘yas AaBetv’ —- NHevoOy [leg. etic] yapdvartos abrob 


want-3rd PRES. some get-INEAOR.; accustomed __ prt the behind his 
Kal THY ovvAOerav Cynret 

and the idleness seeks 

“Since he left his father’s side, he has not received any beatings and he 
needs to receive some; for his behind grew soft and wants to stay idle.” 


(SB, 7655 / 6th c.) 


The excerpt comes from a letter where advice is given to “beat some sense” 
into a boy. Obviously, the register of this kind of correspondence is rather low, 
and therefore the unmistakably deontic meaning of the @éAw AVC in (19) 
provides us with the evidence to suggest that this modal use of the AVC was 
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TABLE 4.8 @éAw AVC in EMG 


Meaning 5th c. 6th c. 7th c. 8th-o9th c. 10th. Total 

Future 2 (6.9) 1 (2.7) 2 (14.3) - - 5 (6.2) 
“Requests” 26(89.7) 31 (83.8) 12 (85.7) = = 69 (86.3) 
Obligation - 4 (10.8) - = = 4 (5.0) 
Possibility 1 (3.4) 1 (2.7) = = = 2 (2.5) 
TOTAL 29 37 14 - - 80 


not peculiar to a certain register or to a type of texts, namely “grammars”, 
though it certainly continued to be productive in such texts, as the three 
relevant attestations in Stephanus (17.10, 520.22, 576.3 / 6th c.) confirm. 

The epistemic possibility meaning is also attested in the texts of EMG, and, 
to be more precise, in exactly identical contexts in which it was originally 
attested in H—-R times (cf. 3.3), ie. in questions of the type shown in (20): 


(20) Ti OéAet efvat TOUTO} 
What want-3rd PRES. be-INFE.PRES. this? 
“What can this be?” 


(Call., 43.4 / 5th c.) 


This meaning is once more found in the texts of this period, again in a similar 
question (Thal., 49.8 / 6th c.). This leads us to conclude that it was actually 
restricted to this specific linguistic / pragmatic context, at least in EMG or, in 
other words, that it constituted an implicature arising in this specific context. 
According to what has been argued before, the meaning out of which this 
‘possibility’ implicature arises is most probably obligation, which, as seen in 
(19), was an extant meaning of the @éAw AVC in EMG. Table 4.8 illustrates the 
token frequency of all uses of the €Aw AVC in EMG. 

The almost complete absence of any TAM meaning of the 6éAw AVC in the 
8th—1oth c. should be attributed more to the character of the textual sources 
available than to any possible decline in use of the @éAw construction. The 
only exception to this observation, apart from the future-referring example 
from the legislative text,!2 refers to the use of 0éAw as a disjunctive marker, 
attested in the writings of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus: 


12 The occurrence of the @éAw AVC in Epanagoge as an FC is not included in the table, as this text is 
not part of the quantitative corpus, due to its rather high register. 
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(21) “AmeABe prera Tob tAoUTOV Gov, OéAys, eis TI Ywpav 
Leave with the wealth yours, want-2nd PRES.SUBJ. prep the country 
cov, dys, aAAayod... 
yours, want-2nd PRES.SUBJ. elsewhere 
“Take your riches and leave, either for your country or elsewhere...” 


(De adm. imp., 26.60 / 10th c.) 


As has been mentioned (cf. 3.3), the first attestation of this use of Oé)eus, 
previously unnoticed, is found in a papyrus of the 3rd c. ap. In all the texts 
of these seven intervening centuries included in the corpus, no other attest- 
ation occurs. The fact that the second instance of such a meaning comes froma 
text of an emperor, despite his conscious effort to write in a non-elaborated 
style, probably implies a continuous—spoken—usage throughout the H-R 
and Early Medieval periods, which the vast majority of the available texts 
conceals. One could argue that (21) simply constitutes a fossilized usage, but 
the numerous attestations of this construction found in the texts of Late 
Medieval Greek render this hypothesis rather unlikely. The seven-century 
gap in the textual tradition of the construction corroborates the assumption, 
put forward above, that the future-referring 0€é\w AVC could have acquired a 
wider usage in the later stages of this period, a fact that remains hidden to us 
because of the lack of appropriate textual sources. 

Little needs to be said with regard to the past form of the 6éAw AVC. The 
attestations of 7cAov + Infinitive are very scarce, and therefore our conclu- 
sions can only be tentative. All attestations involve the volitional construction, 
thus consolidating the separation in the development of the present and the 
past formation of the AVC already evident from the H-R period (cf. 3.3), since 
the former acquired various TAM meanings, while the latter retained its 
exclusively lexical character. The only interesting development manifested in 
EMG is associated with the complement of 74eAov, as in the Spiritual Meadow 
(Caput Lxxvi, ccx11) and in the writings of Leontius (V.J., 384.14 / Vita Sym. 
Sali, 91.26) the first instances of a clausal complementation for 70¢Aov are 
found, all involving disjoint reference. This is to be expected, since the same 
pattern in the replacement of the Infinitive is manifested for the present 
counterpart too from the H-R times (cf. 3.3). It is worth pointing out, 
however, that the diffusion of the new complementation pattern reached 
40cAov many centuries after the same phenomenon occurred for 0éAw, con- 
firming the largely separate developments for the two forms. 

On the whole, the @éAw construction remained in use in EMG, without 
showing any overt signs of increasing frequency of use or any morphosyntactic 
evidence of further grammaticalization (although the data is too meagre to tell 
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with certainty). Obviously, the volitional 6éAw remained highly popular, and 
manifested further traces of the replacement of the infinitival with a different 
type of complementation, be that a clause introduced by ‘va or a bare 
Subjunctive form. On the other hand, the #éAw AVC is undoubtedly attested 
in its various meanings. With regard to the future-referring #éAw, it remained 
in use in the low registers, but there is evidence—admittedly scant, but still 
extant—to believe that its low number of attestations is mostly the result of the 
problematic textual tradition than a representation of the actual situation of 
the period, and that it may have been in use in more varied registers as well. 


4.4 Conclusions: FCs and registers 


In EMG, all three FCs are still in use. MéAw + Infinitive is widely attested in all 
registers, even though there are indications that it is beginning to be mostly 
associated with the higher registers and with rather elaborated styles. 
“Eyw+ Infinitive is now enjoying greater popularity, initially in the low-register 
texts, but eventually in middle registers as well (cf. its attestations in the 
writings of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus), without yet acquiring the 
range of acceptability of wéAAw. Finally, 0éAw + Infinitive is seemingly the 
least frequent of all constructions as far as future reference is concerned; it is 
possible, though, that the necessarily quite restricted corpus of investigation, 
especially from the 8th till the 10th c., is largely responsible for this observation. 
Concerning their grammaticalization status, the wéAAw and éyw AVCs became 
more grammatical on the basis of quantitative and morphosyntactic evidence, 
while the same cannot be said for #éAw, although this again may be comprom- 
ised by the unreliability of the available material. 

Is there a specific reason for the rise in the frequency of use of the éyw AVC? 
A straightforward answer is impossible to provide, and would probably 
oversimplify the actual linguistic developments. On the one hand, the 
peAAw AVC, in particular after the emergence of competing AVCs with similar 
meaning, is gradually being restricted to higher and higher registers, since 
educated authors favor its use because of its AG origin. "E'yw + Infinitive, on 
the other hand, already in use for some centuries at the beginning of EMG, 
and constituting probably an authentic feature of oral speech, must have been 
a good candidate (among other forms, such as the Present Tense or the 
Subjunctive) to replace wéAAw in low- and later middle-register texts. Pre- 
sumably, the equivalent construction of Late Latin could have provided the 
necessary prestige in order for éyw to be more easily used in such contexts. 
This might also account for the preference by speakers (or writers?) for the 
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éyw AVC instead of #éAw + Infinitive, which must have remained in use, but 
rarely found its way into written texts. 

Finally, as has been mentioned, the case of the disjunctive 6éAeus is indica- 
tive of our near ignorance of the spoken language of the H—R and the Early 
Medieval period. As for the late centuries of this period, i.e. 8th—1oth c., 
matters are even worse, as no reliable material of the written low-register 
varieties exists. This is the reason why the importance of a single example (17) 
from a text of the 9th c. involving the @éAw construction has been stressed as a 
possible indication of a different situation, if not for the whole period, at least 
for its late stages. It could be assumed, consequently, that the @éAw FC gained 
more popularity in these centuries, especially given the decline of Western 
influence in comparison with the previous period, and the rise of a new 
linguistic situation in the Balkans probably involving multilingual commu- 
nities of Greeks and Slavs whose native languages might independently have 
developed such a future-referring construction.!> All these observations 
might help lay the foundations for an account of the totally different situation 
with regard to the FCs observed in the texts of the subsequent period. 


13 Interestingly, Mihaescu (1978) notes that the late Latin attested in Rumania manifests a highly 
frequent use of a future-referring “volo + Infinitive” construction not attested elsewhere in the Latin- 
speaking world. It remains to be investigated whether this is connected to the development of cognates 
in the South Slavic languages. 


Late Medieval Greek (11th—15th 
c. AD): the dominance ofa single AVC 


Introduction: texts and methodology 


This was yet another period of great turmoil for the Greek-speaking world. 
Despite short intervals of growth, both in financial-political and in cultural 
terms (notably, the 12th and parts of the 14th c.), the Byzantine Empire was 
losing most of its lands to foreign invaders till its complete downfall with the 
capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453. This investigation 
does not continue after this date (with the exception of the official docu- 
ments, cf. below), for the reason that this event is conventionally said to mark 
the end of an era in the Eastern Mediterranean (and not only there); as a 
consequence, it constitutes a convenient candidate for a cut-off point for 
linguistic investigation. 

That landmarks in economic / political history can also be landmarks in the 
history of a particular language (or a group of affected languages) is a well- 
known fact. One of the important landmarks in the history of Greek is the 
capture of Constantinople by the Franks of the fourth crusade (1204) and the 
subsequent occupation of large areas of the Greek-speaking world by Franks 
and Venetians (and in a few areas Genoese). The circumstances for extensive 
communication or even for bilingualism among Greek-speaking and Romance- 
speaking populations were immediately created, and the outcome of this 
cultural and linguistic interchange can still be seen in Modern Greek, most 
straightforwardly in the lexicon of the language! but also on other linguistic 
levels, as will be argued below (cf. especially 5.4.3). 

The major linguistic changes brought about in this period and the charac- 
teristic features of Late Medieval Greek (LMG), which are not closely related 


! As already mentioned in chapter 3, another equally important case of language contact and, 
almost certainly, bilingualism in many parts of Greece of that time (and in the subsequent period of 
Ottoman rule) involves the Greeks and the Slavs. Some aspects of this instance of language contact, 
related to this investigation, will be discussed below (cf. 5.4.1). 
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to the AVCs, will not be discussed here as this would lead us far beyond the 
scope of the book. Suffice it to say that LMG constitutes the period from 
which the first substantial textual evidence of a vernacular form of Greek is 
found, showing quite different properties from the language of the texts of 
EMG.? On the other hand, some brief remarks on the genres and on the kind 
of textual evidence surviving from these centuries are necessary. 

In these years the beginning ofa long tradition of folk songs can be traced, in 
the form of songs about the “akrites”, the soldiers at the eastern outposts of the 
Empire. Furthermore, it seems that in the midst of the imperial court attempts 
were made to write either in a more day-to-day style, as appropriate to satire 
(attested in the 12th c. “Ptohoprodromika” written probably by Theodoros 
Prodromos) or in a genre possibly re-introduced or re-established in the 
Eastern world by Western influence, namely the novel, albeit in a literary 
style (the so-called ‘literary’ novels of the 12th c.). Apparently, the first resur- 
gence of vernacular literature is, at least partly, due to scholars, since all writers 
of the above works were well-known scholars of their time (with the exception 
of the unknown writers—if any—of the “akritika’, even though the writing 
down of these songs—especially Digenis*—might also be due to a scholar 
interested in preserving a dying tradition). However, this effort was cut short, 
as the following (13th) century provides us with no texts in the vernacular, 
a fact that can probably be attributed to the devastating effects of the capture 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders on the lands of the Byzantine Empire. 
Although the possibility of historical accident in the textual evidence can be 
called upon to account for this gap, nevertheless the striking coincidence of 
textual paucity with political instability renders the explanation in terms of 
social circumstances more plausible. 

Apart from the above-mentioned gap in the textual tradition, the extent of 
the Frankish and Venetian influence on the Greek-speaking world and, as a 
consequence, on the Greek language becomes evident from the 14th c. on- 
wards. New novels—or romances—are written in a less literary style than 
their predecessors of the 12th c. (the works, as noted, of scholars), which were 
either influenced by the contemporary Western tradition simply in terms of 
content and structure, or could even be based on, or translated from, a known 


2 LMG is the least studied period of Greek. There have been few studies focusing on particular 
phenomena and problems of LMG (cf., for example, Mackridge, 1993, Pappas, 2004). Recently a major 
program for the compiling of an LMG grammar has been undertaken (cf. Holton, 2005). For more 
details on linguistic developments of LMG, cf. Horrocks, 1997: ch. 11, 12. 

3 Some basic information regarding the character of these texts in the vernacular, essential for the 
better understanding of the following analysis, is given in the bibliography. 
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novel (cf. Beaton, 1996). Moreover, there now appear texts which are most 
probably written either by non-native speakers of Greek with a sometimes 
tenuous, sometimes more complete—as far as we can tell—command of the 
Greek language or by bilinguals. These texts include, for instance, the famous 
“Chronicle of Morea” for the conquest of the Peloponnese, as well as poems 
written in Crete by authors whose lineage is undoubtedly Venetian (e.g. by 
Dellaportas and Falieros). The Western origin of the authors of these works, 
among others, has led some scholars (e.g. Jannaris, 1897, Banescu, 1915) to 
question the validity of this textual evidence, expressing doubts whether it can 
be said to represent authentic features and developments of spoken Greek. 
This issue will be addressed with regard to the specific texts and constructions 
where it arises. 

But any investigation of the texts from this period runs into an important 
obstacle: the manuscript tradition of most literary works is highly problem- 
atic, especially in areas of well-known and widely attested structural and 
semantic fluctuation, such as future reference, in that there are a great many 
variant readings found in the manuscripts. And to make matters worse, in the 
vast majority of cases there exists a chronological gap between the assumed 
time of production and the oldest manuscript preserving the work. It is 
essential, then, that a linguistic investigation of any kind, and, in particular, 
of FCs in LMG, is not exclusively based on the text presented by the critical 
edition but also on the evidence of the apparatus criticus, especially as many 
editors have seen fit to make numerous emendations and corrections in the 
text, sometimes contrary to the evidence of all manuscripts. In some cases, the 
various manuscripts are so divergent that there can be no single text but only 
different versions, which ideally should all be consulted. To disregard variant 
readings and variant textual traditions means to risk distorting the evidence 
about particular instances of language change (cf. also ch.1). 

Accordingly, this investigation aims to encompass almost every literary text 
written in the vernacular of the period, in order to have as broad a picture as 
possible of the various FCs found therein. Moreover, the apparatus criticus, 
when available, and the various versions of a single text, when they have been 
edited separately, have been consulted, (following Grund’s (2006) advice of 
caution) and this has proved illuminating in many respects, as will be seen 
below (cf. especially 5.4.3). Regarding the chronology of each text, the editor’s 
opinion is mainly followed, but in some cases, especially in very old editions, 
specialized works have also been consulted (e.g. Beck, 1988 and Beaton, 1996). 
Obviously, in the majority of texts, these are only elaborate guesses at best, 
and this poses a major challenge to the unfettered tracking of linguistic 
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developments in LMG. However, the alternative would be to treat all texts 
alike in terms of date of production, as the manuscripts containing them date 
mostly from the 15th century! However, it is suggested here that there are 
various differences among the texts dating from the early and the later stages of 
the period, and, therefore, an approximate classification of the texts on the 
basis of date of production will be attempted. It is acknowledged, though, that 
this is precarious, hence other textual sources must serve as a controlling factor 
for the validity of this classification and of the evidence the literary texts 
present in general. 

The same problems have led Manolessou (2003) to doubt the value of the 
literary texts as source of evidence for the historical linguist, especially in 
comparison with official and non-literary documents. These texts constitute 
another important source of material hardly mentioned in any linguistic 
investigation of the period, apart from some very recent exceptions (e.g. 
Karantzola, forth., Manolessou, forth., Markopoulos, forth.). The great ma- 
jority of these documents are drawn from the books of notaries, and include 
land agreements, dowries, wills, the payment of debts, and any other kind of 
document that needed the seal of a notary to gain official status. Their main 
advantage is twofold: (i) their official nature and (ii) the non-literary char- 
acter of the language. With regard to the former, the official character enables 
us to trace with near certainty the chronology and the regional origin of these 
texts, while the literary texts are quite often, as mentioned, of dubious and 
rather controversial chronology, and their origin, with the exception of 
specific works whose authors are known, remains a mystery. Moreover, the 
official documents are often originals, not copies of an unknown original, as is 
the case with the literary texts, which were usually copied with rather ‘loose’ 
standards, resulting in the extensive linguistic variation attested in the manu- 
scripts of the great majority of these works (cf. Beaton, 1996: 164-88). As to 
their non-literary and prosaic character, this is a valuable corrective in that it 
is also sensible to assume that at least some of the peculiarities found in the 
literary texts are due to the fact that a great majority of them are written 
in verse, and metrical considerations are likely to have intervened in the 
production of the texts, as is always the case in poetry. 

Therefore, an investigation of non-literary documents (contracts, treaties, 
etc.) has been conducted here, aiming to test and control the validity of the 
findings of the literary texts (also with regard to their assumed date of 
production, cf. above). The non-literary documents come from various 
archives and can be divided into two major classes, according to their geo- 
graphical origin: 
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(a) Documents from the archives of the Venetian-ruled parts of Greek- 
speaking areas: Crete, the Ionian islands (mainly Corfu, Kefalonia, and 
Kythira) and the Cyclades (mainly Andros and Naxos); and of Venice itself 
(due to its Greek-speaking community). The oldest text of this category goes 
back to 1299, but for the most part the material is dated from the 15th-16th 
centuries. 

(b) Documents from the archives of the various monasteries in the Greek- 
speaking world, mainly from the mountain of Athos, and from various 
administrative centres of the Byzantine empire (e.g. Mystras). This material 
is of a much earlier date, in some cases as early as the 10th c. 

The language of these official documents has not been properly investigated 
before. There have been attempts to describe linguistic traits of specific 
notaries (e.g. Bakker & van Gemert, 1987 for Varouhas), but there is no 
comprehensive account of the overall characteristics of these texts, a fact to 
be expected considering their quite recent publication (at least for most of the 
notaries) and the lack hitherto of interest on the part of linguists, based partly 
on the fact that the legal register of the majority of the texts necessarily implies 
a language full of formulaic and archaizing elements and constructions 
(cf. Tiersma, 1999), a distinct drawback for any historical linguistic investiga- 
tion. On the other hand, there is a sharp distinction between the two 
categories of documents described above: in the case of the monasteries, the 
scribes were apparently trained to an extent in the Greek linguistic tradition, a 
training usually resulting in an archaizing form of the language, although 
occasional slips prove to be useful in glimpsing an otherwise hidden linguistic 
reality. In the case of the notaries of the Venetian dukedoms, however, the 
situation is different, especially in the later stages when an increasing number 
of native speakers of Greek, minimally familiar with the learned tradition, 
served as notaries. As a consequence, their language contains elements of the 
spoken vernacular and is rich in loans from Italian, though still retaining 
some archaizing constructions of a formulaic character. On the whole, the 
clear shortcoming of the largely legal character of these texts is outweighed by 
the fact that they constitute a large body of contemporary prose, often at odds 
with the poetic character of the literary texts (with the exception of 
Mahairas), and that the linguistic level of the documents is dependent on 
the very variable level of education of the notaries themselves. 

Therefore, the value of the non-literary texts as linguistic material should 
not be over-estimated. Obviously, such differentiated material presents major 
problems for a strict quantitative analysis of its linguistic features. That is why 
no such analysis will be provided for the non-literary texts, as it would 
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arguably be based on unsafe grounds and might prove not only unfruitful but 
also misleading, for the following reasons: 

(a) Many of the AVCs are found in the non-literary documents in formulaic 
contexts, and, consequently, the high number of their attestations should not 
be considered as important as it would otherwise be; 

(b) The varying degree of linguistic register exhibited in the books of notaries, 
as well as the different quantity of documents found in each book, effectively 
renders any quantitative examination extremely difficult. 

Given these facts, the treatment of the material will be differentiated as 
follows: regarding the literary texts, exact numbers of attestations will be 
provided, when necessary, and comparisons will be made between different 
genres and works originating from different areas. In other words, a combin- 
ation of quantitative and qualitative analysis will be followed, as in the 
previous chapters. On the other hand, in the case of the non-literary docu- 
ments, the observations will be limited to general tendencies attested in the 
texts and to particularly interesting examples, without providing any exact 
numbers of occurrences, unless otherwise stated. Consequently, the validity 
and importance of observations should be measured according to the relative 
wealth of the instances of each construction and their geographical distribu- 
tion, but also be assessed in relation to the comparison between the data in the 
non-literary and the literary texts of LMG. 

Finally, before presenting the investigation of the material, a note on its 
chronology. Contrary to the literary texts, the non-literary documents dating 
from the Late Medieval period (11th—15th c.) are rather scarce: most of them 
are drawn from monastery archives and are written in an archaizing form of 
the language. Therefore, the corpus of this investigation has been slightly 
extended to include non-literary texts from the 16th c., which are considerably 
more numerous and of wider geographical distribution. This decision is 
supported by the fact that official legal documents constitute a register 
prone to incorporate linguistic developments at a slower rate than vernacular 
literary texts, as they are by definition rather normative. Consequently, the 
texts of the 16th c. may be expected to manifest developments found in the 
literary texts of previous centuries, providing thus a solid base for comparison 
between the two types of texts. 

The findings concerning each AVC are again presented separately. More 
emphasis will generally be given to the detailed description and accounting of 
the data of the literary texts, since they represent relatively well-known 
territory in terms of their language features; moreover, the data accumulated 
on the basis of these texts is more easily quantifiable than in the case of 
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the official documents. However, firm conclusions will be drawn only on the 
basis of evidence from both types of texts. The chapter concludes with the 
overall picture emerging from the investigation of the data concerning future- 
reference in LMG. 


5.1 High registers and specialization: the case of wéAAw / eweddov 


In all studies of future reference in Greek, the story of the éAAw AVC ends 
abruptly at the end of the Roman period, or in the Early Medieval years at the 
latest. Banescu (1915) does not include péAAw in his table of FCs in LMG, 
whereas comments about it for this late period are hardly found in wider 
studies on the history of Greek (Jannaris, 1897, Horrocks, 1997). This attitude 
is not surprising, as the main interest of scholars was focused on the rise of the 
6éAw AVC and its various forms, especially since péAAw, as we have seen in 
previous sections (cf. 3.1 and 4.1), came steadily to be associated with middle 
and high registers of use. By the time of LMG it is not the dominant FC, at 
least not in vernacular texts, while it abounds in the archaizing styles of many 
scholars and some notaries. Only Aerts (1983) has conducted a study of wéAAw 
in Medieval Cypriot Greek, for the simple reason that in Cypriot this AVC had 
a much more influential history than in mainland Greek. 

Here it is maintained that this attitude is not wholly justified. Even though 
péAAw is now restricted in both its use and meaning in comparison with #éAw 
(and perhaps éyw as well), it still partakes in the system of future-reference in 
various ways, which will become evident in the analysis that follows. More- 
over, it survives in Standard Modern Greek with a particular meaning and in 
specific constructions, and in some dialects is more productive than in the 
standard variety. Consequently, the examination below of the péAAw AVC in 
LMG will prove to be illuminating. 


5.1.1 The early stages 


The two literary texts of the uth c. provide a striking contrast, as expected 
from their quite different styles. MéAAw is nowhere to be found in Armouris, 
while there are 14 attestations of this construction in Stratigikon. At first 
glance, this observation could be attributable to the different size of the 
texts, as the former is a song of 197 verses, whereas the latter consists 
of 104 pages of prose. But although this external factor might have been 
partially responsible, one additional fact should be noted: Armouris contains 
three instances of the #éAw AVC as a future-referring (and non-volitional) 
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form (cf. 5.4.1). So, it already seems that, in literature written in the vernacu- 
lar, wéAAw is of secondary importance in comparison with #éAw. This under- 
lines the sharp rise in the frequency of use of the 6€Aw AVC between EMG and 
LMG times (cf. below, 5.4.1). 

On the other hand, in Stratigikon, wéAAw outnumbers both #éAw and éyw 
(the numbers of attestations are 14, 9, and 12, respectively). These facts suggest 
that the high incidence of uéAAw among the three main FCs constitutes a 
criterion for specifying the register of the text under examination; so, the 
situation found in Stratigikon would indicate that it is a text of the middle 
register, as j4éAAw is the most common of the AVCs, even though the others 
exist as well, especially 6éAw, which was the last of the three constructions to 
gain in popularity (cf. 4.3). This criterion is borne out by the data, as will be 
shown below. 

The non-literary texts of these early stages of LMG pattern like the Strati- 
gikon. The péAdAw AVC is frequently attested in the archives of the monasteries 
of Athos and in the documents from South Italy (Trinchera: doc. 15, 22, 
among others) dating from the uth c. The register of legal documents, to 
which all these early attestations belong without exception, would presumably 
be appropriate for a relatively archaizing construction such as néAAw + Infini- 
tive. This evidence strengthens the assumption of a sociolinguistic specia- 
lization to middle and high registers exhibited by the wéAAw AVC from 
EMG onwards. 

A final observation concerning the péAAw AVC in Stratigikon is also rele- 
vant here. As revealed in previous chapters (especially 4.1), wéAAw followed a 
pattern of complementation which was dependent on the register of the text: 
the Infinitive following péAAw would be the Aorist one when the text is of the 
middle register, while its Future and Present forms would occur in works of 
more archaizing scholars. The data in Stratigikon conform to this picture, 
since in 11 / 14 (78%) of the attestations of the AVC it is the Aorist Infinitive 
which surfaces, the remaining instances being both the Present (2) and 
the Perfect Infinitive (!) (but consider that in the last case the verb itself 
has no other infinitival form, only éypyyopévar). The pattern is verified, 
since the complementation of wéAdAw in Stratigikon is appropriate for its 
middle register. 

Thus, the combined evidence of the two—admittedly very different— 
literary texts as well as the official documents of the 11th c. seems to illustrate 
the fact that the wéAAw AVC by the time of LMG must have been rarely used 
by speakers, being frequent only in relatively high (written) registers. Obvi- 
ously, this conclusion is disguised by the apparent situation in Stratigikon and 
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in the non-literary texts, which is due to their higher register in comparison 
with the texts written in some form of the vernacular. 

The demise of ,.éAAw from the domain of future reference in the vernacular 
is more evident in the data of both Digenis and the various poems of the 
12th c.: the latter contain only one instance of wéAdw, as is also the case 
with Digenis. Compare this with the token frequency of the other AVCs in 
this work: 6éAw FC features 12 times, and éyw five. In other words, in this 
“functional layering” situation, wéAAw represents a tiny minority, with one 
out of a total of 18 instances (5.6%) of FCs. A very similar picture emerges 
from the poems of the 12th century (1 / 13: 7.7%). Consequently, it is 
reasonable to conclude that éAAw has been restricted to a peripheral position 
in the domain of future-reference; at this stage speakers could either have 
stopped using this construction altogether or used it with a more specialized 
meaning, simultaneously restricting its possible contexts of use. Apparently, 
the latter occurred, since there is an indication of a possible specialization 
in the one attestation of Digenis: 


(1)... Kal mavres wéAdopev oTabyv = tiv hoBepav Auepav 
and all will-3rd PL.PRES. stand-INF. the terrible day 
“and we will all stand at that terrible day...” 


(Digenis, 1755) 


This verse refers to the day of the Apocalypse, and is therefore of a specific, 
religious context. Furthermore, the meaning of the AVC has a strong under- 
tone of certainty about the future, as should be expected in that kind of 
context, where religious belief does not allow any other semantic nuance. This 
‘destiny’ meaning of the AVC is reminiscent of a similar development for 
“should” in Old and Middle English (cf. Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca, 1994: 186), 
although the semantic pathway leading to it has not been investigated, at least 
in the wéAdw case. This will be attempted after the evidence from the later 
stages of the period is examined (cf. 5.1.2). 

Before moving to the analysis of the more numerous data of the subsequent 
centuries, an example found in the documents from South Italy is worth a 
brief discussion: 


(2) “I Sovyt Kai od dub)... Tov perder dobvat 6 pilleis 
If prt not and not be-able... the-GEN. will-3rd PRES. give-INF. the named 
TOU pibévros...tére kat 6 pibe’s etva [leg. (va] pwéAre 
the-GEN. named... then and the named that will-3rd PRES. 
TTOLELOE... 


do-INF. 
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“But if not, and the aforementioned cannot... to give to the previously 
named... then the previously named should do...” 


( Trinchera, 323 / d.1270) 


In (2), the néAAw AVC is preceded by a complementizer twice: in the first 
instance by tov, which introduces a complement clause, and in the second 
case by e{va (=iva), which is normally followed by a Subjunctive. In the first 
case, a more archaizing register would require an Infinitive, and in the 
second a morphological Subjunctive, instead of this FC. What is common 
in both cases is the occurrence of the wéAAw AVC in generally speaking 
future-referring contexts introduced by a complementizer. Recall that the 
same pattern has been found with relation to éyw in EMG (cf. 4.2) and, as we 
shall see, is also found with both éyw and @éAw constructions in LMG. It 
constitutes an instance of overlap between FCs and the morphological 
Subjunctive in subordinate clauses (cf. especially the discussion in 5.2.3). 
Therefore, (2) fills in the missing part of the puzzle, since it can now be 
argued that all FCs were used in such contexts, an observation made here for 
the first time. The early chronology of (2) fits nicely with the fact that wéAAw 
is the oldest construction of the three, and we should probably assume that 
it was used in this fashion even earlier, despite the lack of examples. This 
would comply well with the assumption that old FCs are commonly 
employed in subordinate contexts (cf, for example, Bybee, Perkins & 
Pagliuca, 1994: 279). On the other hand, perhaps its sociolinguistic proper- 
ties might have prevented it from occurring in such contexts, since it was 
mostly used by learned speakers who were familiar with AG and aware of the 
normative tradition and could therefore employ the more ‘correct’ Sub- 
junctive. The fact that (2) comes from South Italy, an area presumably away 
from the normative pressure of the administrative center of Constantinople, 
fits well with this scenario regarding the appearance of the wéAAw AVC in 
subordinate contexts. 


5.1.2 The later stages 


As noted, the 13th century apparently provides us with no literary texts in the 
vernacular, a fact probably due to extra-linguistic factors. However, the 14th 
century saw a remarkable rise in the number of such works, at least in 
comparison with the previous centuries. The abundance of texts produced 
under quite differentiated political and cultural environments is manifested 
linguistically in the great variation of syntactic constructions and, in particu- 
lar, in the FCs. 
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Although wéAdAw remains a peripheral choice, it is still used in most of the 
literary texts of this century, as can be seen in Table 5.1. The sporadic (and in 
absolute numerical terms, limited) occurrence of wéAAw is immediately evi- 
dent, despite its persistence in most of the texts examined. There are, however, 
some texts that do not include any instance of this verb, namely Sahlikis, 
Poulologos, Fysiologos, and Iatrosofia. This could be attributed to the rather 
low-register character of these texts (especially Sahlikis), where wéAAw was 
simply inappropriate. 

The first striking fact in the table is the very high frequency of attestations 
in Ermoniakos, approximately 55% (36 / 65) of the total instances of the 
construction. This complies with the character of the text and with the 
circumstances under which it was written, ie. by order of the Byzantine 
Duke of Epirus. So, despite the scornful comments of the first editor of 
Ermoniakos, Sathas (1873), who thought that he should probably not have 
published excerpts of that “barbaric” text, it seems highly plausible that 
Ermoniakos was well acquainted with the literary tradition, even though he 
could not avoid some “mistakes”; thus, at first glance, one can find no other 
characterization for the only instance of wéAAw followed by a Participle 
(instead of an Infinitive) in his work (N, 99: tiv peAdodcav yevomévny). 
Given that the Participle as a verbal form in general must by now have been 
rarely used in low registers (except for the indeclinable —o/avra(s) form and 
the adjectival Passive Participles in —pévos), its use by Ermoniakos could 
represent an effort at a higher style naturally prone to ‘mistakes’. Nevertheless, 
this construction (éAAw + Participle) might also have belonged to a pattern 
followed to a certain extent by other verbs, as we shall see below (cf. 5.2.-5.3). 
The middle register of Ermoniakos can also be verified by the facts regarding 
the other AVCs (cf. 5.2-5.4), and, just like Stratigikon, this text provides a 
valuable criterion for determining the association of particular linguistic 
features with registers of use. 

Corroborating evidence for the restriction to the middle and higher registers 
for the wéAAw AVC comes from the non-literary texts. The most characteristic 
example of this development can be found in two mathematics textbooks, 
originating probably from Constantinople. In the first book dating from the 
14th c. (Vogel, 1968), wéAAw is attested 15 times, all of them involving the old 
infinitival complementation. In the second (Hunger & Vogel, 1963), dating from 
the second half of the 15th c., wéAAw is attested only four times (compared with 
numerous attestations of #éAw ), and moreover, the infinitival complementation 
is only preserved in two cases, the other two involving clausal complementation 
introduced by va. Apparently, the different educational level of the authors, 


TABLE 5.1 MéAdw in 14th-c. literary texts 


Meaning* K&H V&H L&R D.P. Sahl. CoM WoT Ah. Poul. Fys. Iatr. Erm. AoT Pt. Total 


1. Future-reference 


1a. MédAw + Inf. / - 1 - 1 - 2 1 34 a 3. +52 (80.0) 
1b. MédAAw va + Subj. / - - 2 2 1 1 6 (9.2) 
ic. MédAec (imper.) / - - 2 - - 1 1 4 (6.2) 
id. MédAex (intr.) / Will be 1 1 a — 2 (3.1) 
ie. MéAAw + Part. / 1 - — 1 (45) 
TOTAL - 1 4 1 - 3 13 2 - - - 36 1 4. 65 

2. Non-AVC uses 

2a. Nominalized / Fut. 1 1 2 4 

2b. Nominalized / Fate 50 2 - -— 52 

2c. Adjectival 2 - - 2 


Key: K&H = Kallimahos, V&H = Velthandros, L&R = Livistros-a, D.P. = Diigisis, Sahl. = Sahlikis, COM = CoM, WoT = WoT, Ah = Ahilliid, Poul. = Poulologos, Fys. = 
Fysiologos, Iatr. = Iatrosofia, Erm. = Ermoniakos, AoT = AoT, Pt. = Ptoholeon 


* The table does not include instances of the past form éjeAAov, which are very few (24 in total). However, some interesting examples involving the past form will be 
discussed below. 
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related to the post-Byzantine character of the second book, can account for this 
sharp differentiation in the use of wéAdw. 

This novel pattern of complementation, namely the replacement of the old 
Infinitive by a subordinate clause headed by the complementizer va and with a 
finite verb form marked for Subjunctive, affected éAAw beginning the 14th c., 
as Table 5.1 illustrates.4 MéAAw, from a syntactic point of view, behaved like the 
other auxiliary and modal verbs (such as 6éAw, €yw, (7) uopa “can” etc.), in 
the sense that they were the last to comply with this change (cf. Joseph, 1983). 
As mentioned, this is an argument of the grammaticalization of the éAAw 
AVC, which patterned together with other AVCs. However, the jxéAAw AVC was 
the first to be affected in a decisive manner by the new complementation 
pattern, probably because of its low frequency of use (at least in comparison 
with the other FCs), which left it vulnerable to the strong analogical pressures 
of the overall verbal complementation pattern. Note that in most attestations 
of wéAAw in the non-literary texts of the 14th c. (e.g. in a Cretan document, cf. 
Manousakas, 1964), it is the old infinitival complementation which occurs 
(with some notable exceptions, see below), suggesting that the replacement of 
the Infinitive has not yet reached middle and higher registers. 

Related to this issue are the instances of the “impersonal” use of wéAAw, as 
exemplified in (3): 


(3) drav Kat TH vikny HKovoav ort wéAAEL 
when and the victory heard _ that will-3rd SING.PRES. 
va €xouv 
that have-3rd PL.PRES. 
“when they heard that they will gain the victory...” 


(WoT, 2.386) 


This use is evident in (3), since wéAAex is a 3rd person singular form, whereas 
the subject of its complement clause is in the 3rd person plural, as evidenced 
by the verbal ending in éyouv. This development, much in accord with similar 
developments in the other Greek modals such as mpézec “must” etc. (cf. 
Iakovou, 2003), is on the one hand rather surprising, considering that the 
situation is quite different in the case of the other two future-referring AVCs.5 


4 The syntactic variation in the complementation between lower and higher registers is now 
manifested not in the type of the Infinitive but in the type of complementation (infinitival or clausal). 
This is the reason why, henceforth, the use of the Present and the Aorist Infinitive will not be 
differentiated. In any case, although the Infinitive remained an authentic feature of LMG (Joseph, 
2001b), there is no clear indication of the differences the choice of the Infinitive registered in such 
contexts. 

5 Concerning the form 6é va and the debated existence of an impersonal future-referring 0éAc va, 
see the detailed discussion in 5.4.3. 
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On the other hand, it is in accord with the progressive specialization of 
meaning of future-referring ~éAAw towards a more deontic nuance, not 
only as a destiny future (denoting an event that is bound to take place, as in 
ex. 3) but also as a ‘typical’ deontic modal, conveying obligation. As we shall 
see, the same morphosyntactic development occurs in the case of the #éAw 
AVC but, crucially, only when it conveys a deontic meaning (cf. 5.4.2). 

This is hardly surprising, since it is well known that deontic modality tends to 
correlate cross-linguistically with uninflected forms and impersonal syntactic 
constructions. More importantly, the impersonal »éAAex constitutes the first 
clear development along the lines of morphological impoverishment for wéAdw, 
as it loses now its verbal paradigm, retaining only the 3rd singular form. It is not 
clear why this morphological reduction in the “decategorialization” parameter 
(cf. 1.1) occurs in LMG. In this period, the ¢éAAw AVC is presumably restricted to 
very specific contexts, and its frequency of use in comparison to the other FCs is 
substantially lower. Consequently, this morphological reduction can hardly be 
accounted for on the basis of high frequency of use (with the possible exception 
of Cyprus, where the wéAAw AVC seems to have been much more frequent, cf. 
below). But exactly this rarity of use may explain this development: as the péAAw 
AVC became increasingly associated with deontic modality, it conformed with 
the syntactic patterns of the constructions belonging to this semantic domain, 
and impersonal syntax was clearly the most prominent of the patterns (cf. 
comment above on mpéze.). Therefore, the ever-growing frequency of the 
péAAw AVC occurring in an impersonal syntax can perhaps be regarded as a 
different kind of decategorialization, as .éAAw was moving away from the 
domain of futurity into the one of deontic modality. This development never 
reached a final stage whereby péAAw would be restricted to an obligation 
meaning, at least not in most Greek-speaking areas, with the possible exception 
of Cyprus (cf. below), hence the variation between inflected and uninflected 
forms of the verb in most texts of LMG. 

There are yet more examples of the impersonal syntax of the construction 
in the domain of the future-in-the past, expressed by the past form éueAde 
(e. g. CoM 885, WoT 14041). But a most interesting example of eueAne, 
illustrating the correlation between syntax and semantics, i.e. impersonal 
form and deontic meaning, is found in CoM: 


(4) tHv mpaéw yap Kal THY oTpatelav OTov épweddev 
the act prt and the campaign that-rel will-3rd SING.PRET. 
TOLnGOUV 
make-3rd PL.SUBJ. 
“the operation and the campaign that they would / should make...” 


(CoM, 3702) 
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Three observations are to be made about this example, two from a syntactic 
point of view. First, it constitutes another instance of the impersonal péAAeu 
form, since the subjects of the verb and its complement differ (3rd p. sing.—3rd 
p. pl., respectively). Second and more interesting is the absence of the com- 
plementizer va, producing a “serial” construction (V+Vs) that has remained 
unnoticed hitherto. And even though this “serialization” does not manifest 
itself again in the corpus in the case of jéAAw, when it is combined with the 
LMG data concerning the other AVCs, as well as with the evidence already 
presented from previous periods (cf. mainly 3.2-3.3, 4.3), it could lead us to 
alter our assumptions with regard to this type of construction in LMG. This 
issue will be discussed below (cf. 5.4.1). 

From a semantic point of view, however, the most interesting fact about (4) 
is not evident in the example but hidden in the apparatus criticus. For that 
particular line, the other main manuscript of the text gives the variant reading 
émpeme va toicouv (“they should / had to make”). Even though there is no 
way to tell if the meaning of the verse in (4) is simply future-in-the-past or 
obligation, the variant reading could well offer us an insight into the meaning 
that néAAw was felt to have at that time. The deontic undertone of the verb is 
thus both morphosyntactically (with the impersonal syntax) and semantically 
(with the variant—presumably synonymous—reading) apparent. 

The last observation is also consistent with the tendency of this AVC to be 
used as a ‘destiny future’, i.e. in contexts where the action described is bound 
to happen, such as religious contexts, prophecies, etc. There are numerous 
examples of that use in the texts of the 14th c., in the romance of Velthandros 
(1214), in Ahilliid (N 277), in Livistros-a (542), and in many others (cf. also 
example (3) above). The meaning of ‘destiny future’ is in accordance with 
the meaning of obligation alluded to. There is more evidence suggestive of 
that specialization of the semantics of wéAAw, apart from the fact that it 
seems to be already in progress in the time of Digenis, as noted (cf. 5.1.1): 
under (2b.) in Table 5.1 is an instance of nominalization unattested before this 
century, namely the use of a substantive derived from péAAw, with various 
forms (76 péAdov, ta wéAAovTa, TO MEAAGLEVOV, Ta weAAdpeva), in the mean- 
ing of “fate, destiny”. Crucially, this meaning is not exclusively attested in the 
WoT, a text which could be misleading because it constitutes an abridged 
version / translation of a French original, but also in Ermoniakos, whose 
author, despite any doubts one might have with respect to his language, is 
after all the only author with the knowledge to use »éAAw in its ancient 
and certainly obsolete adjectival function (e.g. T49-50), as noted in the 
same table (under 2¢.). 
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There appears to be an areal differentiation with respect to the productivity 
of the deontic meaning of péAdw: the impersonal form péAder was very 
popular in Cyprus, a fact that has been already noted by Aerts (1983), who 
discusses in detail the extant evidence. In terms of meaning, Aerts only makes a 
brief comment that wéAder seems to be moving towards the meaning of zpézrex 
(“must”). Actually, in accordance with what has been observed above, péArex 
has a clear deontic meaning in the Assises, where it is very frequently attested as 
a deontic verb and can be interchanged with another impersonal verb, 
évréxerat (=mpéze). An example of this deontic meaning is given in (5): 


(5) ITepi rob GpKov Tov — reéAAex vad  Troloy OKaTrOLOS 
about the oath which must-3rd PRES. that make-3rd SUBJ. someone 
éutpoobev tot BioKxovvTn 
in-front-of the viscount 
“about the oath that one must swear in front of the viscount” 


(Assises, 259 (ms.A)) 


This example is taken from the title of a paragraph, where the necessary 
actions on various occasions are described. Since this text is usually consid- 
ered to belong to the 14th c., the development of the deontic meaning must 
have occurred earlier in Cyprus than in other Greek-speaking areas, since it 
appears already established in the Assises at a time when it has a low-token 
frequency outside Cyprus, as argued above. Recall that such examples of 
deontic meaning may have been found already in the H-R period (cf. ex. 1 
in 3.1) and, consequently, the situation obtaining in Cypriot can be regarded 
either as a geographically-restricted retention of an old meaning or a recent 
development. The lack of similar examples from the EMG period, as well as 
the more clear deontic undertone in all examples from Late Medieval Cyprus 
in comparison with the H-R data seemingly argues in favor of the latter, 
although the fact that no text of EMG clearly originates from Cyprus, together 
with the numerous problems associated with the textual evidence in general 
from this period (cf. ch. 4) seriously undermine any firm conclusions. 

Apart from the p.éAAw AVC, we find instances of intransitive use both with 
peAAw and eweddAov, such as the following: 


(6) Aolun yap peyddn pédAre 
disease prt big will-3rd PRES. 
“and a great disease will (occur)” 


(Ermoniakos, H 224) 
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Here there is no Infinitive (or subordinate clause) following wéAdAw, which by 
itself conveys a meaning probably along the lines “will occur, will come”.* This 
construction is reminiscent of the situation in AG, whereby the Participle 
could appear without any infinitival complement (when the Infinitive re- 
quired by the meaning would be a form of the verb “to be”), a fact that led to 
its nominalization with the meaning of “the future” (76 wéAAov). In the case 
of AG ellipsis (cf. 2.1), the ‘missing’ complement of péAAw was determined— 
to a great extent—by the linguistic context, whereas the meaning in examples 
such as (6) is not dependent on the context. The example in (6), which is 
taken from a middle-register text, is even more interesting if we consider that 
similar examples are unattested in the case of the other two FCs. This fact 
highlights the difference between éAAw and the other two verbs, as the 
former, despite all developments manifested in LMG, was apparently never 
so entrenched in the AVC that the speakers lose the ability to extract it from 
this construction and use it independently with the same meanings. This 
is also manifested in the new nominalizations of wéAAw with the meaning 
“fate, destiny”. 

On the whole, therefore, the data from the 14th century seem to point 
towards the direction of a semantic specialization for »éAAw in the domain of 
deontic modality, in the sense of either “destiny future’ or even obligation. 
This is also reflected on the syntactic level, as wéAAw starts to deviate 
from the pattern of the other two AVCs: it can now be complemented by a 
va—clause and can occur in an impersonal form. These syntactic-semantic 
developments of éAAw went in parallel with its decline in frequency of use in 
the texts of lower registers and the corresponding restriction to higher 
registers of use, with the possible exception of Cyprus, as will become more 
evident below. 

The picture is unchanged as we move on to the literary texts of the 14th— 
15th c.,7 which admittedly contain few instances of uéAAw. However, these 
attestations comply with the semantic development presented, namely that 
péAAw is now used in contexts where the inherent uncertainty engulfing the 
future gives ground to a fatalistic perspective. This is the case in all examples 
of wéAAw in these texts (four in Alfavitos, two in Thisiid (e.g. 92) and one in 
Livistros-b (2814), where péAAw occurs without a complement, similarly to 
example (6)). 


6 Thus, this intransitive wéAAw is quite different from the Ancient Greek wéAAw., which, as we saw 
(cf. 2.1), had the meaning “be late at, delay...”. No attestation of uéAAw, is found in the texts of LMG. 

7 To this category belong texts which cannot be dated with certainty, but were probably written in 
the late 14th—early 15th c. (cf. bibliography). 


TABLE 5.2 MéAdw in 15th-c. literary texts 


SYNTACTIC / SEMANTIC PATTERN P.Xen. DV. CoT  Varni- Fal. Del. Kat. Mah. Total 


1. Future reference 


aa. MédAw + Inf. / - - 2 1 1 10 - = 14 (20.0) 
1b. MédAw va + Subj. / - 2 1 - 4 1 - 8 16 (22.9) 
ic. MédAec (imp.) va + Subj. / 1 - 2 - 2 22 1 8 36 (51.4) 
id. Mé)Aeu (intr.) / Will be 3 = 1 - 4 (5.7) 
TOTAL 1 2 5 1 10 33 2 16 70 

2. Obligation 

2a. MéddAw + Inf. / “should” (Q) - 1 - 1 2 

2b. MédAe (imp.) va + Subj. / “should” (Q) 6 6 

2c. MédXec (imp.) va + Subj. / Obl. (Affirm. clauses) - - a 1 1 

3. Non—AVC uses 

3a. Méddwv | Adj. 1 4 = = 5 

3b. Nom./ Future 1 2 = = 3 

3c. Nom. / Fate 2 _ - - 


Key: P.Xen = Xeniteia, D.V. = Velissarios, CoT = CoT, Varni = O polemos tis Varnis, Fal. = Falieros, Del. = Dellaportas, Kat. = Katalogia, Mah. = Mahairas 
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One interesting example is found in Spanos, involving a development that has 
scarcely been documented: the word peAAozebepés (“the mothers-in-law-to-be’, 
rec. A, 481) is a case of compounding exhibited in AG texts and in the papyri (cf. 
2.1, 3.1), but hardly anywhere else. Bearing in mind the very low register of the 
text, we can assume that this example is representative of a rare use of the spoken 
language which survives even in Modern Greek, though definitely as a relic 
(mainly in the two words peAddvupdos “the spouse-to-be” and pedAofavatos 
“the one who is about to die”). A similar compound (peAAoodluyos=the 
husband-to-be) found in a Byzantine contract of the 13th-14th c. (Gedeon, 
1896) probably reflects the continuing existence of such forms in the more 
legalistic registers. Both examples, however, provide the link from the attesta- 
tions of that form of compounding in Modern Greek to the period of the papyri. 
Even though we cannot know whether these compounds had a “destiny future’ 
meaning in LMG, the fact that they unmistakably do in Modern Greek supports 
our hypothesis on the development of the deontic meaning of wéAAw in LMG. 

The texts of the 15th century are much more representative of the actual 
reality concerning the néAAw AVC than those of the 14th—15th c., with regard 
both to token frequency and the variety of constructions and meanings, as 
illustrated in Table 5.2. 

The developments attested in the previous century are now established. 
MaAdXw is continuously used in specific contexts with the undertone of a 
‘destiny future’: one of the most typical examples of this semantic develop- 
ment is provided by the poems of Dellaportas, whereby 90% (30 / 33) of the 
total instances of the wéAAw AVC follow this norm, as in (7): 


(7) Kat wédrec é€uéva TO moupvov oTjv dovpKa va 
and will-3rd SING.PRES. me _ the morning at-the gallows that 
Kpe[Ld.oouv 


hang-3rd PL.SUBJ. 
“and they are going to hang me at the gallows tomorrow morning” 


(Dellaportas, A 1.740) 


Moreover, the deontic wéAAw AVC was generalized to another context of use 
(marked as “should” (Q) in the table above) in the wider domain of obliga- 
tion. This context, exemplified in (8), is a common question about what one 
should do given the circumstances (the other AVCs also occur in this context, 
cf. 4.3, 5.2., and 5.3): 


(8) Kat va Ka0écouv ets BovAny ti pedArAwou Tolnoat 
and that sit-3rd PL.SUBJ. to counsel what will-3rd PL.SUBJ. do-INF. 
“and to sit for a council about what to do” 


( Velissarios (N), 185) 
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It is worth mentioning that this meaning is usually expressed in Modern 
Greek with the va-subj. (and with the morphological Subjunctive in all 
previous periods of Greek, as already mentioned), but in the texts of LMG 
it does not constitute the sole case of overlap between ‘subjunctive’ and 
‘future’ contexts. We will return to this point in the sections on the other 
AVCs (cf. especially 5.2.3). 

In the example above the old pattern of complementation involving an 
Infinitive is retained. Even though it is still extant, the figures in Table 5.2 leave 
no doubt that it is on the retreat, as the cases of a complementary va—clause 
clearly outnumber those with the Infinitive (cf. Fig. 5.1). Most of the instances 
of the Infinitive are found in the poetic works of Dellaportas, who in any case 
is the author who uses .€AAw more than anyone else (39 attestations in total, 
including substantivized cases). It seems that there is a correlation between 
the level of literacy exhibited in a particular text, the appearance of néAda, 
and the use of the ancient pattern péAAw + Infinitive: the higher the register of 
the text, the more numerous the attestations of w¢éAAw, and, in particular, its 
attestations with the old complementation. In this respect, the figures in 
Dellaportas fit neatly into the picture described above for wéAAw, and are 
suggestive of a quite extended exposure to the learned Greek tradition for the 
Cretan poet. This is verified by the evidence we have for him, as he apparently 
had received a rather extensive literary education (cf. Manousakas, 1995). 

The absence of any infinitival complement in Mahairas tempts us to 
conclude that in the Cypriot dialect this syntactic development took place 
earlier than in the other Greek dialects, or was at least ‘accepted’ earlier in 
written registers. This correlates nicely with the conclusion reached above 
on the basis of the evidence of the Assises, according to which péAAw was 
more productive in Cyprus and manifested developments at a faster rate. 


100 


60 —?e— INF 
40 m— CLAUSE 


14 ¢. 15c 
Period 


FiGureE 5.1 The complementation of wéAAw AVC 
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Consequently, the relatively high frequency of use of wéAAw in Mahairas 
should not be seen as an indication of his familiarity with the ‘learned’ 
tradition or of a ‘higher’ register of the text but mainly as a product of the 
wider popularity entertained by jéAAw in this island. 

A further morphosyntactic development concerns the proliferation of the 
uninflected wéAdXer AVC. Table 5.2 illustrates that more than 50% of the total 
instances of wéAAw involve the impersonal use (43 / 75, 57%), while this 
pattern was almost non-extant in the 14th century (cf. Table 5.1). The numbers 
could rise even more if we assume, following Aerts (1983), that all the 
attestations of the j.€éAAe: form in Mahairas, including those where one cannot 
tell if it is personal or impersonal, should be considered impersonal, because 
Mahairas allegedly contains no single clear example of a personal péAAw. This 
observation, even though in agreement with the predominance of uninflected 
péAAec in the other Cypriot text of the Assises, is not completely accurate, 
however, since one example of an undoubtedly inflected use of the particular 
verb has been found? (III, $286: 671 éuéAAav Kat TaAAa Katepya va waow “for 
the other ships were bound to go as well”), and, consequently, all the 
ambiguous cases have been classified as personal, even though one could 
argue that a firm case cannot be made on the basis of only one clear example. 
Nevertheless, even this example does not alter the overall pattern, according 
to which the personal péAdw is extremely rare in Mahairas and under 
considerable pressure in all the other texts. The fact that, as already men- 
tioned, this development is not common to all three AVCs calls for an 
explanation (cf. below, 5.1.3). 

A final observation concerning the facts presented in Table 5.2 needs to be 
made: the so-called “intransitive” use of wéAAw, which has been mentioned in 
connection with the 14th-c. texts, can be found in both Falieros and, more 
importantly, in Katalogia (139), the latter arguably representing more straight- 
forwardly the actual low-register language of the time than Falieros. There- 
fore, it can safely be said to constitute an authentic use of wéAAw in LMG. 

The contemporary non-literary texts contain relatively few instances of 
péAAw. In all the notary books from the Venetian-ruled parts of Greece, wéAAw 
is found only sporadically. It is attested in Crete (e.g. Grigoropoulos, 99 / 
d.1525) and in Kefalonia (e.g. De Montesantos, 3 / d.1535). An example from 
Kefalonia illustrates its basic context of use: 


8 This example involves a past tense form of the verb. As in Table 5.1, Table 5.2 does not contain the 
attestations of ¢weAAov for this century, for the reasons given above. 
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(9) tov Odvatov 6mov péAy va AdBo 
the death that will-3rd PRES. that take-ist PRES.SUBJ. 
Kal els TV Kplow dtrov Bédo AGB... 


and to the judgment that want-ist PRES. take-INF. 
“the death that I am destined to receive and the judgment that I will 
receive...” 


(Amarantos, 58 / d. 1535) 


In this example, »éAAw is found in a religious context, as is usually the case 
when not attested in some formulaic constructions, for instance in wills. 
Moreover, (9) contains, as expected, an instance of the impersonal péAdex 
syntax. In other words, the non-literary texts of the 15th-16th c. apparently 
follow the same pattern of use as the literary texts, corroborating the validity 
of conclusions drawn from them. One qualification needs to be made, 
though: the impersonal jéAAec pattern is quite rare in the official documents. 
The syntactic difference should probably be attributed to the register variation 
exhibited in the non-literary texts, depending on the level of literacy of the 
notaries themselves: if a notary was educated enough to use this verb, then 
he would prefer the normative personal construction instead of the everyday 
impersonal use for his official text. 

Finally, it should be noted that the j.éAAw AVC was not the only appropriate 
AVC for ‘destiny future’ contexts, since other AVCs (and especially @éAw) 
could also occur in these contexts, as (9) readily shows. Consequently, 
speakers could select more than one FC, even in the preferred contexts of 
use of néAAw, before eventually abandoning altogether the wéAAw AVC by the 
time of Modern Greek. 


5.1.3. Conclusions: the status of wéAAw 


The evidence presented indicates that the previously disregarded péAAw AVC 
has a rightful place in the expression of future reference in LMG, not only for 
archaizing texts but also for texts in the vernacular, a fact hitherto unknown. 
Even though its sociolinguistic distribution is quite restricted in this period, 
since it was indeed mainly used in texts of middle and high registers, it 
remains extant in the lower-register texts largely by virtue of a semantic 
development, which brought its meaning closer to deontic modality, either 
obligation or ‘destiny future’. The latter meaning is observed throughout the 
Greek-speaking world, while the former was really productive mainly, but not 
exclusively, in Cyprus. By the token frequency of the wéAAw AVC in each— 
literary—text, it is possible to establish—roughly speaking—the register of 
this text, a criterion which might prove useful even for texts written in an 
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archaizing language. As for the syntactic developments, it has been shown that 
the replacement of the Infinitive by a complement clause headed by va is 
almost complete by the 15th c., while wéAAw itself is increasingly used in an 
uninflected, 3rd singular form, in correlation with the development of its 
modal meaning, and seems also to be able to be used intransitively, conveying 
a future-referring, existential meaning. 

The cases where the development of wéAAw diverges in comparison with the 
other AVCs argue for a different grammaticalization stage of this AVC in 
LMG, as has also been argued for the previous periods (cf. 3.1 and 4.1). First of 
all, there is semantic evidence which indicates that wéAAw retains its associ- 
ation with a lexical meaning outside the AVC and, therefore, is not as 
grammatical as the other two verbs forming AVCs. Besides the already men- 
tioned argument from nominalization, it is crucial that wéAAw can also be 
used without a complement referring to the future, a very idiosyncratic 
feature that it does not share with either 0éAw or éyw. Moreover, the new 
meaning of its nominalization, “fate, destiny’, arises at a time when the péAdw 
AVC has already moved into that nuance of meaning; consequently, it could 
be argued that it is wéAAw itself which expressed this particular meaning, 
irrespective of its context of use, i.e. whether it formed an AVC or not. 
Though not conclusive, this evidence is strongly suggestive of a new lexical 
meaning for wéAAw, which appears less grammatical than 0éAw and éyw, with 
its lexical core in the domain of deontic modality, giving rise to an ‘obligation 
or a ‘destiny future’ meaning. This semantic association argues also against a 
‘split between lexical wéAAw occurring in nominalizations, compounds, etc. 
and grammatical péAAw forming an AVC. The emergence of this new deontic 
meaning of the AVC goes against typological predictions (Bybee, Perkins & 
Pagliuca, 1994: 257, 279), which hypothesized that in FCs emerging out of 
intention as their source, deontic modality should not in principle be attested 
and, furthermore, that it should not be attested as a development in such a 
late stage of development, i.e. after prediction had become the main meaning 
of the AVC. 

On the syntactic front, this AVC exhibits two noticeable developments: the 
gradual and ever-increasing substitution of the finite complement clause for 
the old Infinitive, as well as the establishment of the impersonal syntax. In the 
case of 6éAw AVC by contrast, leaving aside for the moment details and 
complications which will be the focus of our attention in the following 
sections, there is a clear distinction between future reference, manifested by 
6é\w + Infinitive, and volitional meaning, expressed by 0éAw va + Subjunctive 
during the whole LMG period; any impersonal use is extremely rare and 
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restricted to the deontic meaning of the construction (cf. 5.4). As for éya, in 
this period it is mainly used in a variety of modal meanings. Though the 
FC can occasionally be found with a complement clause, there is a preference 
for retaining the Infinitive in this use; furthermore, there is almost no 
example of an impersonal use (cf. 5.2). 

Consequently, it seems that the wéAAw AVC is now significantly differentiated 
from the other two AVCs in syntactic terms. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that wéAAw originally belonged to the class of modal and aspectual verbs 
(along with 0éAw, éyw and others) that retained their infinitival complementa- 
tion till the LMG period, whereas the vast majority of verbs by that time 
already had a subordinate clause as complementation (cf., for example, Hor- 
rocks, 1997: 227-8). Apparently, this syntactic divergence of wéAAw occurred in 
LMG, and should evidently be associated with the semantic developments 
affecting this verb. 

It has been argued (cf. 2.1, 3.1, and 4.1) that €éAAw basically constituted a 
modal verb with a core meaning of intention but that this was easily trans- 
formed contextually into prediction, whenever the agent of the clause could 
have no claim to intentions (e.g. in the case of inanimate subjects), hence the 
future reference of the néAAw AVC. This remained the case till EMG and, as a 
consequence, éAAw came to be included in that group of, presumably, high- 
frequency verbs that retained the apparently old-style infinitival complemen- 
tation in LMG. It never completely lost its lexical meaning, however, and, in 
that respect, it has similar properties with modal verbs cross-linguistically, 
such as English modals, which have undoubtedly retained part(s) of their 
lexical meaning, too (cf., for example, Coates, 1983). In LMG, the péAAw AVC 
developed a new modal meaning: its semantics ‘shifted’ from the domain of 
intention / prediction to the domain of deontic modality. 

It is proposed here that this ‘shift? came about through the contextual 
specialization of the wéAAw FC. In LMG, péAdAw was mostly used in religious 
and similar contexts where there is little room for doubt regarding the future, 
leading to the ‘destiny future’ meaning. It is not clear why this association 
should have come about; one possibility is based on the observation that 
péAAw was restricted in LMG to the higher registers of use. The very low 
frequency of use of wéAAw in literary texts in the vernacular and in notary 
books and the specialization of its meaning might be correlated: most of the 
writers of such works would be familiar with this verb, if at all, through 
religious texts used for educational purposes (such as the Gospels), which, as 
mentioned (cf. 3.1), abounded with the .éAAw AVC. Given that, in the LMG 
period, the expression of future reference was completely different with the 
6éAw + Infinitive as the dominant FC, speakers might have associated the use 
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of wéAAw with the largely deontic character of usage in these works, resulting 
in the observed specialization. The likely chain of events is as follows: firstly, 
jeAAw lost ground as an FC, and was increasingly sociolinguistically restricted 
to high registers; subsequently, most speakers of LMG used it rarely as shown 
by the sharp drop in the frequency of use of wéAAw in the texts of the corpus; 
finally, since speakers familiar with this construction knew it through reli- 
gious texts and education, specialization of meaning ensued. This scenario fits 
well with the evidence from Dellaportas: it has been argued that his education 
correlates with his rather extensive use of .¢éAAw, and, more strikingly, we 
know that he was heavily influenced by various religious texts, which he knew 
very well (Manousakas, 1995). At the same time, he uses »éAAw in the deontic 
meaning almost without exception. In the light of these data, the hypothesis 
described seems plausible. 

The final step, from “destiny future’ to obligation, is easy to imagine, as FCs 
are often used to convey deontic modality, even without the very strong 
deontic nuance of the néAAw AVC. This development might then be consid- 
ered as a generalization of meaning, since péAAw could be used in the wide 
domain of deontic modality and was not restricted to future reference. The 
‘shift’ to deontic modality is also syntactically manifested by the emergence of 
the uninflected wéAAec form, according to the pattern followed by other modal 
verbs, such as zpézex (=must), which appears only in its impersonal form. It 
is important to note the inter-relation of these developments with the ‘fre- 
quency of use’ factor: as long as the ¢éAAw AVC retained a high “frequency of 
use’ (e.g. in EMG), it retained its old syntactic properties. As this started to 
alter, and the wéAAw AVC was no longer frequently used (in LMG), it was 
restricted to specific contexts (e.g. religious texts), hence its specialization 
in meaning; furthermore, its complementation pattern was altered, since it 
was not the most entrenched FC and was more vulnerable to change than 
the other FCs. Apparently, the importance given to frequency in recent studies 
(e.g. Fischer, 2007) is indeed justified, to judge from the Greek data. 

Two more observations can be of theoretical interest here. Firstly, the 
morphological impoverishment of wéAAw occurred at a period when this 
AVC was rather rarely used and in specific contexts. Therefore, in that case, it 
is not frequency that led to this reduction but rather its inclusion in the domain 
of deontic modality, which in Greek is mostly conveyed with impersonal 
syntax. And secondly, the development “futurity — deontic modality” and 
especially the fact that its occurrence is mainly due to sociolinguistic factors 
(e. g. the association of éAAw AVC with specific written registers), illustrates 
quite emphatically that the hitherto neglected (for most practitioners of 
grammaticalization) sociolinguistic properties of AVCs can interfere in a 
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most decisive manner in a grammaticalization process. This is the main reason 
why the predictions by Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca (1994) have failed in this 
particular case, as they are bound to fail in other cases when sociolinguistic 
developments are not taken into account. 


5.2 "Eyw + Infinitive / subordinate clause: future-reference 
and modality 


The éyw AVC is still in use in LMG, even though the future-referring meaning 
of the AVC is of low frequency. And if we do not include one particular 
construction found in the 14th c., which will be discussed further below (cf. 
5.2.3), €yw may even be outnumbered by péAAw. Nevertheless, it gave rise to 
various developments surviving in Modern Greek (especially in the domain of 
the perfect), and therefore it has enjoyed a rather privileged status in the 
literature in comparison with éAAw, mostly with regard to its perfect mean- 
ing (cf., for example, Aerts, 1965 and Moser, 1988). In his treatment of the 
diachrony of Future as a category in Greek, Banescu (1915) offers various 
examples of the éyw FC, but he does not differentiate between its various 
modal uses and he does not relate the story of éyw with that of the other FCs. 
Otherwise, no systematic account of this construction exists, apart from 
various comments on specific issues (cf., for example, Joseph, 1983). The 
examination of the present (éyw) and the past form (e?ya) will be presented 
here separately, as, contrary to wéAAw, their developments are divergent. This 
phenomenon is an indication of an advanced grammaticalization stage of the 
éyw AVC (already argued for, cf. 3.2), as the present and the past forms 
followed different (but not completely unrelated) paths of development, 
being grammaticalized in different contexts. By contrast, the development 
of the wéAAw AVC was always related to its past equivalent, as the AVC was less 
grammaticalized (cf. previous section). 


5.2.1 The early stages 


Already in the early stages of this period, it seems that the éyw AVC rests in the 
shadow of #éAw, at least as far as future reference is concerned. This is 
immediately evident in Armouris, where éyw, like éAAw, is completely 
absent. However, one short poem does not provide safe ground for firm 
conclusions. 

The Stratigikon offers some interesting insights on the status and function 
of this AVC in the uth c. It contains 18 instances of éyw + Infinitive. Of these 
instances, only nine have a purely future-referring meaning, in contrast with 
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the 14 attestations of yéAAw. This suggests that it might have been acceptable 
to employ this AVC alongside wéAdAw for future reference, but perhaps less 
readily. The ancient ability meaning is also present, attested six times, while 
the remaining three attestations involve deontic modal uses: two of them in 
the context of questions (described in the case of éAAw as a meaning 
conveyed by “should”, e.g. What should we do?), and the last as a prohibition, 
exemplified in (10): 


(10) ed dé etm eloeADe eis tv OdAaccav, odd TobTO éyxeELs TOLnoat 
if prt saysenter _ into the sea, nor this have-2nd PRES. do-INF. 
“Tf then he says, ‘go into the sea’, do not do this either!” 


(Stratigikon, 235, 5) 


The observation that the example in (10) constitutes a prohibition is strength- 
ened by the fact that this sentence is preceded in the same paragraph and in the 
very same context by another prohibition, phrased in the common AG way, Le. 
in the Aorist Subjunctive (od ju} woujons tobro=do not do this). Contrary to 
the other modal uses, which were available for the éyw AVC already from the 
EMG period (cf. Table 4.5 in 4.2), the context of prohibition appears for the 
first time in this example; examples such as (10) come as no surprise, since 
ability and, more particularly, possibility can easily, in the appropriate context, 
give rise to a prohibition reading (Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca, 1994: 192-3). 

The evidence from the two literary texts of the 11th c. suggests that the éyw 
FC was still in use, especially in the middle register of Stratigikon. This is 
partly verified by the contemporary official documents, which contain spor- 
adic instances of the construction, as the one in (11) taken from a will from the 
monastery of Esfigmenou in Mount Athos:? 


(11) Mera dé ri [€]urv dreBiwonv 0érw [Kai] BovAopar iva 


After prt the mine death want [and] desire that 
avadappaveca TOV aypov Tov Nedivwv Kabas 
take-over-2nd PRES. the field the-GEN. Selinon as 
ever edpeOjvat év TH TOTE KALP@... 


have-3rd PRES. find-INE.PASS. in the then time 
“After my death, I want that you take over the field of Selinon in the 
state that it will be at that time...” 


(Esfigmenou, 2 / d.1037) 


9 Similar examples can be found in the archives of the monasteries of Asia Minor (MM: vol. IV, 
CIV, a.o.), but all of them involve the apparently formulaic expression éyeis KkataBaréobar e€ddous 
(“you will pay the costs”). 
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It is worth noticing the rather archaizing register of this example, illustrated 
by the ancient morphology of the Infinitive (edpeOjvar) instead of the com- 
mon Medieval form edpe67 (cf. Joseph, 1983: 56). The latter can be found in a 
contemporary document from South Italy (12), and, consequently, the form 
found in (11) should not be solely attributed to the early date of production 
but to a relatively high register: 


(12) Kal ws tus [leg. doris] dv eye edpeOH 
and whoever prt have-3rd PRES.find-INEPASS. 
peTatpéetwv Kal diacelwr... 
changing and shaking... 


»” 


“and whoever is found trying to challenge [this will] 


( Trinchera: 37 | d.1050) 


Apart from the morphological aspect, this example is also worth stressing 
because of its syntax: it contains a relative-conditional clause involving the éyw 
AVC, a pattern not attested elsewhere, with the sole exception of a document 
from the Cretan notary Patsidiotis written at a much later date (Patsidiotis 10, 
d.1546). Instead, in the texts of subsequent centuries, #€Aw and mainly 70¢eAa 
are found in this context, even though efya appears as well (cf. 5.3 and 5.4, 5.5). 
It could be assumed that the example in (12) reflects an archaism or, perhaps 
more plausibly, a more generalized use of the éyw construction in South Italy 
as an areal feature. The lack of evidence allows for no elaborate guess. 

Given that in the same non-literary texts wéAAw is much more prolific than 
éxw, it can be concluded that the éyw FC was not very productive in the higher 
registers of the official documents. On the other hand, although Armouris con- 
tains no instance of either néAAw or &yw, the latter seems to have been slightly 
more frequent in the literary texts than the former. This can be seen in Digenis, 
where the one and only attestation of wéAAw is contrasted with four instances of 
the éyw AVC conveying future reference and another three conveying ability. It is 
interesting to note in this respect that even Grottaferrata, the more learned version 
of Digenis, does not differentiate much between the two FCs in terms of quantity, 
as it contains five attestations of 1€éAAw and three of éyw. Furthermore, Digenis 
offers two noteworthy examples of éyw complemented by another finite verb 
form, a fact hitherto unnoticed for this AVC in this period. This kind of construc- 
tion, which has also been noted for the first time in this investigation for 1éAAw (cf. 
5.1) and for éyw in previous periods (cf. 3.2), is illustrated in (13): 


(13) awéAOw exw Kal éyw kal va ods Jeparevow 
leave-ist SUBJ. have-1st PRES. and I and that you serve-ist SUBJ. 
“T will leave as well and I will serve you” 


(Digenis, 1420) 
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Again, it is the context which determines the probable future reference of this 
example. The co-ordination with the independent, future-referring subjunct- 
ive!? (va ads Jepamevow) provides evidence in support of this interpretation, 
which is further corroborated by the fact that this verse is preceded by 
another, very similar one, whose future reference is unquestionable (Digenis 
1391: €Ader OéAw Kal éyw Kat va Tov Soxyrdow “I will come as well and I will 
test him”).!! The other example of the V + Vs construction, this time with the 
ability meaning, illustrates the syntactic fluctuation in the form of the AVC, 
especially at this stage, since the infinitival complementation is found co- 
ordinated with the finite one: 


(14) Ota, dayetv Kat mecv exes Kat Aovabijs Kal 
know, eat-INE. and drink-INE have-2nd PRES. and wash-2nd SUBJ. and 
ardaéns!? 


change-2nd SUBJ. 
“T know, you can (have enough to) eat and drink and wash yourself and 
change clothes” 


(Digenis, 1779) 


This phenomenon of ‘serialization’, which has often been considered restricted 
to the case of #éAw, seems in reality to have been more widespread, involving all 
three FCs. It follows that an account for this development solely on the basis of 
changes affecting @éAw, as found in the existing literature (cf., for example, 
Joseph & Pappas, 2002), cannot capture all the relevant facts, either in terms of 
the chronology or in terms of the spread of these developments. This issue will 
be addressed when discussing the facts concerning 0¢Aw (cf. 5.4). 

The texts of the 12th c. do not contain many instances of éyw (ten in total). 
The majority of these convey an ability meaning (6 / 10), a fact that probably 
indicates the relatively high level of literacy of the authors of these poems. 


10 One could argue that the Subjunctive might be dependent on éyw and not have independent 
future reference in this example. However, there are two reasons why this is probably not the case: (a) 
the va-Subjunctive is very commonly used as a future-referring form by itself in many contexts in this 
period (cf., for example, Horrocks, 1997: 230), and (b) the construction éyw va + Subj. as a future- 
referring form is hardly ever found (cf. discussion for example (15)). 

11 Actually, the text of Alexiou’s critical edition (1985) reads dwéA@w 6éAw, which constitutes a 
correction founded on the basis exactly of verse 1420 (ex. 13), and is not a reading found in the 
manuscript. However, I have reinstated the reading of the manuscript, as Alexiou gives no reason why 
the perfectly acceptable and widely used construction @éAw + Infinitive should be corrected. 

12 Again Alexiou inserts the subjunctive marker va in order to avoid the V + Vs construction, and 
therefore his text reads €yers Kal vd Aovabijs Kal dAdAdEns. As Alexiou himself has suggested a correc- 
tion which creates such a construction (cf. fn. 11), I cannot see why we should accept the insertion of 
va. In any case, even accepting this correction would not alter the overall picture of syntactic 
fluctuation. 
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However, in Glykas the first attestation of éyw followed by a va—clause is 
found: 


(15) av éyn els Ta emiOdvata va TO e€vpn, 
If have-3rd SUBJ. in the after-life that this find-3rd SUBJ., 
pn oe edn 


not you worry 
“Tf he is going to find his doom after death, do not worry” 


(Glykas, 364) 


This example, though, does not signal the onset of a development that would 
spread in the following centuries, at least not in the domain of future reference. 
On the contrary, the syntactic construction éyw va + Subjunctive remains in 
use in subsequent periods (and is still alive in Modern Greek), but mainly 
carrying modal meanings, such as ability and obligation. Thus, the context in 
(15) also favors a ‘destiny future’ interpretation, as it refers to the fate of a 
person. The strong deontic nuance of this context might be the reason for the 
replacement of the Infinitive by a clause in (15), since the same thing occurred 
in the case of néAAw (cf. 5.1.2). The example from Glykas could suggest that the 
replacement of the Infinitive affected the éyw even before the wéAAw AVC, even 
though there can be no firm conclusion on the basis of a single example. 
However, it underlines the assumed low frequency of use for the éyw FC, since 
it has been suggested that it was the factor of (low) frequency that led wéAAw to 
exhibit the new complementation pattern first among the FCs. 

The non-literary texts of the 12th-13th c. contain very few occurrences of 
the éyw AVC and only one with a future-referring meaning, in a letter from 
the Lusignan king of Cyprus to a Turkish ruler (d. 1214) (Lampros, 1908b). 
“Exw is also found in the famous treaty (1299) between the Venetians and 
Kallergis (Mertzios, 1949), mostly in the sense of obligation: 


(16) dAAa va Eyerte amootéAew pavdatopdpous cas... 
but that have-2nd PL.SUBJ. send-INF. heralds yours 
/ set debeatis mittere nuntios  vestros... 


but owe-2nd PL.SUBJ. send-INE heralds yours 
“but you have to send heralds of your own...” 


(Kallergis, 170-1) 


Apparently, éyw + Infinitive in this context expresses an obligation meaning, 
probably as a semantic equivalent of the Latin construction “debeo + Infinitive”. 
The éyw AVC is repeated three more times in the text of the treaty (229-30 / 
253-5 / 290), and in every one of the attestations the equivalent Latin verb is 
“debeo”. Although éyw occasionally conveyed this modal meaning, as we have 
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seen above, it was otherwise very rarely attested in this meaning in the non- 
literary texts: the only attestation except for (16) is found in the 14th c. Assises 
(119, ms. B). Therefore, both literary and non-literary texts suggest that 
éyw + Infinitive was indeed used as a deontic construction, but only rarely. 
Notice that in (16) the éyw AVC is preceded by va, the result being 
a construction identical to the one illustrated in (2) involving péAdw 
(cf. 5.1.1), whereby va is followed by a future-referring / modal AVC. This 
verbal construction will be discussed in detail below (cf. 5.2.3). 

On the whole, the evidence from the early stages of LMG shows that, 
contrary to what has been observed for EMG, éyw + Infinitive was not 
popular as an FC, being used only sporadically in both literary and non- 
literary texts. Compared to péAdAw, &yw is more productive in literary texts in 
the vernacular and less so in official documents. This probably implies that it 
was felt to belong to middle registers of use, not quite appropriate either for 
high, official registers or for lower, vernacular texts. Moreover, the modal 
(most notably, deontic) meanings that this construction could convey in 
previous periods are still attested. 


5.2.2. The later stages 


The wholesale retreat of the éyw AVC from the semantic field of futurity 
is clearly evident in the literary texts of the 14th c. The ability meaning of 
the éyw AVC constitutes the most common of its uses. On the other hand, 
the future-referring meaning has a very meagre token frequency, found in 
only four of the 14 texts of the corpus. It is rare both in textual distribution 
and in absolute numbers, suggesting that it was by now almost extinct and 
probably less used than even péAAw was (cf. 5.1.2). Apart from those two 
meanings, the AVC is also used with the sense of obligation, but only twice, 
both attestations coming from a single text (WoT). These facts are summar- 
ized in Table 5.3. 

The table illustrates beyond doubt the decline in use of the future meaning 
of this AVC. The total number of attestations is significant: 15 for the ability 
meaning (62.5%), only seven for the future-referring one (29.2%). Indeed, if 
we take into account the relevant numbers for wéAAw (52 instances, 18 without 
Ermoniakos), we may draw the conclusion that the éyw AVC could hardly be 
considered an FC any more. 

Another observation on the texts of the 14th c. is due here: buried in the 
critical apparatus are a number of attestations of the V + Vs construction first 
observed for éyw in LMG in Digenis (cf. 5.2.1): e.g. in WoT, 7.763 the text reads 
“Tas va TO €xw ete? = how to say it”, with an infinitival complement of 


TABLE 5.3 The éyw AVC in 14th-c. literary texts 


MEANING K&H V&H D.P. Sahl. CoM WoT Ah. Poul. Fys. Jatr. Erm. AoT Pt. Total 
1a. "Eyw + Inf. / Ability 3 1 4 —- =  8(33.3) 
1b. "Eyw 706 va + Subj. / Ability = 1 (4.2) 
1c. "Hyw va + Subj. / Ability 3 1 1 - 1 6 (25.0) 
2a. "Ey + Inf. / Future - - - 3 2 5 (20.9) 
2b. “Eyw va + Subj. / Future - 1 - - 1 2 (8.3) 
3. "Eyw va + Subj. / Obligation 2 2 (8.3) 
TOTAL - 1 3 6 7 = 1 - - 4 - = 24 
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éxyw (etzet), while manuscript B reads “mas va ro €xw eta = how to say it”, 
with a Subjunctive complement (ei) (cf. also WoT; 9.452 and Ermoniakos, 
Q 155). This further supports the claim made earlier (cf. 5.1.2) that the 
popularity of this construction was greater and not restricted to the 0éAw 
AVC, contrary to traditional assumptions (further discussion in 5.4). 

The literary texts of the 14th-15th c. contain few attestations of the éyw 
AVC, and therefore cannot help us in any significant way in determining its 
development. There are only 17 instances, nine of which are found in a single 
text (namely Florios), a fact suggestive of a rather sharp decline, even though 
there are indications of this as early as the 11th c., as noted. As far as future 
reference is concerned, there are only four examples (three in Florios, 1 in 
Livistros-b), the others conveying an ability or an obligation meaning (the 
latter only once). 

The pattern does not alter in the texts of the later stages of this period (15th c.). 
Again, the éyw AVC has a very limited number of attestations (18), most of 
which are found in one author, this time Falieros (11). Regarding its semantic 
properties, there is no change from the previous texts: the dominant meaning is 
that of ability, there is one instance of the obligation meaning, and another three 
of the future-referring meaning, the last found solely in Falieros.!3 Concerning 
the syntax of the construction, it should be noted that the great majority of 
attestations (12 / 18, 66.6%) contain a complement clause, exactly like the 
corresponding numbers of the 14th c. (16 / 24, 66.6%); apparently, by the 
14th-15th c. the replacement of the Infinitive by a va—clause has definitely 
reached its final stages, similar to what has been observed for préAAw (cf. 5.1.2). 

In the official documents of the 14th-16th c., the éyw AVC is very rarely 
attested.'4 There is one clear example of the future-referring meaning in a 
document from Corfu (“éyeu AaBetv = he will receive”, Hondromatis 18/ d. 
1473), but the archaizing form of the Infinitive (AaBeiv) argues for a rather 
obsolete construction, a relic from a previous stage of the language. Apart 
from this, there is no other clear attestation of the future-referring meaning. 
Instead, the first instances of the perfect formation dominant now in Modern 
Greek are found, as in the example (17) from Crete (also attested in Maras, IV, 
59 / d. 1549 and in a document from Santorini, cf. Delendas, 1949, d. 1554): 


13 In a poem of Falieros, ‘Iotopia cai "Ovepo there is another example of the AVC (v. 544), but, 
since its meaning is obscure, it has not been included in the numbers given above. 

14 With the exception of the construction éyw va kdvw pe Kdrrovov (“I have got matters to settle 
with somebody”), which is widely attested, but is not directly related to the future-referring meaning 
of the AVC, but rather to the possessive meaning of the verb itself. 
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(17) Ex adivw THs Avvas MovoBac.wtnoas ...t7éprupa éxatov éEjvra 
More leave the Anna Monovasiotisa.... yperpyra hundred sixty 
amavw eis éxeiva Ta oTdpeva aod THs exw yparser 
apart from those the money _ that her have-ist PRES. write- 
eis Tovs KpiTddes... 

INF. at the notaries 
“Moreover, I bestow to Anna Monovasiotisa...160 yperpyra apart from 
the money that I have bestowed to her in the notaries’ books...” 


(Grigoropoulos, 50 / d. 1518) 


Apparently, the official documents verify the well-known fact (argued on the 
basis of the literary texts, cf., for example, Moser 1988, Horrocks 1997) that the 
perfect formation developed analogically to the corresponding pluperfect 
formation (e?ya + Infinitive), as the first attestation of the latter is dated 
much earlier (probably in the 13th c., cf. 5.3). Furthermore, they reveal another 
pattern of a perfect formation, whereby ¢yw is followed by the non-finite 
participial form (-ovra(s)), as illustrated in (18): 


(18) dumpos ws THY ojpwepov éxw AapBavovra b70 Gob 
ahead up the today have-ist PRES. receive-PCIPLE by you 
pLovrapouv OAa Kal elvat 75... 
count all and are 75 
“till now, I have received from you a total of 75...” 


(Patsidiotis 148 / d. 1552) 


The productivity of this pattern is strengthened by further similar examples, 
involving not only éyw (Panagiotakis, 1986 / d. 1566) but also efya and 70eAa 
(cf. 5.3 and the following sections). Therefore, a pattern is established, not an 
altogether novel one: recall another instance ofa similar construction in Ermonia- 
kos, this time with péAAw + Participle (-uévos) (cf. 5.1.2). Consequently, the 
evidence from the official documents allows us to argue that all these constructions 
(with the exception of wéAAw, which exhibited a very similar construction never- 
theless) constitute attestations of a wider pattern of the type “Auxiliary+ Non-finite 
Participle”, which apparently was productive not only in the Medieval period (cf. 
Karla, 2002) but also in some Modern Greek dialects (e.g. the Cretan dialect, 
cf. Pagkalos, 1955). This pattern can be seen as a possible parallel of the extensive 
interplay between Infinitive and Participle found in the papyri (Mandilaras, 
1973: 370-3), or as possibly due to (or perhaps strengthened by) Romance influ- 
ence, even though its exact origins are beyond the scope of this book. 

According to the investigation of the extant evidence from LMG, the 
future-referring yw AVC is certainly obsolete and almost extinct by the 
15th c., surviving possibly only as an archaism. The construction continues 
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to be used in modal contexts, especially of ability and obligation. A new 
perfect meaning emerges, probably in the late 15th—early 16th c., hence its 
absence from the literary texts of the corpus. The discussion concerning the 
éyw AVC would not be complete, though, without the investigation of the 
rather peculiar pattern “va éyw + Infinitive”, which has been already men- 
tioned in the previous sections and has attracted scholarly interest. 


5.2.3 “Nd éxyw + Infinitive”: new evidence and a new interpretation 


Thus, Table 5.3 does not tell the whole story about ey, as a further use of this 
AVC, attested in three texts, namely the CoM, the WoT, and Ermoniakos, has 
not been included. This use can be exemplified below: 


(19) Ke oddev Humdpecev Toads Tob va éxy amepacet 
and not could at-all the-GEN. that have-3rd SUBJ. cross-INE. 
“and he did not manage to cross” 


(CoM, 2170) 


The construction va éyy amepace: has no discernible difference functionally 
from a simple Subjunctive and, indeed, these two variables are readily placed 
next to each other many times in the CoM. In all the existing literature, this 
construction has been described as “weird, clumsy’, and, possibly, not au- 
thentic. Banescu (1915: 90) refers to it as an effort to construct a “Future 
Subjunctive” probably by someone who has no solid knowledge of Greek, 
Aerts (1965, 2005) talks about an “unnecessary periphrastic Subjunctive”, 
Joseph (1983) pays little attention to it, while Horrocks (1997: 277) speaks of 
a “rather clumsy, transitional form”. But where does the peculiarity of this 
construction come from? 

The main reason for the attitude of scholars is twofold: on the one hand, the 
alleged rarity of the form, especially with respect to the number of texts in 
which it is attested, is considered highly suspicious, leading scholars to assume 
that it might not be an authentic form at all. On the other hand, underlying 
these assumptions are the empirical facts of Modern Greek, where va is in 
complementary distribution with 6a, the futurity / modality marker, hence the 
feeling of peculiarity surrounding this construction, which involves va + a 
future-referring AVC. Nevertheless, in what follows it will be demonstrated 
that the regular assumptions concerning the form are not valid, and a different 
account will be proposed accordingly. Three claims will be made: (a) this 
construction is an authentic feature of LMG, originating in EMG, and affect- 
ing all FCs; (b) it constitutes an attempt to mark in a more expressive manner 
the Subjunctive as a subordinating mood, since the morphological Subjunctive 
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had lost much of its distinctiveness; and (c) it is related to the occasional 
inability of va to function as a Subjunctive marker. 

First of all, with the exception of Horrocks (1997), all other scholars have 
mistakenly thought this construction an idiosyncratic feature of the CoM, 
whose author, being probably a non-native speaker of Greek, is not to be 
trusted. However, as already mentioned, the form under investigation is also 
found in the WoT, and more crucially, is even attested once in Ermoniakos 
(@ 53-4), a text whose middle register has been amply demonstrated. None- 
theless, it is true that the other attestations come from a text written by a non- 
Greek (CoM), or from a translation of an Old French novel (WoT). But even if 
we adhere to the notion of Western influence in the sense of language 
interference in Greek as L2 by speakers of Romance origin (cf. Thomason, 
2001: 146-7 for the notion of “interference”), it is hard to justify it since 
neither Old French (cf., for example, Foulet, 1916) nor other Romance lan- 
guages seem to exhibit any similar pattern. The appearance of this construc- 
tion with @2Aw, too (cf. 5.4), a fact noted by Banescu (1915: 90) but again not 
given any attention except by Horrocks (1997), points to a more widespread 
use than previously thought. Recall also that in a non-literary text from 
South Italy, .€éAAw is also found in this context, thus completing the picture 
for all FCs (cf. 5.1.1, ex. 2). In the light of this evidence, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the particular construction constitutes an authentic construc- 
tion of LMG. 


TABLE 5.4 “Na éyw + Infinitive” construction in 14th c. literary texts 


Clause!5 CoM* WoT Erm. Total 
Final 63 (20) 14 = 77 (32.9) 
Complement 79 (29) 28 1 108 (46.2) 
Ind. Question 14 (10) 8 - 22 (9.4) 
Independent 4 (2) 5 = 9 (3.9) 
Command 5 (0) 7 - 12 (5.1) 
Temporal 2 (0) 3 = 5 (2.1) 
Conditional 1 (1) - = 1 (0.4) 
TOTAL 168 65 1 234 


*The figures in parentheses indicate the attestations occurring in both main manuscripts of CoM 


15 One example from the CoM (2590), where éyw is followed by another va—clause instead of an 
Infinitive, which is irrelevant for our purposes here, as well as five more instances ambiguous between 
a Subjunctive (future-like) and a perfect interpretation have been excluded from the table. 
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In order to understand the facts better, all instances of the construction 
va éyw + Infinitive in the literary texts have been examined, and the results are 
presented in Table 5.4. The left column indicates the type of subordinate 
clause that va introduces each time. 

In the CoM the construction is mainly attested in one manuscript, and is 
usually replaced (by various means) or omitted in the other. Nevertheless, this 
is not always the case, as in almost every context there exists a percentage of 
instances where both manuscripts retain this construction, a percentage 
which is not negligible: 37% (29 / 79) for complement clauses, 32% (20 / 63) 
for final clauses, and 71% (10 / 14) in indirect questions, in the three clause- 
types that share between them the most attestations. Therefore, even though 
this construction was “regularly replaced” (Horrocks, 1997, Aerts, 2005) in the 
P(arisinus) manuscript, the tendency was by no means exceptionless, another 
argument in favor of the authenticity of the pattern. 

One could propose an analysis of this construction along two lines: either it 
constitutes a modally strengthened form of the well-known éyw AVC, appear- 
ing in specific contexts (as Horrocks, 1997 argues), or it is a way of marking / 
emphasizing (or clarifying) the future reference or the modal properties of the 
Subjunctives normally found in these contexts after va. The figures shown in 
Table 5.4 are in accordance with the latter hypothesis, for the reason that in 
most of the cases (e.g. in complement and final clauses) va is motivated, in the 
sense that it is expected to appear as a complementizer and, consequently, it is 
the éyw AVC which is encroaching upon the usual context of the morpho- 
logical Subjunctive. If va were used to strengthen the future reference of the 
AVC, one would expect that the majority of attestations of this construction 
would involve independent, future-like contexts, whereas this is only found 
four times. Therefore, it is more likely that the construction va éyw+ Infinitive 
came about in an attempt to mark more clearly the subjunctive as a subor- 
dinate mood. 

Aerts (1965:182) suggests that the above construction is equivalent to the 
interchange manifested in AG between the Subjunctive and Future Indicative 
in many contexts. The investigation of EMG showed that he may be right: 
recall that a similar construction was found in the papyri in a complement 
clause where the Subjunctive would normally be expected (cf. ex. 7, ch. 4, 
repeated below): 


(20) Kat TH dé émotoAny...ypadw Kat a7odidapu weTa Kal TpoaKUVHGEws 
and the prt letter... write and deliver with and reverence 


td \ \ a a ui € 
pymws Kat weTa TadTa CyTHOaL exer cou 4 deorroteia 


in-case and after these ask-INEAOR. have-3rd PRES. you-GEN. the ladyship 
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Kal avTa Ta yxeLpowéAAa 

and these the armbands 

“and this letter... send and deliver faithfully in case / in the event that, 
after these, your ladyship asks [i.e. will ask] for these armbands as well” 


(PK6ln, 166 / 6th—7th c.) 


Apparently, the ‘va + FC’ pattern of LMG has its origins in the EMG period, 
when the future-referring éyw AVC was probably used at times as the ancient 
Future Tense in “naturally” Subjunctive contexts, possibly in an attempt to 
overtly mark the futurity of the clause. The difference between EMG and 
LMG is that, in the latter period, this pattern was generalized to contexts 
where the normally expected Subjunctive does not complement prototypical 
future-referring predicates, but for instance verbs like (7) uaopa “can” (cf. ex. 
19). Consequently, in synchronic terms, this LMG pattern should be regarded 
as a ‘va + Subjunctive’ equivalent: the éyw AVC simply functions as a subor- 
dination marker, most probably seen by the speakers as conveying the seman- 
tics of the morphological Subjunctive. 

It should be noted that a similar construction is found in Old and Middle 
English, when various modal verbs (including the future-referring “should”) 
were used in the place of the Subjunctive and in very similar contexts as the 
ones mentioned in Table 5.4 (Warner, 1993: 171-2, 178-9). Greek speakers were 
not the only ones to employ a pattern of marking the Subjunctive through the 
means of a semantically similar verbal construction. If English, which saw the 
near complete demise of the category of Subjunctive by early modern times, 
can be taken as a cross-linguistic parallel, then the equivalent Greek construc- 
tion should be seen in the light of the steady weakening of the Subjunctive as a 
distinct morphological category due to phonological overlap with the Indi- 
cative, originating in the early Hellenistic period (cf. also 4.2). This is not only 
an English / Greek peculiarity, as the employment of modal constructions in 
subordinate contexts has been proved to be a strong cross-linguistic tendency 
(Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca, 1994: 214-9). This can be probably regarded as an 
instance of “modal harmony”, a term originally used by Lyons (1977: 807) for 
situations when a modal and an adverb convey the same type of modality and 
later expanded by Coates (1983) to include all instances whereby a modal 
construction co-occurs with another element of the same modality. In mo- 
dally harmonic contexts, the two elements simply “agree” in modality and do 
not create a double-marking effect. As Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca observe 
(1994: 219), there is a strong cross-linguistic tendency for modal construc- 
tions, initially employed in modally harmonic contexts, to generalize in non- 
harmonic ones, marking simply subordination (like “should” in many cases 
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in Modern English). The Greek pattern must have also followed the same 
route, in other words the FC involved must have been originally used in 
future-referring contexts, but it was subsequently re-analyzed as subordinate 
marker, hence the situation in LMG where FCs are found in non-harmonic 
contexts also. 

There is another factor to be taken into account, namely the properties of 
va itself. The great overlap between Subjunctive and Indicative is partly 
resolved in Modern Greek by virtue of va functioning as a modal particle, 
i.e. marking the modality of complement clauses. Apparently, in LMG va 
retained its role as a complementizer and could only occasionally, and not 
obligatorily, function as a modal marker (most clearly so when forming a 
complex complementizer to introduce a clause expressing a real cause, cf. 
Markopoulos, 2005), hence the occasional need for greater emphasis on the 
lexical marking of the Subjunctive by means of a future-referring or modal 
construction (such as éyw / #éAw + Infinitive). A prediction follows that 
this type of construction would have dropped out of the language in 
accordance with the obligatory use of va as a particle with modal force 
and the stabilization of the situation found in Modern Greek. Although 
further research is needed to determine whether this prediction is fully 
borne out, the fact that in the Cretan dialect the combination va @a was 
till recently grammatical, at least in some areas and / or for some speakers 
(cf. Markopoulos, 2006), suggests that the Standard Modern Greek situation 
must have been a recent development and that this construction survived 
for many centuries. 

It has been established that the va + FC pattern was authentic, being part of 
a wider pattern, and that there was a plausible morphosyntactic reason for its 
appearance (namely the non-distinctiveness of the morphological Subjunct- 
ive), even though there is no fully conclusive evidence. But how are we to 
account for its seeming appearance solely in three texts of the 14th c., and its 
complete disappearance thereafter? The highly restricted distribution might 
be interpreted as indicating that the construction involving éyw is on the 
brink of extinction. According to our analysis, this should be expected: the 
construction was in use in such contexts as early as the 6th—7th c., and it is 
well known (Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca, 1994: 213-4) that FCs are employed in 
subordinate contexts only in their latest stage of development, but may 
survive in embedded clauses as almost relic forms marking subordination. 
Obviously, éyw + Infinitive survived in this context up to the 14th c., but it 
was already very rare in independent clauses. The gap between the 7th and the 
14th c. regarding the attestations of this construction is bridged to an extent 
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by evidence found in the official documents: in a document of the late 14th c. 
from Corfu, the following example is found: 


(21) Gpkov = ém0(Swy... Tot exo KpaTTHVY Kal oTépyeL 
oath give... the-GEN. have-ist PRES. keep-INF. and obey-INE. 
auto... 
this... 


“T swear... to obey this...” 
( Tselikas, d. 1391) 


In this official document from Corfu, the éyw AVC is found in a complement 
clause introduced by the complementizer tod, very common already from 
EMG times (cf. Horrocks, 1997: 98-9); in this case, an interpretation of future- 
reference is favored by the context of an oath, a speech act inherently 
associated with strong future orientation. It cannot be a coincidence that 
another example of this construction is attested in an identical context and 
from the same period (Karydis, 1999: d. 1400). Therefore, it could be argued 
that these cases reflect a previous stage of development of this construction, in 
which éyw + Infinitive could be used in complement clauses expressing future 
reference, similar to example (20) dating from the 6th—7th c. The archaizing 
character of both examples from 14th c. Corfu is evident in their numerous 
archaizing morphological elements, e.g. the form é7d/dwju, as this class of 
AG verbs ending in —~ had been fundamentally altered with regard to their 
endings as early as the H-R period (Babiniotis, 2002: 143-4). The fact that a 
scribe with such knowledge of AG would use such a construction signifies that 
it constituted (a) an authentic and (b) a rather old construction. In accord- 
ance with this observation, it could be argued that (21) illustrates the equiva- 
lent of the va + FC for the case of the old infinitival complementation, as the 
complementizer tod was followed by an Infinitive (at least initially), and in 
(21) the addition of éyw to form the éyw FC is not necessary from a semantic 
point of view, as the same meaning would be expressed by the Infinitives 
without éyw. Therefore, this example does indeed represent a previous stage 
of development of the va + FC pattern, namely a stage when not the Sub- 
junctive but the Infinitive was complemented by an Auxiliary to form an FC, 
originally in modally harmonic contexts (as in 21), and presumably later in 
non-harmonic ones. Evidently, the va + FC construction has much deeper 
roots than previously assumed. 

The series of developments argued above can be summarized as follows: 
the morphological demise of the Subjunctive allowed future-referring / modal 
AVCs to be used in Subjunctive contexts, originally in future-referring (‘modally 
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harmonic’) contexts (in EMG), but later in other, not purely future-referring 
ones (in LMG), where the AVCs were simply used as subordinate markers. This 
possibility was probably dependent on the optional inability of va to mark 
clearly the modality of the clause it introduced directly and in its own right. 
This pattern involved all FCs, and became rather uncommon in the late LMG 
period (starting from the 15th c.), probably due to semantic / syntactic devel- 
opments, especially the ever tighter association felt by speakers between va and 
the irrealis modality of such contexts. However, evidence of this pattern involv- 
ing 0éAw not only from the late LMG period but also from Modern Greek 
dialects suggests that it did not drop out of use till recently. 


5.2.4 Conclusions: éyw AVC and futurity 


In the studies of futurity for LMG, and most prominently in Banescu (1915), 
éyw + Infinitive figures as a potential FC. However, the results of this inves- 
tigation suggest that it is over-estimated in this respect, especially when we 
consider that wéAAw has been rather neglected. The future-referring use of the 
éyw AVC is in fact of a very low frequency, except for the pattern 
va éyw + Infinitive, which, strictly speaking, is not an FC, but rather a case 
of modal harmony generalizing in wider syntactic contexts, rendering thus the 
éyw AVC a subordination marker. It is, therefore, undeniable that the éyw 
AVC is mainly present by virtue of its modal (usually ability) interpretation.!6 
What has brought about the downfall of the future-referring use? 

It is often assumed that the retreat of éyw from the domain of future 
reference is due to the distinct development that originated in the past 
formation, i.e. the emergence of the pluperfect, which could allegedly cause 
major ambiguities due to the rather irreconcilable nature of the two meanings 
(past — future). In any case, the formation of the pluperfect could not have 
been the sole reason behind the disappearance of future-referring ¢yw, since, 
according to the findings of this investigation, from the very early stages 
of LMG éyw was in retreat, notably in comparison with @éAw but also 
more surprisingly with wéAAw. Consequently, the emergence of the ‘pluper- 
fect, being most probably precipitated or caused by Western influence 
(cf. 5.3), could only be responsible for the final ‘blow to the éyw FC. 
Speakers of LMG used mostly the @éAw FC, and the change in the frequency 
of use of the two AVCs might be partly due to language contact: while 
communication with late Latin speakers (who would presumably use in 


16 The case of the ability meaning can be understood as either an ever-occurring grammaticaliza- 
tion or a retention of a meaning. Both are equally plausible, given that the conditions for the 
emergence of this meaning through possession are always present. 
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their majority a variant of the future-referring “habeo + Infinitive”) became 
increasingly rare from the period of EMG onwards, in many parts of the 
Byzantine empire Greek-speaking populations came in close contact with 
Slavic populations, who probably already used an FC of volitional lexical 
origin (cf. 5.4.1 for more details). So, the sociolinguistic situation must have 
played a role in the rise and fall of the different FCs. In any case, old AVCs are 
usually replaced in the course of time by another AVC more “expressive”; and 
the éyw FC was certainly old, pretty much entrenched in subordination 
contexts and, consequently, a prime candidate for replacement in the domain 
of future reference. The éyw AVC remained common only with various modal 
meanings, as is still the case today in Modern Greek (e.g. éyw va aw orov 
yatpo “I have to go to the doctor”). 


5.3 Etya + Infinitive: modality and pluperfect 


The separate treatment of the past form of the éyw AVC is justified by the 
divergence in its development, which ultimately gave rise to the system of 
perfect formations found in Modern Greek. As the emergence of this perfect 
system is now rather well understood (cf., for example, Moser 1988, Horrocks 
1997), the investigation here will focus predominantly on the modal uses of 
the AVC, which remain largely unexplored. 

In Armouris etya, like éyw, is nowhere to be found. This contrasts with 
Stratigikon, which contains five instances of the efya AVC. Even in this 
severely restricted sample the pattern exhibited in the whole corpus of LMG 
emerges, namely that the efya AVC has already shifted semantically from the 
‘ability-in-the-past’ meaning to the domain of conditional, or, to be more 
precise, of counterfactuality. Indeed, this development is attested from Early 
Medieval times or even before (cf. 3.2 and 4.2) and it proliferates in LMG. In 
Stratigikon, the conditional outnumbers the ability uses, though by a very 
slight margin (three and two attestations, respectively). 

Similar data can be found in Digenis, where there are four counterfactual 
and two ability uses. Notice, however, that the counterfactual efya + Infinitive 
could surface both in the protasis and the apodosis of the conditional, equally 
distributed in absolute numerical terms, as exemplified in (22) and (23), 
respectively: 


(22) Kat av efyev Aeimrew TO Sevdpov, éemviyeTov 6 “Axpitns 
and if have-3rd PRET. be-absent-INE. the tree, drowned-3rd PRET. the Akritis 
“and if it had not been for the tree, Akritis would have drowned” 


(Digenis, 1538) 
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(23) 7ov Kdopov Kal av éydpeves, KadAXov otK el yes ev peu 
the world and if look-2nd PRET., better not have-2nd PRET. find-INF. 
“even if you would look around the world, you would not find a better one” 


(Digenis, 984) 


This should be interpreted as a rather old-fashioned state of affairs, as, in later 
stages, e¢ya undergoes a syntactic specialization and appears (with few ex- 
ceptions) in the protasis, with the emerging 7@cAa AVC taking its place in the 
apodosis, as we will see below (cf. 5.5).27 

The literary texts of the 12th c. contain only a single example of the e?ya 
AVC and, therefore, cannot really tell us anything about its development. But 
there is an interesting example in the official documents of South Italy: 


(24) ta xwpadia Ta HEV KpaTwvTay oO TaTpas pov 
the fields the-rel have-3rd PRET. keep-PCPLE the father mine 
HEV auTa adiepwueva 


have-3rd PRET. them dedicated 
“the fields that my father had owned, he had them dedicated...” 


( Trinchera, 75 / d. 1113) 


This example illustrates the second semantic domain for which the efya AVC 
was regularly used, namely anteriority. It also constitutes another attestation 
of the construction “Auxiliary + Non-finite participle”, already attested for 
exw (cf. 5.2.1). Consequently, it could be argued that this construction, still 
extant in the official documents of the 16th c. (e.g. in Crete Patsidiotis 1 / d. 
1546), is not the result of insufficient knowledge of Greek or of corrupted 
manuscript tradition but forms a wider pattern, as we shall also see in a 
following section (cf. 5.5). Furthermore, given the Italian origin of (24), it can 
no longer be maintained that this construction is a Cretan peculiarity, as Aerts 
(1965: 174) had suggested. 

The independent existence of other e?ya constructions conveying anterior- 
ity meanings (e.g. efya + Object + Passive Participle —wévo(s), cf. Aerts, 1965 
and Moser, 1988) must have facilitated the shift of e?ya + Infinitive from 
conditionals (mostly counterfactuals) to pluperfect.18 This development is 


17 Obviously, in the domain of counterfactuals there exists a greater variation than the interplay 
between the two AVCs, which involves mainly the Past Imperfective (Preterite) form, evident in both 
examples from Digenis above (érviyerov, éyvpeves) (for the correlation between counterfactuality and 
Imperfective forms, cf. Fleischman, 1995). For more details, cf. Horrocks (1995). 

18 The term “pluperfect” is used without making any precise claims about the semantic content of 
the construction which might differ significantly from that of the Modern Greek equivalent. This issue 
needs further research. 
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fairly well understood (cf. for example, Moser, 1988 and Horrocks, 1995), but 
the examination of the non-literary texts can shed some light with respect to 
the dating and the diffusion of this construction. Regarding the former, the 
following example, found in a document from the archive of the monastery of 
Patmos but originating from Crete, can be of crucial importance: 


(25) amo tov edyerqv avOpwrov Kipiov laxwBov Mraporly...Ayev 


from the noble man sir Iakovon Barozzi...have-3rd PRET. 
dwOjv omutiov 

give-INFE.PASS. house-GEN. 

yys TOU avtobd Olxovdpov...%) d7ola TOV KaLpov eKeivov 


land the-GEN. same Oikonomos...the which the time that 

HTovev StaKTloyLov 

were for-building 

“The noble Sir Iakovos Barozzi... had given land to the above mentioned 
Oikonomos... which was then available for house building” 


(MM, vol. VI, CII / d. 1295) 


This example, combined with another attestation in a letter of the Sultan of 
Egypt to the Byzantine emperor (Schopen, 1828-32 / d.1349) constitutes a 
strong indication in favor of placing the emergence of the pluperfect con- 
struction in the 13th c. at the latest. Corroborating evidence comes from the 
literary texts, in which the pluperfect efya AVC is attested quite robustly in the 
14th c., but only in two texts, i.e. the CoM and the WoT (cf. Table 5.5). Recall 
that, with the exception of an obscure verse in the CoM (v. 837) and five cases 
already mentioned (cf. fn. 15) where the ‘va éyw + Infinitive’ construction 
might also have a perfect meaning, but obviously not necessarily or even 
preferably, the pluperfect seems to constitute the only perfect formation 
involving éyw / efya + Infinitive that existed in the 14th c. (contra Moser, 
1988), since the “present perfect” ¢yw + Infinitive only appears in the non- 
literary texts of the 16th c. (cf. 5.2.2).!9 The relative chronology of the 
emergence of the ‘perfect’ constructions based on éyw / efya + Non-finite 
form is given in (26): 

(26) “efya+ Participle” (pluperfect) > “efya + Infinitive” (pluperfect) > 


cow 


éyw + Infinitive / Participle (?)” (present perfect) 


19 Ralli, Melissaropoulou, & Tsolakidis (2007) have argued recently that there exist examples of the 
Perfect éyw + Infinitive formation already from the 11th c. in the South Italian documents. But they 
also agree that this formation was mainly used from the 16th c. onwards. The matter cannot be further 
discussed here. 


TABLE 5.5 The efya AVC in 14th c. literary texts 


Contexts of Use / Meanings 


K&H V&H L&R D.P. Sahl. CoM WoT Ah. Poul. Fys. Iatr. Erm. AoT Pt. — Total 


la. 


1b. 


7: 
TO 


Etya + Inf. / Ability 

Kiya va + Subj. / Ability 

Evtya + Inf. / counter-fact. (prot.) 
Na efya + Inf. / Wish (c-fact) 
Na etya + Inf. / C.fact (apod.) 
Etxa + Inf. / C.fact 

Etxa va + Subj. / Future-in-the-past 
Etya va + Subj. / Habitual (past) 
Eiya va + Subj. / Obligation 

Ti va elya + Inf. / “should”? 

Na elya + Inf. / Subj. 

Eiya + Inf. / Pluperf. 


TAL 


1 - a 2 2 5 (2.7) 
3 4 (2.2) 
1 7 59 68 (37.2) 
= 6 = = 3 = 10 2 — 21 (11.5) 
5 5 (2.7) 
Ss = } S&S 4 8 8 3 (7.1) 
1 1 (0.5) 
_ ri 1 (0.5) 
5 5 (2.7) 
2 2 (1.1) 
1 4 5 (2.7) 
23.30 53 (29.0) 

2 7 1 - 4 41 123 2 - 183 
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This schema should not be seen as implying that the oldest construction was 
replaced by the subsequent but as illustrating the relative order of appearance 
of different alternatives for the expression of perfect meanings. 

Moreover, the case that Horrocks (1995) makes in favor of a Western 
influence for the actual formation of the pluperfect e?ya + Infinitive might 
be plausible, given that this new development is initially attested in an official 
document from Venetian-ruled Crete and two literary texts of undeniable 
Western influence, and that there exists a similar pattern in Old French (cf., 
for example, Brunot, 1966: 346). The wide diffusion of this AVC in the 
subsequent centuries is illuminated by the official documents, since, by the 
16th c., it can be found in many parts of Greece: in the documents from Crete 
(e.g. Grigoropoulos, 11 / d. 1509), Kythira (e.g. Kasimatis, 201 / d. 1565) and 
Corfu (e.g. Katoimeris, 220 / d. 1503-07), to name but a few. As most of the 
literary texts in the vernacular are of unknown geographical origin, it is the 
evidence of the official documents that clarifies that the pluperfect formation 
was not restricted to a specific area (or dialect) but was indeed spread 
throughout the Greek-speaking world by the end of the 16th c., if not earlier. 

Apart from the pluperfect meaning, the e?ya AVC was used in a variety of 
syntactic contexts and meanings in the 14th c. (cf. Table 5.5). The conditional 
e(ya is dominant, though ability uses are also extant. Beside these three uses, 
various modal nuances of meaning appear, though the number of their 
attestations is very meagre. 

Two constructions involve the pattern va «?ya + Infinitive, the first looking 
like an obligation-related structure (5b. in the table), but the second much 
more clearly associated with the Subjunctive-like va éyw + Infinitive con- 
struction discussed at length in 5.2.3. The related va efya + Infinitive form 
(construction 6 in the table) is shown in the following example: 


(27) Tov Odavatov mapaxadd yopyov va pe etye ofdaéet 
The death implore quick that me have-3rd PRET. kKill-INF. 
“T implore Death to kill me quickly” 


(WoT, 10448) 


Apparently, the present and the past form of éyw were to some extent 
interchangeable in this context. Apart from providing corroborating evidence 
for the productivity and the authenticity of the much more common equiva- 
lent éyw use, this construction seems to suggest that «/ya + Infinitive must 
have been felt by speakers as a modal construction (probably through its use 
in conditionals) which could then be used appropriately for the modal 
meaning usually associated with the Subjunctive, even though less readily 
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than present ¢yw + Infinitive. The fact that the efya AVC is used in (27) as an 
equivalent of the Subjunctive, i.e. as a subordinate marker, is shown by the 
variant reading in the apparatus criticus (rod va pé éwdpy (ms.A)=that he 
[Death] takes me) and by the French original “quele n’ocie’, which both 
involve a simple morphological Subjunctive. 

Furthermore, the fact that the efya AVC, although morphologically a past 
construction, does not refer to the past, being employed in a future-referring 
context, proves its independence from its present counterpart and its separate 
entry in the ‘lexicon’ of the speakers. The same development can be observed 
in the case of the preterite forms of English modals, including the past form of 
“have”, which already in the Old English period started to become independ- 
ent lexemes (cf. Warner, 1993: 148-50), illustrating once more a common 
semantic pathway used by speakers of different languages. This is also an 
indication of the further grammaticalization of the efya AVC in relation to 
éeAAov AVC, since the latter always retained its paradigmatic association with 
the present form péAAw. 

In the domain of the counterfactuals, it is evident that efya is most com- 
monly used in the protasis of a counterfactual, while in the apodosis it is very 
rare (five attestations in comparison with 68 in the protasis). Interestingly, the 
construction pertaining to this semantic domain exhibits no replacement of 
the Infinitive by a subordinate clause, contrary to the ability-referring struc- 
tures or the future-referring occurrences of the éyw AVC (cf. 5.2.2). This fact 
plausibly represents the stabilization of an older construction (¢?ya+Infinitive) 
in a very specific (embedded) syntactic domain, whereas in the case of the 
domain of ability or futurity, the syntactic flexibility reflects the use of the AVC 
in a wider array of contexts. 

In the domain of future reference, the scarcity of attestations observed for 
exw is repeated again with efya. There is only one example of a future-in-the- 
past meaning (Kallimahos, 1,331-2), just as there are only seven attestations of 
future-referring instances of éyw. On the other hand, a new development, 
previously unrecorded for this period, arises, namely the past habitual use, 
illustrated in (28): 


(28) 7a daxpva efye TAVTOTE OV oTEVvaypa@Vv va TpPeXN 
the tears have-3rd PRET. always with cries that run-3rd SUBJ. 
amep % dito Tav avdpa@v 7a O7dAa va Baoraly 


as the nature the-GEN. men __ the arms that grasp-3rd SUBJ. 
“and she would cry bitterly all the time / similarly to men who always 
bear arms” 


( Velthandros, 415-16) 
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Even though the example is rather complicated from a syntactic point of view, 
the habitual interpretation seems the most plausible, especially if seen in the 
light of the fact that an identical development is found simultaneously for 
40eXda + Infinitive (cf. 5.5). This rather expected semantic change should now 
be dated much earlier than previously assumed (e.g. Horrocks, 1995, mentions 
examples only from the 16th—17th c.), ie. in the 14th c.2° 

The texts of the 14th-15th c. show no further developments concerning the 
etya AVC, just like the equivalent éyw AVC, due to the very small number of 
instances found. And nothing noteworthy is to be found in the 1sth c. either, 
only that the e?ya AVC seems to be increasingly restricted to counterfactuals, 
as 63 / 102 (62%) of the attestations belong to this semantic domain. However, 
there is an interesting example in Falieros: 


(29) Ki av év kale 7a KAdpata, pe movous Kal we Opry 
And if is and with the cries, with moans and with laments 
edvveTov KL 6 mdévos cou Ki yy OAbn Vv ddadpiry... 
could andthe pain yours and the sorrow that ease-3rd SUBJ. 
GAAO va KaUwE el yaple pe td60n TreOvpLa; 
other that do-1st PL.SUBJ. have-ist PL.PRET. with such willingness? 
“Tf it were that with cries and laments your pain and sorrow could ease, 
would we do anything else with so much willingness?” 


(Falieros, Opyvos, 83-6) 


This example manifests the replacement of the Infinitive by the va—clause even 
in the domain of conditionals (in the apodosis). The ancient Infinitive is 
apparently now restricted to the expression of the pluperfect. This last use 
is the second most popular in the 15th c. (29 of the remaining 39 non- 
conditional attestations, 75%), a fact, though, exclusively due to the inclusion 
in the corpus of two chronicles (CoT and Mahairas): there is no instance of 
this pluperfect in any other text. Since both texts are clearly written under 
Western influence, the language contact account for the pluperfect formation 
is rendered more plausible, although this development could have come 
about without any need of external influence, representative as it is of a 
well-understood semantic change (cf. Horrocks, 1995). Finally, Falieros con- 
tains two more instances of the pluperfect construction e?ya + Non-finite 
participle (‘Ioropia Kai "Overpo, 250, 395: Kai ovK elye A€yovta owordv 
kat BAéw...= And he had just finished talking when I saw... ), strengthen- 
ing the assumption of its continuous existence made above. 


20 Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca (1994: 157) report a similar development for the English form “would”, 
and they argue that the habitual meaning was not related to the modal meaning of the verb. On the 
other hand, Ziegeler (2006) seems to entertain the opposite view. The Greek evidence is too scarce to 
clarify the issue, which will not be further discussed. 
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Apart from the pluperfect formation (involving in the vast majority of cases 
the infinitival complementation, the alternative being an —ovra(s) Participle), 
which has been already discussed, the non-literary texts of the later stages of 
LMG contain numerous attestations of the use of «fya in counterfactuals, 
similar to what has been noted concerning the 14th c. literary texts (cf. Table 
5.5). They also provide indication of a further development in the domain of 
conditionals, illustrated below: 


(30) Mera tovrto va ornpapyototy pe THY oTpatav Ths adévrias 
After this that count-3rd SUBJ.PASS. with the order the lord 
Kal av HYaVv Evalnv mAnoTepa = Tapa 
and if have-3rd PL.PRET. worth-INF. more than 
To Aeyopevov... 
the said 


“After this, they should be counted according to the lord’s way, and if 
they should (prove to) be worth more than what we say...” 


(Olokalos, 98 / d. 1530) 


Contrary to the irrealis interpretation of the counterfactuals, in this example 
e(ya + Infinitive is used in a future-referring conditional. This development can 
be regarded as a case of generalization: e?ya + Infinitive gained a wider scope 
of application, from the domain of counterfactuals to the general domain 
of speculative conditionals. The generalization was made possible as the e?ya 
AVC lost its initial temporal restrictions and became productive as a modal 
construction suitable also for non-past contexts (cf. discussion on ex. 27). 

Even though this use of e?ya is nowhere as frequent as the exactly equiva- 
lent use of 7eAa (cf. 5.5), nonetheless it exhibits a broad distribution geo- 
graphically speaking, as it is attested, apart from Crete (30), in Kefalonia (e.g. 
Sourianos, 80 / d. 1581) and in Naxos, where the relative-conditional use is 
found, “if” clauses probably providing the focus for the shift from the simple 
conditionals to relative-conditionals (cf. also Polemis, 25 / d. 1586 for a similar 
example from Andros): 


(31) trdcyerat 6 Aeyobmevos va wavTitépov Tis Aeyovpevats 
promises the said that defend-3rd SUBJ. the said 
ayopacrases amd mé0a dvOpwrov dm0d — T(ods) ef y(ev) 
buyers from any person  that-rel them have-3rd PRET. 
oxAnoeL... 
disturb-INF. 
“the abovementioned promises to defend the abovementioned buyers 
from whoever would disturb them...” 


(Katsouros, 4 / d. 1527) 
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Given that by the 16th c. the predominance of 7@eAa in conditionals is over- 
whelming (cf. 5.5), the fact that there still exist instances of the use of the efya 
AVC in this context as a minor pattern provides an important insight with 
regard to the chronology of the developments of the éyw and efya AVCs. The 
fact that the éyw FC is virtually non-extant in those texts (cf. 5.2.2) whereas 
the efya AVC is still in use in its modal character (i.e. in the conditionals) 
implies not only that e?ya was replaced by 7@eAq at a later stage than éyw was 
replaced by #éAw but also, by virtue of this difference in relative chronology, 
that the éyw and efya AVCs did not proceed hand in hand in their develop- 
ments and might be regarded at that stage as two independent AVCs. 

On the whole, the e?ya AVC specialized in LMG in a very particular 
semantic—syntactic context, namely the protasis of counterfactual condi- 
tionals (and future-referring conditionals in later stages), originating from 
the ability (or future) in the past meaning, which in its turn gave rise to the 
grammaticalized pluperfect formation. As mentioned, LMG constitutes the 
first period when the e?ya AVC was by and large disassociated from the éyw 
AVC in its various developments. Interestingly, the pluperfect efya AVC 
constitutes the only construction where the old Infinitive survived as the 
sole exponent of complementation. The reason for this morphosyntactic 
‘retention’ is not clear, and goes beyond the scope of this investigation: it is 
perhaps related to the language contact issue between Greek- and Romance- 
speaking populations, but more evidence is needed before a plausible account 
can be put forward. On the other hand, the e?ya AVC manifested in LMG 
more variation than usually assumed, both on the morphosyntactic and the 
semantic axis: regarding the former, the —ovza(s) Participle as a possible 
complement had not been paid any attention, while concerning semantics, 
the habitual, conditional, and counterfactual uses had all remained rather 
unexplored by virtue of the emergence of the pluperfect formation, which has 
been paid a privileged scholarly attention for the sole reason that it survives in 
Modern Greek. 


5.4 The case of #éAw: untangling the evidence of dominance 


The third FC in LMG, the one involving 0éAw, has been widely discussed 
and debated in the literature, especially with regard to its ultimate develop- 
ment to the construction 0é va and finally to the particle 6a (cf., for example, 
Jannaris, 1897, Horrocks, 1997, Pappas & Joseph, 2001, Joseph & Pappas, 
2002). However, all these studies were largely dependent on the data reported 
by Banescu (1915). Therefore, as will be demonstrated below, they do not tread 
on safe ground, since Banescu’s findings are not as decisive as one would 
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hope. This examination challenges some of the widely held assumptions 
concerning @é\w and sheds some new light on the actual developments 
attested in LMG, which have been rather controversial. Since the emergence 
of the particle a does not take place during this period but undeniably has its 
roots in LMG with the emergence of its semantic / syntactic source 0é va, an 
attempt will be made to clarify what exactly these texts can tell us about this 
much debated development. As with the éyw AVC, the AVC built on the past 
form 74eAa will be treated separately, as their developments are again diver- 
gent (cf. also Pappas, 2001 for the same conclusion, albeit for a slightly 
subsequent period). 


5.4.1 The early stages 


The #éAw AVC is undoubtedly the dominant means of expressing future 
reference in LMG. This fact is already suggested from the very beginning of 
this period, in Armouris. There, this AVC is the only one found, the other two 
being absent, as noted (cf. 5.1.1, 5.2.1). This observation constitutes by itself a 
strong indication of the dominant character of the 0éAw AVC. Moreover, a 
pattern is manifested in Armouris that is regularly repeated throughout 
the corpus of LMG, namely the distinction between the morphosyntactically 
old #éAw AVC, employed for conveying futurity (three times in this text), and 
the relatively new construction “@éAw va + Subjunctive, which implements 
the lexical, volitional meaning of the verb (another three times). Since this 
syntactic-semantic correlation has been questioned recently (cf. Joseph & 
Pappas, 2002), this important issue is one of the main loci of this investigation. 
It should be noted that, instead of va, volitional 0¢Aw can also be followed by 
combinations of complementizers, such as dca va (once in Armouris) and 
others, as will be illustrated more clearly below. 

The other literary text of the uth c., the Stratigikon, exhibits different 
features, due to its higher register. Consequently, the 0éAw + Infinitive pattern 
is attested overwhelmingly in its ancient, volitional meaning, in comparison 
with the new, future-referring one (48 and 5, respectively). However, the 
very existence of the futurity meaning reveals that the FC has started its 
infiltration into higher registers; recall that a similar assumption has 
been tentatively made on the basis of the evidence of Epanagoge (cf. 4.3), 
the legal text of the 9th c., and, consequently, the data from Stratigikon 
confirm that the rise in frequency of the 6éAw FC must predate the LMG 
period; on the other hand, the existence of volitional 6éAw + Infinitive in 
any text in this period constitutes a proof of a rather learned character. 
Despite the character of his work, Kekaumenos, the author of Stratigikon, 
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twice utilizes the different syntactic complementation of volitional 0éAw 
involving a subordinate clause, but crucially only in cases of disjoint reference 
between the subject of @éAw and that of the complement clause. This arguably 
manifests the path of development which led to the emergence of the va- 
clause in the first place, back in the period of the Koine (cf. 3.3). 

The ascent up the sociolinguistic scale of the #éAw FC is verified by an 
example (of a slightly later date) from a monastery in Asia Minor: 


(32) e0éAec djAov yevéoOar 7a SuKaoTnpiw 60 juedatrob 
will-3rd PRES. evident become-INF. to-the court prep our 
onpempatos To eAevbépay mavTH ~— kal abtodéaTroTOV elvan 

note the free generally and self-governing is-INF. 
THY TOLAVTYV [LOVAV... 
the this monastery... 
“it will become evident to the court by virtue of a note of ours that this 
monastery is free and self-governing...” 


(MM, Vol. IV, 7 / d. 1196) 


The totally archaizing morphology of (32) confirms that 0¢Aw has by that time 
started to generalize to higher registers of use, despite the fact that it is not even 
once attested in the archives of the monasteries of Athos.?! This example, despite 
being the only one of its kind before the 14th c., corroborates the assumption 
that this construction probably enjoyed a wide popularity before the late LMG 
period, perhaps already in EMG, since it could be employed in the minutes of a 
court hearing (ex. 32), presumably a rather high register, in the 12th c. 

Stratigikon also contains a rather remarkable example, unexpected on the 
basis of all previous accounts of #éAw: 


(33) e¢ d€ Kataytpwbev 6Aa [7a KdoTpalOéAouv amooTatyoouv22 
if prt all-around all [the castles] want-3rd PL.PRES. rebel-3rd PL.SUBJ. 
“Sf then all around all [castles] will rebel ” 


(Stratigikon, 168, 31-2) 


In this example, both @éAovv and dzoorarjoovv appear in the 3rd person 
plural, and this construction could be best regarded as an instance of the 
V + Vs construction. We have already seen evidence from the other FCs of a 
rather early attestation of this construction in LMG (cf. 5.1.1 and 5.2.1), and 


21 Actually, there is a very early example of #¢Aw + Infinitive in the archives of the monastery of 
Vatopedi (doc. 5 / d. 1018). Since the manuscript is corrupted at exactly the point where #éAw is 
supposedly attested, this example is not considered as a safe attestation of the AVC. 

22 The future reference of the @éAw AVC in this example is verified by the fact that (33) constitutes 
the last of a long series of future-referring conditionals. 
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of a wider diffusion than previously (or tacitly) assumed. This instance from 
Stratigikon provides corroborating evidence in favor of the authenticity of the 
attestations in the other AVCs of this kind. In addition, if proven to be a valid 
reading, and there is no indication in the apparatus criticus of its being 
otherwise, then the chronology of its emergence suggested by Banescu 
(1915) and followed by all scholars subsequently, i.e. the 15th c., should be 
considered erroneous. Therefore, the whole process suggested for its emer- 
gence (cf., for example, Banescu, 1915, Joseph, 1983) becomes doubtful, for two 
reasons: firstly, this process was based solely on developments involving 0éAw, 
while the pattern involves all three AVCs, as established above, and, secondly, 
this process was based on developments much later (or so assumed) than the 
uth c. Recall that Stratigikon is a text of middle register, and consequently not 
prone to extreme vernacular linguistic features. 

Not only is the V + Vs pattern attested in the early LMG period but, as has 
already been shown (cf. ch. 2, 3, and 4), occurrences of such a pattern are 
found in the H-R and even in AG. Apparently, this ‘serialization’ constituted 
an overall alternative to infinitival complementation, and gained in frequency 
of use after the latter had lost ground in Greek; in other words, it represents a 
systematic pattern in its own right. The hitherto unchallenged traditional 
account (cf., for example, Joseph & Pappas, 2002) attributed the emergence of 
this construction (which, as noted, was mistakenly placed in the late stages of 
LMG) to the loss of final “—v” in the infinitival forms occurring in the #éAw 
FC, that led to the—partial—reanalysis of the Infinitive as a 3rd person 
singular, since the two forms coincided phonologically, and subsequently to 
the generalization of this reanalysis to the other persons, giving a V + Vs 
pattern. Although this account falls short of explaining the wide textual 
distribution and the chronology of attestations of this pattern, it certainly 
isolates a factor which must have safeguarded its continuous presence in 
LMG. One could argue that this LMG pattern constitutes a novel develop- 
ment, not necessarily related to the ancient attestations of a similar pattern. 
However, the continuous presence of this construction in all previous periods, 
including crucially EMG, the link between antiquity and LMG, is itself an 
argument for the retention of an old pattern instead of the emergence of a 
new one.?3 


23 The V + Vs pattern might also have been strengthened due to contact with the Arabs: Brincat 
(2002: 81-2) mentions that the same pattern occurs in Maltese and Pantesco, Arabic dialects in islands 
of the central Mediterranean, and Stolz (2002: 270) attributes this fact to the lack of Infinitives in all 
varieties of Arabic. The matter needs further investigation, as the issue of language contact between 
Greek and Arabic speakers remains largely unexplored. 
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However, there remains the issue of how this pattern was associated with 
future reference, as in all previous stages it had been restricted to the volitional 
meaning of #éAw. This development could perhaps be linked to the simul- 
taneous establishment of the #éAw va + Subjunctive as the predominant 
construction conveying volition. As speakers used this construction more 
and more frequently for the lexical meaning of #éAw, they associated the 
V+Vs pattern with the other old complementation pattern, namely 
6éAw + Infinitive, which was increasingly restricted to future reference. In 
other words, they might have established the following association: 
“OéAw va + Subjunctive” = volition, “0éAw + other (ancient) complementa- 
tion” = TAM meanings. The fact remains that in LMG, already from the early 
stages, the V + Vs pattern is employed for future reference. 

Digenis offers a similar picture to Armouris, and, obviously, a completely 
different one from Stratigikon. The construction @éAw + Infinitive has mainly 
future-referring uses; even though a few volitional uses are still attested, they are 
heavily outnumbered (4 in comparison with 12 for future reference). The 
appearance of the volitional meaning in this construction should not mislead 
us, since it is already most commonly found with a va—clause (14 instances). So, 
if we compare the attestations of volitional #¢Aw in both syntactic constructions, 
we can conclude that the éAw va + Subjunctive pattern is the dominant one in 
this semantic domain (14 / 18, 77%), and that the existence of the old infinitival 
pattern with volitional meaning should be seen as an indication of the relative 
antiquity of the text. This is highlighted in Grottaferrata: in this more learned 
version, the volitional meaning is almost exclusively conveyed by the old 
infinitival construction (15 / 16 attestations, 93.8%) but, on the other hand, 
there exist six attestations of the 0éAw FC, a fact suggesting that the @€Aw FC was 
already in the early stages of LMG acceptable in middle registers of use. 

In Digenis one also finds an interesting structure with regard to volitional 
6éAw, involving two complementizers mutually exclusive in Modern Greek: 


(34) Hide av béAys OrAdpvyxa, Kaan, OTe va. 
See if want-2nd SUBJ. gladly, girl, that that 
prrobpe 


be-together-1st PL.SUBJ. 
“See if you want with all your heart, my girl, that we be together” 


(Digenis, 883) 


In this example, ‘67: va’ presumably form a complex complementizer. This 
fact, which has been noted before (cf., for example, Horrocks 1997: 211), seems 
to suggest that in LMG, at least sometimes, va could function solely as a 
marker of Subjunctive without any complementizer properties. On the other 
hand, it has been observed (cf. 5.2.3) that va also seems to function as a “pure” 
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complementizer when it is followed by an FC. We cannot go into the issue of 
the origin, the spread and the properties of va?4 here; suffice it to say that a 
‘dual’ character of va (complementizer without modal meaning / modal 
marker) can possibly account for its ambiguous properties in LMG and the 
lack of ambiguity in Modern Greek (cf. Markopoulos, 2005). 

In accordance with the occasional complementizer status of va, Digenis 
contains an attestation of 0éAw + Infinitive that illustrates the authenticity of 
the construction va + FC (cf. 5.2.3) that apparently involved the @éAw FC as 
well. Consider the following example: 


(35) Kup’HAre, ti va Towrjowpev 70 adéAdhw pas va 
Lord Sun, what that do-ist PL.SUBJ. the sibling ours that 
evpodpey, | Kal T@S Va THY yvwplowper, va = TV 
find-ist PL.SUBJ. and how that her know-1st PL.SUBJ., that her 
OéAwpev barber; 


will-ist PL.SUBJ. bury-INF? 
“Lord Sun, what should we do to find our sister, and how can we 
know her, so that we can bury her?” 


(Digenis, 91-2) 


This instance of the #éAw AVC, attested in an interrogative clause, is exactly 
parallel to the construction of éyw extensively discussed above (cf. 5.2.3), 
being found in a context where the Subjunctive would be felicitous both 
syntactically and semantically. Consequently, it is evident that this construc- 
tion was more popular than often assumed (see also below). Moreover, if the 
assumption (based on cross-linguistic observations) that the appearance of an 
FC in subordinate contexts is an indication of its frequent use over an 
extensive period is correct, then this example constitutes further evidence of 
extensive use of the 0éAw FC prior to the LMG period. 

Another example of this construction is found in the non-literary texts, in a 
document of the 13th c.: 


(36) A: dodte va O€An e€eAM (civ) va yrayy 
when that will-3rd SUBJ. leave-INF. that go-3rd SUBJ. 
yot(ov) avdevrnv jov... 
to-the lord mine 
B: éewdav = e&€AOn Kal UTayy eis tov avdlévTnv ov... 
when __leave-3rd SUBJ. and go-3rd SUBJ. prep the lord mine 
“when he leaves to go to my lord...” 


(Xiropotamou, 9 / d. 1270-74) 


24 For syntactic accounts of the developments concerning va, cf. Roberts & Roussou (2003) and 
Philippaki & Spyropoulos (2004). 
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This is yet another instance of the use of the FC in a Subjunctive context. Interest- 
ingly, this particular document from the monastery of Xiropotamou survives in 
two versions, the second being more purist than the first. Consequently, in the 
second version (B), the AVC is replaced by the morphological Subjunctive, thus 
implying that the use of @éAw AVC in this context belongs to a lower register, at least 
at that early date of the document’s production (13th c.). This text offers more 
evidence in favor of the assumption already made (cf. 5.2.3) that the va + FC 
pattern had a continuous existence throughout the EMG and the LMG periods, 
and is not a novelty of the 14th c., as was traditionally postulated. 

Finally, in Digenis we find the first example where the 0éAw va +Subjunctive 
construction does not express volition, even though the exact meaning of the 
example is difficult to determine: 


(37) adadv ApEaunv modepetv ets Evav od« eByjKa... 
since started fight-INF. to one not went... 
Kal €da apte eis €vav povayov bérdw va Trodeunow; 
and here now to one alone want-ist PRES. that fight-ist SUBJ.? 
“Since I have started fighting I have not attacked only one opponent, 
and now against only one should / will I fight?” 


(Digenis, 1231-5) 


The non-affirmative context renders it rather unlikely that this is another 
instance of purely volitional #éAw, since it is quite difficult to imagine 
someone asking about his own will (unless he is talking to himself, but this 
is not the case in the context above, where Digenis is addressing three bandits 
and refuses their invitation to fight them one by one). On the other hand, a 1st 
person context is not a prototypical context of “pure” future reference in 
general, since it more often than not carries modal undertones (such as 
volition, intention, etc.). Therefore, this example is probably an instance of 
an obligation meaning, as Digenis expresses disbelief of the situation he finds 
himself in and wonders if he should indeed fight against only one opponent. 
The future-referring meaning cannot be excluded, though, and this seems to 
contradict the split argued above between “#éAw + Infinitive = futurity” and 
“OéAw va + Subjunctive = volition”. Nevertheless, it is a unique case, while the 
split is manifested in hundreds of other attestations of the verb and, in 
addition, it does not convey a clear prediction meaning. We will come back 
to this issue below; in any case, (37) constitutes the first attestation in LMG 
of the various modalities involved in a 6éAw AVC (for similar meanings in 
previous periods, cf. 3.3 and 4.3), and also illustrates the difficulties in deter- 
mining without hesitation the exact meaning of a particular construction. 
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Interestingly, Coates (1983), in her investigation of the English modals, reports 
that it is often the case that “will” is found in contexts of “merger”, Le. 
“contextual neutralization”, where it is impossible to tell whether it conveys a 
particular meaning among its possible meanings.?> The common semantic 
basis of both #éAw and “will” seems to favor indeterminacy in some cases. 

As with the other two AVCs, the literary texts of the 12th c. provide us with 
no further insights into the developments of #éAw, because of their relatively 
high register. Consequently, volitional 6éAw + Infinitive not only has a greater 
token frequency than the expected future-referring meaning (12 in compari- 
son with 8), but also outnumbers the volitional construction 0éAw va + Sub- 
junctive (12 to 6, respectively). The sharp contrast between the situation in 
Digenis (and in Armouris) and in the literary texts of the 12th c. shows that the 
latter provide a rather misleading picture of developments, and should not be 
taken at face value. On the other hand, the fact that these very texts contain 
instances of the FC supports the argument made above that this AVC was 
already so well established as to be used in the poems of well-known scholars 
of the 12th c. (e.g. Theodoros Prodromos and Mihail Glykas). 

In all texts of the early stages of LMG (11th—13th c.), most of the basic 
properties of the @éAw AVC are already in place: 


(a) the great popularity of the future-referring 0éAw; 

(b) the semantic / syntactic split between future-referring 0¢Aw + Infinitive 
and volitional #éAw va + Subjunctive (with occasional exceptions of 
volitional #¢Aw + Infinitive due to the higher register of some texts); 

(c) the use of @éAw + Infinitive in Subjunctive contexts; 

(d) the use of the V + Vs pattern to convey future reference. 


The drastic change in the picture of future reference in LMG in comparison 
with EMG is already apparent: more clearly in the 14th c. (cf. next section), but 
already from the 1th-12th c., future-referring @éAw + Infinitive is dominant, 
while it hardly occurred at all in the texts of the previous period. Only indirect 
evidence from non-literary texts and middle register literary texts (e. g. Epa- 
nagoge for EMG, Stratigikon and the example in 32 for LMG) revealed a 
possible higher frequency of use for #éAw in EMG. The generalization of 
use should be seen in combination with the demise of the other two FCs: 


25 Coates gives the following example from a dialogue to illustrate the phenomenon (1983: 16-17): 
“Newcastle Brown Ale is a jolly good beer. Is it? Well, it ought to be at that price”, where “ought” can 
convey either obligation or epistemic modality. Crucially, in cases of “merger”, the actual intended 
meaning plays no role for the interpretation of the clause, in other words both meanings are found ina 
“both / and” relationship. 
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pLéAAw was by that time a rather archaizing element, while ¢yw was hardly used 
any more in future-referring contexts, moving towards the domain of anter- 
iority (cf. 5.1. and 5.2, respectively). But as has been briefly argued (cf. 4.3 and 
5.2), language contact might have been the main driving force behind the rise 
in frequency of use of the @éAw construction; to be more precise, contact with 
Slavic populations might be partly responsible for this development. 

It is well known that the great majority of the modern Balkan languages 
have an FC based on the verb “want” (cf. e.g. Joseph, 1983). This has been seen 
as a prototypical case of a language contact phenomenon, even though the 
details are hotly debated, especially regarding the origin of the construction 
and the path of diffusion in the various languages. A novel way of looking into 
the evidence from both Greek and Old Church Slavonic (OCS), the earliest 
attestation of the South Slavic languages (9th—11th c.), can perhaps illuminate 
some aspects of this phenomenon. The texts of OCS are mainly translations of 
the New Testament and other religious works from Greek: crucially, these 
translations contain FCs built on both “have” and “want” (Birnbaum, 1958). 
It is only reasonable to argue that the translators would not have used such 
constructions, especially as there were no exact equivalents in the Greek New 
Testament (which contains only instances of wéAAw and synthetic future 
formations), unless they were already in use by the Slavic people. The xosto 
(“want”) AVC is predominantly used to translate the wéAAw FC in all its 
contexts of use (Birnbaum, 1958: 231), while imamb (“have”) is mainly 
employed to translate negated future constructions (e.g. od yy + Subjunctive) 
(Birnbaum, 1958: 196).2° The systematic use of the Slavic AVCs in relation to 
completely different Greek constructions renders the assumption of an al- 
ready established presence of these AVCs in OCS hard to refute (especially for 
the “have” FC, cf. Andersen, 2006). One could argue that the Slavs might have 
been already influenced by Greeks before the emergence of OCS, hence the 
appearance of the “want” future. But this would presuppose the quite early 
(6th-7th c.) popularity of the future-referring 9¢éAw, which is not verified by 
the surviving evidence (cf. 4.3), though, as already mentioned, the evidence 
from EMG is of relatively little value. Nevertheless, one would have to 
postulate that only the @éAw FC was used more frequently than the texts 
leave room to suggest, but also that it was used so frequently as to become a 
pattern for grammatical replication by the Slavic population. This is possible, 
but rather unlikely. 


26 Recall the important role that negation has been argued to have played in the development of the 
future-referring meaning for the éyw AVC (cf. 3.2). Apparently, OCS independently followed a similar 
path of development for its equivalent construction. Interestingly, Modern Bulgarian still employs the 
“have” future, mainly in negative contexts (Bubenik, 2000, Heine & Kuteva, 2005: 27). 
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As already mentioned (cf. 4.3), Slavic populations had settled in Greek- 
speaking areas from the 6th—7th c., and the inter-relationship between the two 
populations increased as time progressed, especially in Northern Greece, as 
Joseph (1983, 2000) has suggested, with extensive language contact and 
bilingualism. It is, therefore, proposed that it is this close contact with another 
population already speaking a language containing a “want” FC that 
sparked—at least to an extent—the rise in frequency in the use of 0éAw, 
most probably in the late EMG-—early LMG period, without obviously ex- 
cluding the possibility of other relevant factors, which are far from evident, 
though. This assumption is in agreement with a recent survey of similar 
phenomena cross-linguistically, according to which FCs are the most likely 
to be replicated in situations of language contact (Heine & Kuteva, 2005: 103), 
and that the increase in the frequency of use of a pattern constitutes “the most 
common kind of contact-induced grammatical transfer” (Heine & Kuteva, 
2005: 48). Even though Greek must have been the “high prestige” language in 
this language contact situation, this arguably did not inhibit it from being 
influenced by Slavic, as the findings of the same survey suggest that the 
process of grammatical borrowing is hardly determined by such sociolinguis- 
tic factors (Heine & Kuteva, 2005: 260), ie. the less prestigious language might 
equally well provide the source for grammatical borrowing as the more 
prestigious one. Obviously, in the subsequent centuries, there would be a 
mutual strengthening of the “want” AVC in both languages due to contact. 
We will get back to this issue when discussing the development of the 0¢ va 
construction. 


5.4.2. The later stages 


As with the two other AVCs, the literary texts in the vernacular of the 14th c. 
offer us the first solid basis on which we can construct the actual develop- 
ments involving #éAw with relative certainty. But this is not to say that the 
interpretation of the 14th c. facts is a straightforward procedure, as they 
contain great variation in constructions and meanings. Even so, clear patterns 
emerge, alongside more controversial ones. The picture of the 14th c. with 
regard to 0éAw is illustrated in Tables 5.6 and 5.7, separating the constructions 
according to the type of complementation (infinitival or clausal). This sep- 
aration is motivated by the fact that, in these texts, both #éAw + Infinitive 
and #éAw va+Subjunctive were found to express various TAM meanings and, 
even though this is not novel for 0éAw + Infinitive (AVC,), this cannot be 
said for 0éAw va + Subjunctive (AVC,), which conveys non-lexical meanings 
for the first time, with a unique exception from the earlier stages of LMG 
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Ficure 5.2 Token frequency of FCs in LMG (14th c.) 


(cf. ex. 37). One question that immediately arises refers to the grammaticali- 
zation path of AVC,: is this AVC the result of a novel grammaticalization 
process, affecting the morphosyntactic construction 0éAw va + Subjunctive, or 
simply the result of the replacement of the Infinitive in the old AVC? The 
evidence of the 14th c. texts suggests the former, since, if it were simply a 
syntactic development, then one would expect that there would be instances 
of AVC, conveying future reference, since AVC, was predominantly employed 
to express futurity. But this is not what is found: instead, the @éAw AVC, is 
employed for other TAM meanings (especially obligation), but not for future 
reference. It is impossible to tell, however, if the speakers of LMG associated 
these two AVCs between them and in relation to the volitional construction as 
well. This seems plausible, on the basis of the developments of the 0é va 
construction (cf. 5.4.3). 

From the figures in the tables, the overall pattern clearly emerges. The 
6éAw AVC, is predominantly used in the domain of future reference, and, 
furthermore, it constitutes by far the dominant FC in this period;?” the 
equivalent numbers for néAAw and éyw are much lower (cf. 5.1.2 and 5.2.2). 
On the other hand, the volitional meaning is expressed through the construc- 
tion involving subordinate-clause complementation. There are still instances 
of the old pattern @éAw + Infinitive conveying volition, but they are sign- 
ificantly fewer than their counterparts involving va-complementation, which 
are used in 87.3% (345 / 395) of the total cases of volitional meaning. In 
addition, 32 / 50 (64%) attestations of lexical #éAw involving infinitival 
complement are found in two texts, namely Kallimahos and Ermoniakos, 


27 Hence, the term @¢\w FC is taken here to refer to the @éAw AVC,. 


TABLE 5.6 @O¢Aw + Infinitive in 14th c. literary texts 


MEANING K&H V&H L&R D.P Sahl CoM WoT Ah. Poul Fys Iatr Erm AoT Pt. Total 
1. Volitional 14 3 a Sy ue = 6 1 1 - 1 — 4 50 (10.2) 
2. Future-referring 2 2 33 4 «219 61 205 24 6 1 9 8 6 wu 391(79.5) 
3a. Temporal / Modal compl. (e.g. “Otav)0éAw + Inf. / Subj. - - 1 - = - 5 6 (1.2) 
3b. Na béAw + Inf. / Subj. - - 2 - - g9(2) 9 2 22 (4.5) 
4. Mn 0édw + Inf. / Prohibition 1 1 2 (0.4) 
5. “Should” (Q) 9 5 14 (2.8) 
6. Epistemic (?) 2 1 3 (0.6) 
7. Obligation 1 (0.2) 
8. Generic 2 1 7 3 (0.6) 
TOTAL 17 5 39 4 19 79 233 29 6 4 9 27 6 15 492 
TABLE 5.7 @éAw + Finite complementation in 14th c. literary texts 

MEANING K&H V&H L&R D.P. Sahl. CoM WoT Ah. Poul. Fys. Iatr. Erm. AoT Pt. Total 
1a. O€dAw va + Subj. / Vol. 6 8 14 3 31 69 123 30 8 7 5 3 4 1 312 (87.7) 
1b. O€Aw + Compl. (e.g. 671) + va + Subj. / Vol. 1 - 1 - - 7 18 1 - i - 1 2 — 32 (9.0) 
1c. OéAw wh + Subj. / Vol. (neg.) 1 1 (0.3) 
1d. O€ va + Subj. / Vol. 2 1 7 3 (0.8) 
2. Oddw va + Subj. / Hortative 1 1 = - - 1 - a 3 (0.8) 
3a. OddAw va + Subj. / Obligation (?) 1(?) - = - 1 - - 1?) - 3 (0.8) 
3b. Oder (imp.) va + Subj. / Obligation 1 - 1 = 2 (0.6) 
TOTAL 7 8 5 3 34 78 142 31 «8 9 7 4 9 1 356 

4. V+ Vs / Future 1 3 1 1 6 


5. V+ Vs / Generic 
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both (and especially the latter) having been written in an elaborated style and 
representing a higher register of language. Evidently, apart from some in- 
stances of learned usage with a volitional meaning, @éAw + Infinitive is by far 
the commonest means of expressing future reference in the 14th c. (cf. Fig. 5.2, 
where the compared frequency of FCs is illustrated: 0éAw 84.6%, wédAAw 
14.0%, and éyw 1.5%). 

Apparently, by this period the 0¢Aw FC had also been established in higher 
registers of use, as is verified by the fact that in the same century, Theodoros 
Palaiologos, the lord of the Peloponnese, used it in a private letter (MM, Vol. 
HI, I, 9 / d. 1390), and in the 15th c., in the oldest surviving text from Naxos 
(1445), the duke of the Aegean (of Frankish origin) also employs the same 
AVC (Lampros, 1907). Combining this evidence with that in Table 5.6, accord- 
ing to which the #¢Aw FC is attested in every single text, we can safely draw the 
conclusion that, already by the end of the 14th c., @éAw + Infinitive was the 
predominant AVC in the domain of future-reference, not only in the low 
registers but also in middle- or high-register contexts, such as administrative 
documents.?8 It goes without saying then that in the books of the notaries of 
the 15th-16th c., there are literally thousands of attestations of this specific 
AVC conveying a future-referring meaning. 

As has been mentioned, in the literary texts of the 14th c., the semantic / 
semantic dichotomy between “#éAw + Infinitive = future reference” and 
“@édw va + Subjunctive = non-future reference” is to a great extent valid, 
leaving aside some exceptions of the archaic volitional 0¢Aw + Infinitive. This 
split is largely verified in the official documents: in all the texts included in the 
corpus, this pattern is unmistakably valid. This observation is important, since 
it has been repeatedly argued (cf. Joseph & Pappas, 2002, for a recent formu- 
lation) that the future-referring 0¢\w AVC passed through a @éAw va + Subj. 
and / or a #éAe (impersonal) va + Subj. stage in LMG, in order to account for 
the emergence of the future-referring #é va construction. It is argued here that 
this is not borne out by the data in relation to the @¢ va construction (cf. 5.4.3). 
Nonetheless, there are a few complications to this assumed split, mainly 
associated with various modal meanings that the @éAw AVCs could convey. 
The discussion that follows focuses primarily on the modal uses of the 0éAw 


28 The sole exception to the wide diffusion of this AVC comes from South Italy, in the documents of 
which there are no attestations of the @¢Aw FC, probably because of the early date of the texts (10th— 
14th c.). This observation further supports our idea of a contact-induced rise in the frequency of use 
for 0é\w + Infinitive (cf. 5.4.1), as the Greek speakers who were not apparently exposed to the same 
language contact situation did not use this construction. 
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AVCs (initially alluded to, but not really examined by Banescu, 1915) that are 
most relevant to the developments of the FC. 

First of all, a specific context of the FC has been isolated, i.e. when it is 
preceded by temporal / modal complementizers and when it follows va 
(3a.-3b. in Table 5.6), since these (and especially the latter) represent cases of 
intertwining between Future and Subjunctive. As with wéAdAw and éyw, 6édAw 
participates in a construction headed by va (i.e. va 0€Aw + Infinitive) without a 
discernible semantic difference from a simple Subjunctive (cf. 5.2.3). Even 
though the #¢Aw FC is rarely found in this context, at least in comparison 
with yw, still the fact remains that this construction should now be regarded 
as more common than previously thought, since it is also attested in Ahilliid 
and in Livistros-a, texts arguably not written under any strong Western influ- 
ence. Interestingly, as can be seen from row (3b.) in Table 5.6, in the CoM, the 
scribe of the P manuscript regularly replaces @¢Aw in this structure, sometimes 
even with éyw (in two cases, lines 331, 2638). Apparently, éyw was more readily 
allowed in this construction than 6éAw, presumably because it constituted the 
older of the two FCs (Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca, 1994: 235). 

In the 14th c., the first instance of 0éAw + Infinitive conveying epistemic 
modality is also found, as illustrated below: 


(38) «  éxetvor COavpalaow ti ddvydtyTA Tw 
and they wondered the scarcity theirs 
<kaixal? adtovs > eAdyaow, éyxpuppav Oédrovv exer 
and among themselves said trap will-3rd PL.PRES. have-INF. 
“and they were surprised because of their few numbers, and they said 
among themselves ‘they must have set a trap’ ” 


(Ahilliid (L), 409-10) 


In this context, the epistemic reading is quite plausible, as the soldiers are 
trying to fathom the plans of their enemies. Instances of epistemic meaning 
are rather rare in LMG: apart from (38) and two possible examples in WoT 
(row 6, Table 5.6), the only other attestation of 0éAw + Infinitive with this 
meaning comes from a letter of the 15th c.: 


(39) pa katéxw Kal otevds Des elotat, oytatt adAAovvod’ 
but know and pressed will-2nd SING. be-INE, because else 
oat oAeydoos... 
are obliged 
“but I know that you must be pressed, as you are obliged to 
someone else...” 


(Legrand, p. 296 / d. 1499) 
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This example, found in a letter from G. Carantinos to J. Grigoropoulos, verifies 
the emergence of the epistemic meaning, which obviously was not as frequent as 
the other meanings of the AVC, at least in the written registers. Its existence 
might imply that the future-referring €Aw AVC has reached the final stages of its 
development, if we believe what Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca (1994: 279) report, i.e 
that the epistemic meaning is typologically the last to be expressed by an FC. 

More interesting to the overall discussion of the 0éAw FC are the examples 
of the #éAw AVCs conveying deontic modality. These occur rarely with the 
old, infinitival (row 7, Table 5.6) and mainly with the new, clausal comple- 
mentation (cf. 40), similarly to developments manifested for the other AVCs 
(cf. 5.1.2 and 5.2): 


(40) Aoirdv, ws duooa éyw atos ou 706 efwar adévTns 
Well, asswore I my-self whoam_ noble 
Kal KUpLos eis TOV TOmoOV jLov, Dérex Ke 6 Baowréas 
and lord in_ the place mine, want-3rd PRES. and the king 
va ouoon yap cwpatiK@s, xpuadBovdAdrov va moijon 
that swear-3rd SUBJ. prt by hand, chrysobull that make-3rd SUBJ. 
“So, as I myself swore who am noble / and lord of my place, so must also 
the king / swear by his own hand, make a chrysobull” 


(CoM, 8741-3) 


The example in (40) is a rather straightforward instance of an obligation 
meaning, since these words are spoken by a Frankish lord who states that, as 
he himself has done, the Byzantine emperor (and not the addressee of his 
words, who is not in a position to swear anything) must also swear in order 
for this agreement to be valid. In this case the new, clausal complementation 
is exhibited, but as the subject of 6udo7n is 3rd person singular, similarly to 
6éAer, there is no way to distinguish between personal and impersonal 
syntax. The same holds for the first attestation of the deontic meaning with 
the clausal complementation in the official documents: 


\ oo» 


(41) dca totTo Kat Oédex va €xn TO oTépyov...% TO 
for this and want-3rd PRES. that have-3rd SUBJ. the certain ... the the-GEN. 


a a / aN ” > \ > \ €. , \ 
KkaboAtkod Kpitod Kpio, éav apa odder efatv of mpwrevovTes wovaxol 


general judge judgment, if prt not are the primary monks 
dToyeypapLevo els TO THS KaTadoyns ypdupa, Kabws eimaper. 
signed in the the-GEN. agreement letter, as said 


“For that reason the judgment of the general judge must be valid, if the 
primary monks have not signed at the letter of agreement, as we said” 


(Koutloumousiou, 32 / d. 1375) 
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Although the meaning of the construction in (41) is ambiguous between 
deontic and future-referring, the deontic interpretation is more plausible, as 
the sentence determines what needs to be done if the conditions described in 
the following conditional clause are met. More examples of such a deontic 
meaning, suggesting its wide distribution, are found in the contemporary 
Assises, as shown in (42): 


(42) éxetvos bot béAet va dAdapy yovaikav, Ode 
He — who want-3rd PRES. that get-3rd SUBJ. woman, want-3rd PRES. 
va 6uoon els Ta dyla... 


that swear-3rd SUBJ. at the sacred... 
“Whoever wants to get married, must swear by the Gospel...” 


(Assises, 151 (ms. B)) 


From a syntactic point of view, (41-42) pattern like (40), since it is impossible 
to tell whether @éAw has a personal or impersonal syntax, as the subject of 
the verb is in both cases in the 3rd person singular. This is repeated in all the 
examples found in the Assises (e.g. 47, 48 (ms. A), 164 (ms. B)), except for one 
(272, ms. B), where it is undoubtedly a personal construction. 

The issue of the personal or impersonal syntax for these examples is 
important for the @éAw FC as well. It has been assumed (cf., for example, 
Joseph & Pappas, 2002, Roberts & Roussou, 2003) that, during the LMG 
period, an impersonal future-referring 0éXe. va + Subjunctive AVC emerged, 
which constitutes presumably the predecessor of the #é va construction. 
However, this impersonal structure is only manifested in considerably later 
stages of Greek, and Joseph & Pappas (2002: 263) attribute this lack of 
attestations to the notorious problems of textual tradition, assuming that 
this AVC passed over quickly before entering the literary language. This 
assumption is problematic, however, since the corpus of this investigation 
contains numerous attestations of a great variety of other related construc- 
tions, and therefore, their argument is prima facie invalid. Nevertheless, the 
previous examples in (40-42) could be considered as impersonal, although 
there is no way to tell. But, as shown in Table 5.7 (row 3b.), two instances of 
this impersonal construction in the literary texts of the 14th c. have indeed 
been found, but, crucially, both convey a deontic meaning, which is exactly the 
situation obtaining in Modern Greek as well (cf. Roussou, 2005): the example 
in Iatrosofia (142-3) is a straightforward case of medical advice, with a clear 
obligation meaning (dAAa éxei Grou TH oiKvavns, OéAer va put) TOV KdNS 
éxetvov Tov Tomov=but where you apply the remedy (cupping vessel), you 
must not cut that part), while that in AoT is given below: 
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(43) dAjdevav opilere, yaBpov béreu va Ta pw 
truth tell, son-in-law want-3rd PRES. that take-1ist SUBJ. 
“You are right, I have to take a son-in-law” 


(AoT, 299) 


The interpretation of (43) is far from clear, but thankfully the context is at 
least indicative of a deontic meaning: the three “candidates” for marrying the 
king’s daughter urge him to make a decision, as it is high time that he did so 
(AoT, 294-6), and the king responds that they are right, and that he has to take 
a son-in-law. The future interpretation is not excluded, but is arguably 
disfavored, as it would make little sense for the king to assert that he will 
marry off his daughter, a fact plainly evident; instead, he asserts that it is 
indeed right that he must marry his daughter (implying, now). The evidence 
from péAdw (cf. 5.1.2), whose proliferation of impersonal uses was linked with 
its strong modal undertones, as well as the unmistakeable case in Iatrosofia, 
render the deontic interpretation preferable. Consequently, although (43) 
constitutes a case of the impersonal construction sought for (at least by 
Joseph & Pappas, 2002), it should not be mistakenly taken for a predictive FC. 

This pattern is exhibited in other, non-literary texts as well in the subse- 
quent centuries, an observation that strengthens the assumption of its being a 
systematic development. Apart from a Cretan will of the 15th c. (Sathas, 1873: 
vol. VI, 1/ d. 1486), where the impersonal #éAe: appears again, this pattern is 
attested numerous times in the mathematics textbook of the 15th c. men- 
tioned above (Hunger & Vogel, 1963). This is unsurprising considering the 
linguistic context: mathematical problem-solving is bound to involve deontic 
constructions, of the type “how much should you give in order to...?”, and 
this is exactly what is found, as shown in (44): 


(44) Kat wéces dpyures OéXex va €tvat 4 oKdAa 
and how-many “feet” want-3rd PRES. that is-3rd PRES. the ladder 
va elvau OWOTN; 
that is correct? 

“and how long should the ladder be in order to be appropriate?” 


(H&V, 62) 


There are 25 attestations of this construction overall in the textbook. Unfortu- 
nately, as in most of them the subject of the clause is in the 3rd person singular, 
we are again left with no way to tell whether the attested form @éAe signals a 
personal or an impersonal syntax. There is, however, evidence that it actually 
could be both: either personal (e.g. no. 67) or impersonal (e.g. no. 99b); on the 
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basis of the relevant attestations in the literary texts of the 14th c., and in the 
Cretan will mentioned above, one would be more inclined to assume that most 
of the examples should be considered impersonal, but still there is not enough 
evidence to support the claim firmly, especially given the fact that the equiva- 
lent personal construction is also attested. Finally, it should be noted that this 
construction could still alternate with the AVC, in this deontic meaning (at 
least in this text), even though rarely: only one example of the old construction 
bearing a deontic meaning is found (no. 79). 

The examples of the non-literary texts of the 15th c. are therefore illuminating 
in one important respect. They suggest that in the appropriate—deontic— 
context, the 6éAw AVC, was quite prolific; as a consequence, they lend more 
credibility to the deontic interpretation of some ambiguous examples in the 
literary texts, such as (43). 

The deontic construction is also attested in the notary books of the 16th c.: 
in the documents from Crete, we can find three attestations in Olokalos (108, 
180, 233), another two in Grigoropoulos (38, 90) and one in Maras (I, 19), from 
Corfu there is one example in Varagkas (8), and from Kefalonia there is 
another attestation in De Montesantos (140). In all these cases, the deontic 
nuance is clearly stronger than future reference. Moreover, they all involve a 
3rd person singular subject, thus again rendering it impossible to tell whether 
they constitute impersonal or personal constructions; the exceptions are 
Grigoropoulos, 90 and Maras, I, 19, which are undeniably instances of a 
personal construction. Even though Grigoropoulos was a rather learned 
notary, this probably cannot be said for Maras, and therefore we can assume 
that the personal deontic #éAw was still in use, although the frequency of this 
use, both in absolute numbers and in comparison with the equivalent imper- 
sonal construction, remains unknown. 

Apart from the expression of deontic modality, two more morphosyntactic 
facts regarding #éAw in the 14th c. are worth noting. The first concerns the 
V+Vs5 pattern. As Table (5.7) illustrates (rows 4-5), this construction is 
attested in five different texts of this century, another fact corroborating the 
previously made assumptions about its generalized use. Moreover, one of 
these instances apparently conveys a generic meaning: 


(45) Kat doot OéAovv aibovrat Tas GapKas 
and those-who want-3rd PL.PRES. touch-3rd PL. the fleshes 
Tov dtaBdAov — eds avarAnpovovtat mpos Pdovous 
the-GEN. devil immediately tend to murders 
“And all these who touch the devil, they become straight away murderers” 


(Fysiologos, 530) 
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It is worth noting that this instance of generic V+Vs is found in the very same 
text where more instances of the same meaning, but involving the old AVC,, 
are attested. Perhaps an indication of the interconnection in the LMG 
speakers between these two complementation patterns, according to what 
has been argued for the development of the future-referring meaning of the 
V+Vs pattern (cf. previous section)? The evidence is suggestive, but not 
conclusive. 

Finally, the literary texts of the 14th c. contain the first instances of 
the reduced phonological forms of @éAw: in the WoT (4826) we find the 
first attestation of the form és, which constitutes an abbreviated form of 
the 2nd person singular 0é)ets,2? while #é, presumably the reduced form of 
the 3rd person singular, is attested in Sahlikis and in AoT (row 1d., Table 5.7). 
One cannot speak of a reduced paradigm yet, though, since such forms 
occur only in these two grammatical persons, and the plural and (presum- 
ably) the ist person singular are apparently left unaffected. Moreover, all 
attestations of this new construction express volition, not future reference. 
The importance of this phonological development, in connection with the 
controversial #¢ va construction in particular, will be discussed in detail 
below (cf. 5.4.3). 

The picture concerning the 0éAw AVCs does not alter in any significant way 
in the literary texts of the 14th-15th c. Again, there is a sharp distinction 
between the future-referring 0¢Aw followed by an Infinitive and the volitional 
6&w followed by a complement clause. Some instances of volitional 
6é\w + Infinitive remain, but they are vastly outnumbered by the clausal 
complementation construction (13 compared to 67, respectively), and, per- 
haps even more importantly, ten of those 13 instances are found in the same 
text, the romance Florios, which has already been seen to contain certain 
archaisms (cf. 5.1.2, 5.2.2). Therefore, the texts of the 14th-15th c. seem to 
conform to the picture already presented. 

Moving on to the 15th century, the texts offer a similar picture yet again as 
far as the general pattern is concerned: the @éAw AVC, is utilized mainly for 
future reference, while 0éAw + va-clause is restricted to the expression of the 
lexical meaning of the verb and various other modal meanings. A partial 
exception to this pattern comes from Cyprus. On the face of it, Mahairas 
follows the same pattern found in all texts of LMG, since for future reference 
the @éAw AVC, is used (227 attestations), volitional 0¢Aw is always comple- 
mented by a va—clause (129 attestations), and both AVCs are also employed 
for the expression of various modalities (even epistemic, Mahairas, 488). 


29 Banescu (1915: 102) provides another example of #¢s from CoM (2089), but the reading he 
assumes is not contained in the edition of the text consulted here. 
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Nevertheless, in this text we also find five instances where 6€Aw AVC, has a 
future-referring meaning, most clearly in the following example (the other 
being 27, 503, 542 (2)): 


(46) Kat 0éXere va@ Onre Tv Kpiow —- Tob Deod! 
And want-2nd PL. that see-2nd PL.SUBJ. the judgment the God! 
KarteBaiver évas xéptos amo TO tTpimoutlérew... Kat édvvyav 
Goes-down a_ missile from the trebuchet... and left 
amo Tov Aywidvav waKkeAAemevot Kal avtpoTmiacpévor ot LIevovBicor. 
fromtheharbor decimated and ashamed the Genoese 
“And now you will see the judgment of God! Down comes a missile from 
the trebuchet... and the Genoese left the harbor decimated and ashamed” 


(Mahairas, 498) 


Arguably, Mahairas constitutes the first text to contain clear examples of such a 
development, even though there is another attestation in the Katalogia (711) 
which might have a future interpretation, albeit without excluding the possibil- 
ity of a volitional meaning. Furthermore, a similar instance is attested in Falieros 
(Pia, 78), and, if we accept its reading as secure, then we could assume that this 
development might have occurred prior to its attestation in the texts of the 15th c, 
although its absence in the texts of the 14th c. renders this assumption risky. 

The non-literary texts provide further evidence of this development. Firstly, 
they contain instances of an intermediate stage, shown in (47): 


(47) 6,7¢ péAvoes OéAovv avabpadiv Kal va 
whatever bees _ will-3rd PL.PRES. grow up-INE and that 
evploKovvTat els TO Aeywmevov LovacThpl, va pyVv exe 
exist-3rd PL.SUBJ. in the said monastery, that not have 
Twas e€ovalav va ddot ovde va TovAnoy 
no-one authority that give nor that sell 
“Whatever bees will grow up and exist in this monastery, no-one 
should have the authority to give away or sell [them] ...” 


(Patsidiotis, 68 / d. 1550) 


In this example, the conjunction «ai could be seen as connecting the two 
complements of @éAovv, but the second complement is a subordinate clause 
(va edpicxovvrat), while the first is an Infinitive (dvafpadjv). This is exactly 
the case in all other attestations of this construction, originating in Naxos 
(Visvizis, 1951: 21, 27, 42 / d. 1539-40). Joseph & Pappas (2002) cite similar 
examples from literary texts of LMG, even though almost all examples are 
taken from texts of the late 15th—16th c., and therefore are not included in the 
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corpus. Furthermore, in the case of the very few examples that do fall within 
the scope of this investigation, it is impossible to decide whether they convey a 
future-referring meaning?® or, in the event that they do express future refer- 
ence, whether the va—clause is an independent, future-referring Subjunctive 
or a complement of @éAw, since the use of the Subjunctive as a future- 
referring formation is pervasive in all works of LMG, especially in the first 
centuries (Horrocks, 1997).3! Although the same indeterminacy could be 
argued for (47) as well, it seems rather unlikely, as by the 16th c. the future- 
referring use of the Subjunctive is in decline: according to Banescu (1915: 
88-9), it is attested only three times in “Erotokritos”, a 16th—17th-c. Cretan 
poem of about 10,000 verses! This token frequency is indeed very low, 
especially compared to the six attestations in the much shorter Sahlikis. 
Therefore, it is more plausible that (47) (as well as the 15th-16th-c. examples 
mentioned in Joseph & Pappas, 2002) represent a genuine case of two 
different types of complements for the future-referring #¢éAw: in this respect, 
they actuate an intermediate stage where the Infinitive was replaced by a 
subordinate clause after a conjunction such as xai or, alternatively, in which 
the Infinitive could appear only adjacent to the verb, a phenomenon already 
exhibited in the New Testament with regard to the complementation of 
volitional #éAw (Joseph & Pappas, 2002: 269-70). It is interesting to note 
that, in her edition of Livistros-b, Lentari (2007: 123) remarks that the future- 
referring va-Subjunctive is felicitous only when it is dependent upon a 
previous action, i.e. when future reference is already established in the con- 
text. If this is indeed the case for LMG in general, then perhaps examples such 
as (47) might be one of the prominent syntactic contexts that facilitated the 
emergence of the future-referring meaning for the 0éAw AVC). 
The following example, representing the V + Vs pattern, also relates to (47): 


(48) Kat v, te b€éXouv Kplyynv Kal amopactaouv... 
and whatever will-3rd PL. judge-INF. and decide-3rd PL.SUBJ. 
“and whatever they will judge and decide...” 


(Amarantos, 44 / d. 1550) 


30 Cf. the following example from CoM (3143): év todtw OéAw dd 700 viv va Taxpw ea ddLyov (= 
At this point I will / want to stop here for a while). The volitional meaning seems to be perfectly 
plausible in this context. 

31 Therefore, for the purposes of this investigation, the va—clauses have been counted as instances of 
the independent future-referring Subjunctive and have not been included in the tables concerning 
béhw. 
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This type of construction, also attested in another document from Kefalonia (De 
Montesantos, 177 / d. 1546), corroborates our assumption that the va—clause in 
(47) isa complement of 0éAw, as the form dzodacicovv in (48) cannot express 
future-reference independently but only as part of a 0éAw AVC.32 Consequently, 
the pattern involving conjunction should be represented as follows: 


(49) @édw + Infinitive ca’ (i) subordinate clause 
(ii) finite form 


The example in (48) also illustrates that the 6¢Aw FC includes the V + Vs pattern. 
This third pattern of complementation, attested in the literary texts of the 14th c. (cf. 
Table 5.7), is widely attested in the official documents of the 16th c., too, from all 
areas represented in the archives, e.g. Crete (Grigoropoulos 19 / d. 1527), Kefalonia 
(De Montesantos 175 / d. 1546), and Kythira (Kasimatis 132 / d. 1564). 

The non-literary texts not only exhibit the different complementation 
alternatives after conjunction for the 0éAw FC, they also contain clear-cut 
instances of the final outcome of this development as well, i.e. of the 0éAw 
AVC, with a future-referring meaning, as exemplified in (50): 


(50) dya 70 y(wpad)y dep OEAX(ex) va yevy unA(os) 
for the field where will-3rd PRES. that become-3rd SUBJ. mill 
“for the field where a mill will be built” 


(De Montesantos, 2 / d. 1535) 


These instances are quite rare: apart from (50) from Kefalonia, there are 
three more unambiguous examples from Kythira (Kasimatis, 37, 84, 250 / d. 
1564-5). If we compare this evidence with the abundance of attestations for the 
equivalent #¢Aw + Infinitive construction in the same documents, as well as with 
the near non-existence of similar examples from the literary texts in the ver- 
nacular till the 15th c. (apart from Mahairas, cf. ex. 46), then we can draw the 
conclusion that the development illustrated in (50) must have been quite recent 
at that time, possibly dating from the mid-1sth c. (perhaps earlier for Cyprus), 
and / or that it was not frequent in written registers, where the older 6éAw AVC, 
was clearly dominant. The fact that the 6éAw AVC, could convey the deontic 
meaning from as early as the 14th c., in both types of textual evidence, whereas 
the future-referring meaning for this AVC, exemplified in (50), only appears in 
the 16th c. in the non-literary texts (and very rarely in the 15th c. literary texts), 
arguably suggests that the latter development is of a later date. 


32 Alternatively, one can assume that dzo¢acicouv has nothing to do with the #¢Aw AVC, being an 
instance of Subjunctive used in a relative conditional clause, where “bare” Subjunctives such as 
drogacicovy are quite common. However, despite their numerous attestations in this context, 
‘Conditional Subjunctives’ are never found conjoined to an AVC. Therefore, it seems more likely to 
assume that these two cases are instances of the V + Vs pattern. 
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Consequently, the assumed semantic / syntactic split between future-refer- 
ring 0éAw + Infinitive and volitional 0éAw va + Subjunctive was valid till the 
15th c., when it started to break down. It is suggested here that a combination 
of factors contributed to the development of the future-referring meaning for 
the 6éAw AVC,, namely: 

(a) The ongoing grammaticalization of the 0éAw vé + Subjunctive construc- 
tion, which could convey deontic modality already from the 14th c. In that 
instance, one could assume a second grammaticalization for 0éAw to express 
future reference, this time in a different syntactic construction (clausal com- 
plementation instead of infinitival); 

(b) The independent, future-referring va + Subjunctive which, when used in 
conjunction with a #éAw AVC,, could be re-analyzed as a complement of 
6éAw, given the contemporary existence of a 0éAw va + Subjunctive construc- 
tion. In other words, speakers could make the following reanalysis: 
[0éAw + Infinitive] «ad [va + Subjunctive] — 0éAw + [Infinitive cad va + Sub- 
junctive]. Such reanalysis must also be the reason for the occurrence of 
constructions exemplified in (48), involving the V+ Vs pattern; 

(c) The possible association between the two 6éAw AVCs, which could have 
been related in the way the speakers perceived them. 

Obviously, in such situations it is the combination of all these factors that 
brought about the attested development. Nevertheless, the picture of the 0éAw 
AVCs in LMG is not yet complete, as there remains to investigate the debated 
6é va construction, in order to have the broadest view of all developments 
affecting 0éAw. 
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5.4.3 The emergence of “0é va”: phonological reduction and language contact 


The most controversial 6éAw construction in LMG is the 0é va + Subjunctive, 
which ultimately gave rise to the particle @a, the futurity / modality particle in 
Modern Greek. It is quite straightforward that the emergence of this con- 
struction should be dated approximately in the 14th c., since the earliest 
instances are found in the literary texts of this century (cf. Table 5.7).33 On 
the other hand, the semantic—syntactic developments associated with this 
construction have been the subject of a long-standing debate. 


33 Horrocks (1997: 232) mentions that this construction might have emerged already in the 13th c., 
since there is one example in a song called “Porfyris”, dating from the early LMG period. However, as 
Horrocks himself concedes, this is of a very dubious worth, since the song survives in a manuscript 
dating probably from the 19th c., and therefore cannot be taken at face value. 
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Two main accounts exist in the literature. According to the first (cf., for 
example, Jannaris, 1897 and Horrocks, 1997), @é is a phonologically reduced 
form of the 3rd person singular 0éAe: (either personal or impersonal, it is not 
relevant for this account), which was used to strengthen the future reference 
of the independent va-Subjunctive. The fact that a reduced form of #éAw is 
employed in such a fashion should be attributed to the contemporary dom- 
inance of the #éAw FC. The second view, advocated by Joseph & Pappas 
(2002), assumes that, during the LMG period, 0éAw va + Subjunctive could 
be used for both volition and future reference, and in the case of the latter 
meaning, it developed into an impersonal 0éAe va + Subjunctive AVC. This 
impersonal AVC, which, as Joseph & Pappas admit (2002: 263), never occurs 
in this period, has to be postulated to account for the emergence of the 
construction 6é va + Subjunctive, as 6¢ was allegedly used as an uninflected 
form for all grammatical persons. This investigation illustrates that both 
accounts have important shortcomings and fail to explain the data in a 
satisfactory manner. Therefore, a novel account will be proposed, accounting 
for the already known material as well as new material emerging from the 
non-literary texts. Let us first take a look at the data, which is quite revealing 
in its own right in many respects. 


A. The data As mentioned, the @é va construction started emerging during 
the 14th c., since in the works of the Cretan poet Sahlikis and in AoT there are 
three instances of this construction. In all previous accounts of the 
development of #éAw, this construction has been seen mainly as an FC. 
Nevertheless, at this early stage, its future-referring meaning is in fact highly 
doubtful. Starting from Sahlikis, the two attestations therein have not been 
widely discussed and their interpretation remains uncertain, as will become 
immediately evident. The first example is clearly in favor of the volitional 
meaning, even though editorial practices have obscured its interpretation to a 
great extent: (51a) represents Wagner’s edition (1874), while (51b) gives the 
actual reading of the manuscript: 


(51a) dAdo epnuiav emeOuud, ddAdod Oe va _7TwYavyn 
adv solitude desires, adv wants-? that become-poor-3rd 
PRES.SUBJ. 
“Sometimes he desires solitude, sometimes he wants to (?) / will (?) lose 
money” 


(Sahlikis, 12.4) 
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(51b) “AAAov épyuiav ere, GAAov dé va 
Other-GEN. destruction wants, other-ACC. want-3rd SING.PRES. that 
TT WAV 


become-poor-3rd PRES. SUBJ. 
“For one he wants destruction, for another he wants him to become poor” 


(Ms. P, f. 146 v, Il. 4-5) 


Wagner had apparently misread the pronouns “dAAov...dAAov” for the 
adverbials “aAAod... dAAod”, obscuring thus the clear meaning of the verse: 
Sahlikis refers to the gambler, stating that he wants that others be ruined and 
poor, by beating them at dice. The obviously volitional meaning of the 6é va 
construction here is further strengthened by the presence of the synonym 
érreOupa in the first semi-verse. Note also that the subject of #¢ is 3rd person 
singular, and therefore #¢ could be seen as an abbreviated form of #éAc.. 

However, Sahlikis also offers an example of a further development for this 
particular construction, as can be seen in (52): 


(52) kat 7 Mavotra édrace tot Nixodo Aumpapo... 
and the mother came _ the-GEN. Nicolo Abramo... 
we TO hapiv cat dovale : Aapyare, Oe va dpapw 
with the horse and shouted move-2nd PL.IMP. want-? that ride-ist 
SING.SUB]J. 
“And the mother of Nicolo Abramo came...on horse and cried: move 
away, I want to / will ride” 


(Sahlikis, 700-2) 


The meaning of this example is not as easy to determine as the one in (51), 
since in (52) both a future-referring and a volitional interpretation seem 
plausible. The poem describes a tournament of prostitutes, and the verse in 
(52) is uttered by a prostitute who has just come to participate and, therefore, 
the context cannot really determine the meaning of the construction. But 
since the subject of the verb va dpdw is ist person singular, one would be 
inclined to favor the volitional / intentional meaning, since, as already 
observed (cf. 5.4.1, ex. 37), 1st person contexts can be highly ambiguous and 
are not readily associated with pure prediction.4 If this is indeed the case, 


34 As further evidence of a volitional (or at least not future-referring meaning) of this example can 
be seen the fact that there exists a variant of this semi-verse which reads: dév jumopa va dpdpw (=“1 
cannot ride”) (Papadimitriou, 1896: v. 749). Arguably, this variant gives a hint of the meaning of the 
verse, which could be paraphrased as follows: “move away, as I want to ride and / or I cannot ride (if 
you stay put)”. 
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then 6é itself could be considered either as a reduced form of #éAw (1st person 
singular), or as a reduced form of #éAec (3rd person singular), but used for 
other grammatical persons as well, becoming thus akin to a volitional unin- 
flected form (particle). Although volitional particles are rare cross-linguistic- 
ally (cf. Haspelmath et al., 2005: 502-9), this assumption is probably 
preferable, as firstly, phonological reduction affecting the ist person is rarely 
attested, both cross-linguistically and specifically in Greek, and secondly, 
contact with Old Venetian might have provided the pattern for the emergence 
of a volitional particle (cf. further below). In any case, it should be noted 
that the manuscript tradition of Sahlikis, and in particular of the poem which 
this example belongs to is particularly problematic, and probably reflects 
an oral tradition (cf. Panagiotakis, 1987). Consequently, the evidence in (51) 
and especially in (52) should be treated with caution, as they might also 
represent developments subsequent to the initial writing of the poems in 
the late 14th c. 

Nonetheless, the emergence of the @é va construction in the 14th c. is 
verified by another attestation in AoT, a text probably written in Cyprus: 


(53) tus Oe va aKkovet dopata, awiypata Kat Adgyous 
who want-? that listen-3rd SUBJ. songs, riddles _ and stories 
Kal LVwolav Tpaywodlwr, evs THV Tapoiav as Tayeu! 
and hymn tragedies, to the Tarsian prt go-3rd SUBJ. 
“Whoever wants to hear songs, riddles and stories, 
and tragedy songs, let him go to Tarsos!” 


(AoT, 614-5) 


This attestation of the 6¢ va + Subjunctive construction is reminiscent of (51), 
where the volitional meaning is clearly preferred and there is no indication of 
person agreement mismatch, if 0é is taken as a reduced form of 0éAeu. It is 
important to note that in all three instances of 0¢ va in the 14th c., which are the 
oldest attestations of this construction, the volitional meaning is evident or at 
least highly preferable. This observation is surprising, given that all recent 
accounts of the development of this future-referring formation are (tacitly 
or explicitly) based on its conveying futurity from the very beginning. Joseph 
& Pappas note that #é can occasionally convey a volitional meaning (2002: 
255-6), but they do not show how this correlates with their account, while 
Banescu (1915: 106) and Tonnet (1982) had noted the volitional meaning of the 
example in (53), but they do not offer a specific account for the phonological 
reduction and the subsequent developments of the construction. So, it seems 
that the evidence in the 14th c. already argues for a novel approach. 
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The literary texts of the 15th c. provide evidence of further develop- 
ments regarding the form 6é. Two texts, namely Xeniteia and Falieros, both 
originating from Crete, contain a construction which has not figured 
previously in the accounts of the development of the future-referring 
6é\w AVCs (although the example in Xeniteia is mentioned in Banescu 
(1915: 103)). This construction involves the appearance of the abbreviated 
form 62, followed not by a subordinate va-clause but by an Infinitive,3> as 
seen in (54): 


(54) Tapa Owpd Kat be KOT ma0a cas duoKoAa 
Now think and will-? stop-INF? every your difficulty 
“T think that now all your difficulties will be erased” 


(Falieros, ‘Iotopia cai *Overpo, 733) 


This example, as well as all other attestations of this construction with @é in 
LMG (Falieros, ‘Ioropia cai "Overpo 160, 316 / Xeniteia 256), convey a future- 
referring meaning and, moreover, they all have a 3rd person singular subject, 
in other words 6é is functioning exactly as 0éAe. would, both in terms of 
semantics and syntax.36 Arguably, then, this construction constitutes the 
future-referring equivalent of the volitional 6¢ va + Subjunctive structure 
exemplified in (51-53). Importantly, the fact that 0¢ appears in all the contexts 
where @éAec could appear argues for a phonological process of reduction not 
triggered by semantic / syntactic considerations, and thus operating across the 
board. 

The same can be said for 6és, the form of the 2nd person singular that, as 
already mentioned (cf. 5.4.2), emerged at the same time as 0é: this form is 
used in Falieros as a 2nd person singular, both in a future-referring context, as 
an instantiation of the 6éAw AVC, (cf., for example, ex. 55 and ‘Totopia Kai 
"Oveipo 552, among others), as well as in a volitional construction with clausal 
complementation (e.g. ex. 56 and ‘Iotopia kai "Oveipo 96, among other 
examples): 


35 The example in (54) could be alternatively regarded as an instance of the V + Vs pattern, since in 
many cases it is very difficult to decide whether a form constitutes a 3rd person Subjunctive or an 
Infinitive, as the two forms were homophonous, and their difference in spelling is neutralized by the 
numerous spelling mistakes of the manuscripts. As long as this example cannot be said to be an 
attestation of the #é va construction, the character of the complement of 0¢ (be it either Infinitive or 
Subjunctive) does not alter the essence of the argument here. 

36 This conclusion is further strengthened by evidence from the apparatus criticus in the case of the 
example above, for which there is a variant reading (man. A) with the full form @éA«: instead of 4. 
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(55) Koper ra bes Ta xelAn pov Kal da 7) 
Cut-INF. them-cl. will-2nd PRES. the lips mine and eat-INF. her-cl. 
bes 7H yAwooa... 


will-2nd PRES. the tongue... 
“You will cut my lips and you will eat my tongue [if I let you kiss me] 


(Falieros, Toropia Kai "Overpo, 647) 


(56) ... Kat av év Kai bes va wadys: 
And if is and want-2nd SING. that know-2nd SUBJ. 
“And if you want to know:” 


(Falieros, ‘Iotopia Kai "Ovewpo, 96) 


Therefore, it can be argued that these abbreviated forms (@és, 0€) could 
function similarly to their fully-articulated equivalents irrespective of the 
type of construction they are employed in (future-referring or volitional). 
Only the construction @é va + Subjunctive provides a challenge to that 
conclusion, in the sense of 0é being used as a particle, i.e. with complements 
containing a subject other than a 3rd person singular. 

This construction is attested twice in Falieros. The first attestation has 
arguably a volitional meaning, but 0é is complemented by a 2nd person 
singular verb: 


(57) wa ooo Oe va yoveoat KaTexe Ki e€avolKTns 
but as much want-? that hide-2nd SING.SUBJ, know and were-seen 
“but as much as you want to hide, know that you have been seen” 


(Falieros, ‘Ioropia Kat "Oveipo, 576) 


Superficially, this example is very similar to the one found in Sahlikis (cf. ex. 
52): the volitional meaning is preferable and the complement of @é is not in 
the 3rd person singular. However, the apparatus criticus contains a variant 
reading for this verse involving és (mss. NV), instead of 6, and it is not 
evident—at least from a linguistic perspective—why the editor of the text 
(van Gemert, 2006) introduced in the text the Jectio difficilior 6é, apart from 
following this particular “rule” of philological practice, since he explicitly 
(2006: 163) considers (57) as an instance of a volitional construction. The 
second attestation of #¢, though, is not challenged by different manuscript 
readings, and is illustrated below: 


(58) Kat dv év Kat BrAddrope xe ends KL éxeivous b€ fedobue, 
And if is and hurt and ourselves and them not help, 
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dev év peyaaAn pas AwrAtava O€ Vv  dayavaKxTobpue; 

not is great ours folly that want-? that despair-ist PL.SUBJ. 
“And since we hurt ourselves and we do not help them, isn’t it our 
great folly to be exasperated / to be intent on despairing?” 


(Falieros, Piwa mapnyopntiKy, 46) 


The interpretation of the #é va construction here is far from clear. The overall 
meaning runs as follows: “Since those who die will gain eternal peace, we 
should not mourn them so much.” Certainly, the volitional meaning cannot 
be excluded, at least in the sense of “be willing, be intent on”; it is indeed this 
meaning that the editor of the text subscribes to explicitly in the later edition 
of a different poem (van Gemert, 2006: 163). From a different perspective, 
however, this example is suggestive of a parallelism between 0é va + Subjunct- 
ive and simple va-Subjunctive, and, according to this reading, the 0é va 
construction would be used as a variant of the va-Subjunctive. We have 
seen (cf. 5.2.3, 5.4.2) that this would not constitute an isolated case, as there 
have been other instances of an FC being used in contexts where the 
Subjunctive is normal, bearing very similar semantic nuances. Moreover, a 
very similar context to the one in (58) obtains in another verse of the very 
same poem (“Piya’, v. 154), where the complement of AwAra (“folly”) is a bare 
va-Subjunctive. Yet, in order to postulate a parallelism between (58) and the 
pattern va + FC, we have to assume that the #¢ va construction or its 
phonologically unreduced equivalent 6éAw AVC, was already widely used 
as an FC, and came to be employed as a subordinate marker as well. No 
indication of such a development exists, however. Therefore, it seems more 
likely that the meaning of 6é va in (58) is similar to “be intent on’, ie. a 
volition-related meaning. 

On the contrary, the first possible instance of a future-referring use of the 
6é va construction is attested in Mahairas: 


(59) “Av deva puTrobv amov THY TpUTAV, T’dAoya amobe 
If will-that? enter-3rd PL.SUBJ. from the hole, the horses from-where 
va Ta [LTACW LEV} 


that them-cl. put-through-ist PL.SUBJ. 
“Tf they will go through the hole, from where should / will we put 
through the horses?” 


(Mahairas, 509) 


@é va is found here in the scope of a conditional and it could be regarded as 
conveying a future-referring meaning, since the conditional has a clear future 
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reference. The future-referring interpretation is favored by the context: an 
assault is being organized, and the captain explains to his underlings that the 
men will pass the walls of Famagusta through a small hole, and they in turn 
ask (in ex. 59) if the men will pass through the hole, where they should put 
through the horses.” Recall that in the same century the first attestations of a 
future-referring 6€Aw AVC, occurred (cf. 5.4.2), a facilitating factor for the 
transition from volition to futurity for the 6é va construction, if @é was still 
associated with the unreduced paradigm, as will be proposed (cf. the analysis 
further below). 

A final remark should be made with regard to these developments. All the 
instances of #é in the LMG literary texts, without exception, are attested in 
texts originating from Crete and Cyprus: this is the case with Sahlikis, Falieros, 
and Xeniteia, written in Crete, and with AoTand Mahairas, written in Cyprus. 
Apparently, the emergence of the @é va construction was geographically 
restricted, and this can be attributed to the distance of these islands, both in 
geographical and in cultural terms, from the cultural center of the Greek- 
speaking world, i.e. Constantinople, or, perhaps more likely, to the strong 
influence of Romance languages (Italian and French) in these regions, even 
though it cannot be maintained that Crete and Cyprus represent a ‘prototyp- 
ical’ linguistic area, given the distance between the two islands (for further 
discussion, see below). 

Since #é va occurs in the LMG literary texts already in the 14th c., one could 
expect it to occur more frequently in the non-literary texts, which were 
produced in the subsequent centuries. This would not be the case, however, 
if it was not for the recent publication of some books of Maras, a notary in 
Kastron (Candia) of Crete in the mid-16th c.: in all other non-literary textual 
sources, 0é va is only attested three times, while, surprisingly, Maras contains 
26 attestations by itself. The later emergence of this construction in the official 
documents is explained by its apparently oral character, at least in its initial 
stages, as can be argued on the basis of the literary texts. But the unbalanced 
distribution of the construction in the non-literary texts arguably constitutes 
an important fact, which will provide us with new insights into the origin of 
this form, as will be explained below. 


37 It is interesting to note that this reading of (59) is contained only in one manuscript (V) of 
Mahairas, the other two (O, R) containing, instead of the #¢ vé construction, variants involving the 
verb juropa = can. Moreover, the wider context in (V) is obscure and its meaning is not readily 
evident, while the text of the (O, R) manuscripts reads very nicely in this specific part (cf. Pieris & 
Nikolaou-Konnari, 2003: 358). Perhaps this suggests that the #¢ va construction was still quite rare in 
written registers, at least as an FC, and was readily replaced by scribes. 
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The volitional interpretation of the construction, attested in the literary 
texts (cf. especially ex. 51-53), occurs also in the following example of the late 
16th c. from Kefalonia: 


(60) dévere wre Ob va devye amo TO OlKatwy Kal va 
seems that want-3rd PRES. that leave-3rd SUBJ. from the right and that 
daye TO €OLKO Lou Le TTOVNpLeG eyaAeo 


eat-3rd SUBJ. the my-mine with deceits great 
“Tt seems that he wants to abandon justice and to steal my wealth by deceit” 


(Sourianos, 126 / d. 1582) 


Crucially, this example constitutes part of the proceedings of a hearing at a 
court, a document very rarely found in all the archives of this period. There- 
fore, it represents a relatively close approximation to the spoken language of 
that time in what is otherwise a rather official register. In (60), the accuser talks 
about the accused and describes his actions and purpose; consequently, the 
volitional interpretation of the example seems quite solid. Therefore, this 
example provides crucial evidence that 6é va could still convey a lexical 
(volitional) meaning, a fact corroborated by more attestations from Crete (e. 
g. Maras, III, 134, 312). Obviously, in some cases, 6 va is highly ambiguous. In 
one case (Xanthoudidis, 1912: VI / d. 1590), @é€ va is found in a context 
ambiguous between a volitional and a future-referring interpretation, while 
in another the meaning of the construction is again ambiguous, this time 
between volition and deontic modality, as shown in (61): 


(61) "Axouy  €dwKd cov Kal tais ypadats prov dia Exivw dob 
Moreover gave youand the documents mine for that which 
Oé va r\aBow ano6 Tov Karlauravov 
want-? that receive-ist SUBJ. from the Katzabanos 
“Moreover, I gave you my documents for what I want / have to receive 
from Kotzabanos” 


(Maras, I, 272 / d. 1549) 


This last example brings us to a possible deontic meaning of the construc- 
tion, which in some cases is fairly likely, as in (62): 


(62) va pot Ta dwons Tov ’OxtwBp.ov Tov Tp@Tov epYopevov... 
that me them-cl. give the October the first coming... 
ap.aon pe Thy aAnv Tayav 6700 Oe va Loo 
together with the other instalment which want-? that me 
dwons TOTE... 


give-2nd SUBJ. then 
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“You should return it to me next October... together with the other 
instalment that you have to give me at that time” 


(Maras, I, 293 / d. 1549) 


In (62), the deontic interpretation is favored by the fact that the borrower 
refers to already agreed instalments that must be paid at a specific time. 
Similarly, clearly deontic is the meaning of the construction in few other 
cases (most probably in Maras II, 68 / d. 1549 and II, 432 / d. 1538). 
Nonetheless, in the other possible instances of this meaning (in Andros, 
Polemis, 55 / d. 1593, and in Maras: I, 55, 134, 180, 181, 200, 340, 363 / d. 1549, 
II, 281 / d. 1549, III, 254 / d. 1538, IV, 93, 245a / d. 1549), a future-referring 
interpretation is not excluded. This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that 
future-reference is another meaning associated with @é va in the official 
documents, as seen in the following example: 


(63) 6706 €AaBa  onepov amo oéva peTpiTa... dud LepTuKOV 
which received today from you cash... for part 
Tob évvoixiov THs GAjs xpovéas 6700 Ob va €dbn 
the-GEN rent _ the other year which will-? that come-3rd SUBJ. 
Tou payavrlév(ov)... 


the-GEN store room 
“which I received in cash from you today...as a guarantee for the rent 
of the store room for the year to come...” 


(Maras, I, 130 / d. 1549) 


In this example the future reference of the @¢ va construction is evident, since the 
inanimacy of its subject (ypovéas=the year) effectively rules out volition, while 
the context is most favoring of future reference. Similarly to deontic meaning, 
there are few other cases conveying unambiguously future reference (most 
prominently in Maras, IV, 36, 69, 179, 195 / d. 1549), while in three other 
occurrences of this meaning (Maras, I, 51, 202 (2) / d. 1549) the futurity is not 
so obvious, as the subject of the construction is animate, but it is still preferable. 

The discussion of all examples of this construction indicates the great 
difficulty in distinguishing between the various possible meanings. Leaving 
aside the indeterminacies, it is relatively clear that 0¢ va was used in the non- 
literary texts to convey three basic meanings: volition, futurity, and deontic 
modality. As has been observed above, the first two are also attested in the 
literary texts for the same construction, while the proliferation of the third 
in the official documents could well be a function of the legal character of 
these texts, which contains numerous deontic contexts. In any event, this 
context of occurrence (deontic) is not surprising for 0¢ vd, since the full 
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form of the verb (either personal or impersonal AVC,) was already quite 
productive in that meaning from the 14th c. (cf. 5.4.2). 

The examination of the data revealed quite interesting facts regarding the 
6é va construction: 
(a) It was not only an FC but it could convey volition, obligation, and future 
reference, in accordance with what has been observed regarding 0éAw AVCs. 
Moreover, the form @é was not exclusively complemented by a va—clause but 
by an Infinitive, too, a fact not paid any attention so far; 
(b) It could have an impersonal syntax, in other words @é could be used as an 
uninflected form complemented by a verbal form of a different grammatical 
person; 
(c) It is attested in both literary and non-literary texts: concerning the former, 
it occurs exclusively in texts of specific geographical origin, while in the non- 
literary texts it is predominantly found in texts written in Crete, with only two 
exceptions involving Kefalonia and Andros; 
(d) It is attested already in 14th c. literary texts, while in the non-literary texts 
it is only found from the mid-16th c. onwards. There is a further complication 
regarding the chronology of the #é va emergence: all the literary texts contain- 
ing this construction survive in manuscripts from the 16th c. and, conse- 
quently, the possibility of scribal interference in these attestations cannot be 
ruled out. On the other hand, there is evidence suggesting that 0é va did not 
actually emerge in the 16th c. First, the manuscript of AoT, according to its 
editor (Kehagioglou, 2004), dates from the late 15th c.—early 16th c., and, more 
importantly, is apparently a copy of a much older manuscript. This brings us 
to the second argument: as far as we can tell, there is no discrepancy between 
the overall LMG picture and the situation in these texts, in relation to their 
assumed date of production, at least regarding future reference. In other 
words, the constructions attested in these texts were expected, given all 
previous developments in LMG and, therefore, the form of these texts 
seems to comply well with their assumed date of production. And, finally, 
the fact that in the mid-16th c. the @é va construction found its way into the 
books of some notaries is indicative that it was considered by them appro- 
priate for written registers by that time. All this evidence arguably suggests 
that the emergence of #é va should probably be placed around the late 14th— 
early 15th c., while its diffusion in written registers should be placed mostly 
in the 15th c. 

A final note on the facts: there is a remarkable tendency for the 0é va 
construction to be used in relative clauses, especially after ‘670d. In Maras, 
21 / 26 attestations are in relative clauses (20 of them after 670d). More 
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evidence and further research is needed to determine whether this tendency 
is significant in any respect. 


B. Theanalysis The attestations of 0é va presented here pose a straightforward 
challenge to the extant accounts for the emergence and further developments of 
this construction. Specifically, a number of assumptions made by Joseph & 
Pappas (2002) are difficult to maintain: 

(a) They assume that 0éAw va + Subjunctive could convey future reference in 
LMG; as seen in 5.4.2 and above, this construction started to express such a 
meaning only in the 15th c., at a time when apparently ‘6é va’ had already 
emerged; 

(b) Their postulation of an impersonal future-referring 0éAe: va + Subjunctive 
as a source for the 6¢ va construction is not verified by the data; there are 
instances of such an impersonal construction, but only with a deontic mean- 
ing, as expected given similar developments with other modals in Greek (cf. 
5.1.2)3 

(c) They acknowledge the existence of instances of volitional #é va as late 
as the 17th c. (Joseph & Pappas, 2002: 256), but they do not explain how 
a construction, allegedly originating from an impersonal FC (@éAe: va + Sub- 
junctive), could subsequently acquire a volitional meaning; 

(d) They do not discuss how the form itself (‘#2’) came about, even though 
they consider it “the natural outcome of the widespread use of #éAe.” (Joseph 
& Pappas, 2002: 262), an assumption probably correct, generally speaking, as 
will be argued below. 

The last two points are relevant for the account proposed by Horrocks 
(1997) as well: this does not explain how and why the form emerged and 
apparently cannot cope with the volitional uses of the construction; if the 
origin of #€ va is to be sought in the independent, future-referring va + Sub- 
junctive, then, in order to account for the volitional instances of the con- 
struction, we would have to postulate that the reduced form ‘62 was 
subsequently analogically associated with the full forms of the verb. But such 
a postulation is clearly not intuitive and cannot account for the various 
contexts of use and developments of @é. Finally, this account has no explan- 
ation for the instances of #é + Infinitive, where 0¢ is not used to strengthen the 
independent future reference of a form, since the Infinitive was not a self- 
standing element. 

Apparently, the extant accounts of this development are rather inadequate. 
In what follows, a different, novel account is proposed, based on the assump- 
tion that the change we should first investigate does not concern a 0é va 
construction but the form @¢ itself, in other words that it is primarily an 
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instance of phonological change. What remains to be determined is the nature 
of this change, its spatio-temporal correlates, and its consequences on the 
expression of future reference. 

Three major issues need to be addressed: how and why 6¢ came about, why 
this apparently happened in a rather restricted geographical (and not linguis- 
tic) area (probably Crete and Cyprus), and how we can explain the develop- 
ment of its meanings. The first two issues are interrelated, since an important 
factor of the emergence of #é and its further developments is arguably contact 
between Greek and Romance speakers, especially Old Venetian and Old 
French. In order to develop such an account, we need to establish the 
connection of Crete and Cyprus with Romance speakers. 

In the case of Crete, this is evident, as Crete belonged to Venice from 
the early 13th c., and obviously a language contact situation started to develop. 
The Venetians established their presence in the island, particularly in cities 
such as Candia (Kastron), and already from the early 14th c. mixed marriages 
between the Greek and the Italian population occurred. Very telling is the case 
of Stefano Bon, a notary of Candia around the years 1303-4, who was Italian, 
could speak Greek, was married to a Greek woman, and had given a Greek 
name to his daughter (cf. Maltezou, 1997). Moreover, it is well known that, by 
the 16th c. at the very latest, Greek was the language mostly spoken on the 
island, according to reports written for the Venetian administration 
(cf. Maltezou, 1997: 41). It is argued here that the language contact situation 
on Crete, where a small—but prestigious—Italian minority was surrounded 
by the majority of Greek speakers, gave rise to a “shift-induced interference” 
(cf. Thomason, 2001: 74-6) in Greek; in other words, Italians learned Greek 
(and eventually shifted completely to Greek), influencing Greek through 
interference by their own language. It is important to note that, according to 
Thomason (2001: 75), the results of such contact-induced change are first 
found in phonology and syntax and later in the lexicon. We will get back to 
this point below. 

As far as Cyprus is concerned, the language contact situation there was 
more complicated as it involved extensive multilingualism: since the island 
was ruled by the Frankish family of Lusignan, contact between Greek and 
(Old) French ensued. Moreover, the Cypriot culture was greatly influenced by 
the Italians (Venetians and Genoese), who amounted to a considerable 
proportion of the island’s population: in his edition of AoT, Kehagioglou 
(2004: 344-5) mentions various facts that underline this strong influence, not 
only on the Greek-speaking population but also on the Frankish ruling class, 
while Richard (1962) and Tomasoni (1994: 223) make reference to documents 
of the 13th-15th c. coming from Cyprus which manifest a mixing of the 
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languages spoken in the island, namely (Old) French, Venetian (and Geno- 
ese), and Greek, with the Italian dialects largely dominant. This is reminiscent 
of the comment by Mahairas, who writes in his chronicle that “no-one can 
understand the Cypriots (Greeks), since their language is very mixed and 
barbarous!” (Mahairas, 158), although this comment refers to mixing between 
Greek and French only, not Italian (for more information on the situation in 
Cyprus, see Terkourafi, 2005). Therefore, the strong presence and influence of 
Romance in both Crete and Cyprus is evident. 

How then is Romance influence related to the issue of 6? Arguably, in two 
main linguistic features that characterized foremost Venetian: the neutraliza- 
tion of number in the 3rd person and the widespread loss of non-tonic vowels. 
The former, noted already by Rohlfs (1949-54: 299), is considered as an 
important feature of Old Venetian, and probably resulted in the emergence 
of subject clitics for the differentiation of number (Caroll, 1981: 33-4). In the 
case of the verb “want”, the Old Venetian dialect exhibited the form “vol” for 
both the 3rd person singular and plural by the end of the 12th c., while the 
modern dialects of Veneto have generalized this pattern of identity to the 2nd 
person as well (Marcato & Ursini, 1998: 366). As to the loss of non-tonic 
vowels, it is regarded as one of the main isoglosses of the dialects of Veneto 
(Caroll, 1981: 33-4), affecting both word-initial and word-final positions and 
exhibiting a wide distribution. The link between Venetian and French lies in 
the fact that the former was very heavily influenced by the latter in that period 
(especially during 12th—-13th c.), the result being that it is almost impossible 
now to determine whether some features of Old Venetian were in fact the result 
of French influence (cf. Caroll, 1981: 16). It is then, perhaps, relevant the fact 
that the old Provengal paradigm for the verb “voler” (=want, wish) has the 
same form for the 1st and the 3rd singular person (“vol¢”) in the past tense 
(Bybee & Brewer, 1980), especially so since the first Frankish settlers of Cyprus 
spoke a variety heavily influenced by Provengal (cf. Varella, 2006: 87). There- 
fore, in the discussion that follows, the term “Romance influence” will be taken 
to mean both Venetian and French influence, although, in the case of Crete, the 
effect of French can only be indirect, through its influence on Venetian. 

It is not difficult to see how these factors might have affected @éAw in the 
language contact situation described above. On the one hand, speakers of 
Venetian trying to speak Greek would presumably be very much inclined to 
leave unpronounced the final unstressed vowels of @éAw, since Old Venetian 
exhibited extensive vowel loss and, in addition, it is always the most fre- 
quently used lexemes that are most prone to such phonological processes (cf., 
for example, Bybee, 2001: 615-6), and 6éAw is certainly one of them. It is also 
plausible to assume that this change was facilitated by inter-vocalic loss of /I/, 
which was very weakly pronounced in the Old Venetian dialect and hardly 
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ever retained (Caroll, 1981: 65-7). Such a change must have been optional or 
geographically dependent, however, as the forms #é\a / @4Aa originating from 
Crete (although from subsequent centuries) seem to suggest a ‘OéA va’ stage 
(Joseph & Pappas, 2002: 254), even though a final /I/ or a /In/ cluster are not 
readily allowed in Greek. 

On the basis of these observations, it is proposed that 0é is the product of 
the loss of the unstressed word-final /i/ of 6éA«e: (possibly following the loss of 
inter-vocalic /I/), brought about by the high frequency of the verb and the 
pressure of independent phonological processes attested in Old Venetian. The 
2nd person singular also exhibited a similar reduction, from @éAers to #és, in 
the same period, as already noted above, a fact suggesting that it belonged 
to the same pattern. In accordance with what would be expected of a 
phonological process (although one conditioned by high frequency), this 
pattern is not particular to @éAw but it affected a series of frequently used 
verbs ending in ~yw /yo/, which in texts both literary and non-literary 
originating from Crete and Cyprus manifest a reduction in the 2nd and 3rd 
person singular. These verbs in the corpus are (5) 74(v)w (“go”), tpo(y)w and 
its Subjunctive da(y)w (“eat”), KAal(y)w (“cry”), Kpov(y)w (“hit”), and 
AE(v)w (“say, speak”). Only in the case of 74, the reduced form of iaye., 
does a parallel generalization in its use for other grammatical persons occur 
(e.g. 3rd person plural: Maras, I, 13, 14, 25 / d. 1549, Assises, 146 (ms. A), 1st 
person singular: Falieros, ‘Iotopia Kat "Ovepo, 367, 534).38 In all other cases, 
we find the reduced forms with the “expected” person value, i.e. Aés (2nd 
singular, Maras I, 89 / d. 1549), was (2nd singular, Maras I, 340 / d. 1549), tpw 
(3rd singular, Falieros, ‘Iotopia kai "Ovetpo, 497, Sahlikis 779 (Papadimitriou), 
Assises 255 (ms. B)) «pov (3rd singular, Assises 88 (ms. B)), and so forth (cf. 
Horrocks, 1997: 239-41). Two observations need to be made at this point: 
firstly, the reduction of the forms must have taken place after the loss of inter- 
vocalic /y/, a process common in Greek (cf., for example, Dieterich, 1898: 86— 
8, and Hatzidakis, 1905: 241) and in Old French (Brunot, 1966: 167); this is 
further corroborated by the existence of forms such as mais (Maras, I, 51 / d. 
1549), where the unstressed /i/ survives. And, secondly, this process of phono- 
logical reduction was not morphosyntactically conditioned, as it is also 


38 Tsakali (2003) mentions that the first attestation of the form za is found in Armouris, where it 
constitutes a 3rd person singular form, as expected according to what has been argued above. The 
details of the development of 74 remain largely unknown, but it seems that the example in Armouris 
can be misleading in terms of chronology, as this form only establishes in the 14th c. or later. Its exact 
inter-relation with @é, if any, needs further research. 
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attested in the case of Infinitives of the very same verbs, for instance da 
instead of daye: (Falieros, ‘Ioropia cat "Oveipo, 647).29 

We have established so far that the forms 0és, #é are part of a wider pattern 
of a reduction of the unstressed /i/ after a vowel, a phonological environment 
which was created by the loss of inter-vocalic /y/ or /I/, the second only in the 
case of 0éAw, which had—strictly speaking—only similar but not identical 
phonological environment. However, it followed the pattern of the other 
verbs, probably due to two reasons: (a) its great frequency, which made it a 
prime candidate for phonological reduction, and (b) Romance influence to 
create a volitional particle such as 6, according to what had been argued 
above. This process could have come about without any external pressure, as 
Hatzidakis (1905: 211) argues that /i/ was the “weakest” vowel in the Greek 
system and prone to loss, and Horrocks (1997) discusses a whole restructuring 
of the LMG verbal paradigms affecting these verbs as well, but the language 
contact situation must have greatly facilitated it, since it was very prolific in 
Romance-ruled or -influenced areas.*° It affected a series of very commonly 
used verbs, presumably not only because of their phonological structure but 
also exactly because of their frequency. Illuminating in this respect is the case 
of wéAAw: Recall that the wéAAw AVC occurs in its impersonal syntax already 
from the 14th c. in various literary and non-literary texts (cf. 5.1.2). If the 
phonological reduction affecting 0éAw was of a semantic / syntactic origin, it 
would presumably have affected éAAeu as well, and even more so, since it was 
predominantly used in an impersonal form. However, such a reduction is not 
attested, with the exception of a love poem from Cyprus (16th c.), which 
contains a form jeAd (Aerts, 1983: 157); this is exactly what our account would 
predict, since it has been argued on independent grounds that péAAeu was 
apparently much more productive as a vernacular item in Cyprus than in the 
rest of the Greek-speaking world (cf. 5.1.2).4! 

Admittedly, the discussion above seems to indicate the phonological reduc- 
tion and the emergence of these reduced forms of the verbal paradigm men- 
tioned could very well have occurred without any Venetian or French 
influence. However, there is no obvious reason why an “internal-only” account 


39 The same cannot be said for @¢, which does not ever stand for the Infinitive of the verb; however, 
when the verb appears in the Infinitive, it is in the form #eAjoe with another stem. 

40 Tt is not a coincidence that the reduced forms of these verbs are attested in various dialects of the 
Aegean islands, which were for centuries under Italian rule, and particularly so in Hios, ruled by the 
Genoese (Hatzidakis, 1907: 562-4). 

41 The retention of inter-vocalic /I/ in the case of ped, contrary to 6é va, could be attributed to the 
geminate /I/ of wéAAw, which is retained in the Cypriot dialect, as is well known (cf., for example, 
Trudgill, 2003). The matter needs further investigation. 
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is theoretically superior to an account incorporating possible language contact 
factors influencing a particular language change (cf. Milroy, 1999: 21). Accord- 
ingly, various phonological properties of Venetian (that may have been the 
result of French influence in the first place) have been mentioned, that appear 
facilitating for such a reduction to occur. Nevertheless, the Romance influence 
is more evident in the subsequent developments of 6. 

Since 0é was a reduced form of @éAe. and since this reduction was not 
semantically driven, contrary to traditional expectations, #¢é could appear in 
every context in which #éAec occurred: this explains the volitional and deontic 
uses of 6¢, alongside the future-referring ones, as well as its being comple- 
mented by an Infinitive. There was nothing extraordinary—at least origin- 
ally—about this form, as the same thing could be said about 6és. But the fact 
that 0é did not bear any overt agreement features probably allowed it to be 
used as a volitional particle, ie. with a volitional meaning but in other 
grammatical persons. The influence of the similar syncretism in Old Venetian 
with the form “vol” and in Provengal with the form “vol¢” must have 
facilitated this development, and this is the point in the whole diachronic 
path that 0é followed where Romance influence mainly lies. It is very rare for 
verbal forms in Greek not to overtly mark the grammatical person, and, since 
such a situation existed for the very same verb in Venetian at that period (and 
Provengal as well), the grammatical replication of that pattern appears highly 
plausible. Moreover, the grammatical patterns are not usually replicated in 
strictly the same manner (cf. Heine & Kuteva, 2005), and that was verified in 
this case as well, as Greek speakers generalized the use of 0 for all grammat- 
ical persons, and not only for one or two, as was the case in the Romance 
languages. In other words, contrary to what has been suggested, it is not the 
syntactic and semantic properties of a presumed Oé)ex va. + Subjunctive AVC 
that caused the reduction but an independent phonological reduction which, 
presumably through interference from Romance, led #é to become a form 
marking all grammatical persons. 

Furthermore, the very same form was associated with the fuller verbal 
paradigm of 0éAw, (c.f. also 5.5 for the form 70, related to the past paradigm 
of the verb) hence its use in the very same meanings in which the 6éAw AVC, 
was employed, such as obligation and future reference. According to this 
account, the emergence of future reference as a possible meaning for 0é va is 
directly related to the emergence of this meaning in the fuller 0éAw AVC,, as, 
apparently, 0é did not become opaque (at least for most speakers) before the 
end of the 16th c. (if not later), to judge from the volitional uses; therefore, 0é 
was associated with the verb @éAw, and was used in the same contexts as the 
full verb, including obviously future-referring contexts. It is telling that the 
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first clear attestation of a future-referring meaning for #¢ va comes from 15th c. 
Cyprus, from Mahairas, where the first instances of the future-referring 0éAw 
AVC, also occur (cf. 5.4.2). It is reasonable to assume that 6é va went hand in 
hand in its development with the full verb, even though we would predict that, 
as 0é became increasingly (but not totally) opaque on the basis of its lack of 
agreement features, it would still probably be used in its volitional meaning, 
but the TAM meanings (and mainly future reference) would certainly be more 
frequent. This is exactly what is found in the Cretan poetic texts of the 16th— 
17th c. (cf. Holton, 1993 and especially Markopoulos, 2007). This probably 
led to another split in the diachrony of @éAw, this time between volitional 
0éAw va + Subjunctive and the AVC 6¢ va / a+ Subjunctive, which must have 
occurred in the late 17th c. 

According to this analysis, phonological change has facilitated semantic 
and syntactic developments and not vice versa. This is at odds with most 
claims in the grammaticalization literature, which emphasize semantics in the 
domain of causation (cf., for example, Haspelmath, 1999b: 1062). But in the 
case of 0 va, the crucial role played by phonology is motivated by language- 
internal as well as cross-linguistic observations. Thus, the existence of a 
phonological process that did not apply only to @éAe. but also to other 
verbs, renders a phonological account of this development quite likely; and 
the subsequent developments of 0é are not only dependent on its phono- 
logical form but on the inter-relations with the other extant AVCs involving 
the full verb. Cross-linguistically, many cases have been reported where 
phonological change causes syntactic / semantic change (cf. Harris & Camp- 
bell, 1995: 75-7), allowing us to include the developments related to #é in a 
wider array of cross-linguistic phenomena. 

The account sketched here can explain facts concerning 6é that have been 
largely unsolved: 

(a) the volitional uses of the form, attested from the very beginning and as late 
as the 16th c. (and later, cf. Markopoulos, 2007), as @¢ was simply a reduced 
form of the full lexical verb @éAe: and could convey all the meanings associated 
with the verb; 

(b) the absence of a future-referring 0¢Aex / 0€Aw va AVC as a morphosyntac- 
tic source of 0 va, since the latter, according to this account, did not have an 
FC as its origin; 

(c) the emergence and development of this form in Crete and Cyprus, 
probably due to Romance influence: it could be assumed either that 6é 
emerged independently in these islands, or that it spread from one island to 
another due to communication between the inhabitants (mainly traders) of 
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these islands. The former seems more plausible due to the sheer distance 
between Crete and Cyprus and the sociolinguistic situation in both islands; in 
both Crete and Cyprus, the presence and the influence of Italian speakers was 
felt everywhere (probably even more so in Crete) and, in addition, the initial 
conditions that may have led to the properties of Venetian that influenced the 
Cretan part of the developments were also present in Cyprus: the island was 
ruled by French, which has been the main influence in the development of the 
Venetian dialect and, moreover, there existed multilingualism among French, 
Greeks, and Italians. On the other hand, the modern dialects of the islands 
share various traits, such as velar palatalization (cf., for example, Trudgill, 
2003), suggesting that there might be borrowing between these dialects (as 
with the dialects of other islands in the area, such as the Dodecanese), thus 
favoring the account of the #¢ va construction spreading from one island to 
the other through commercial contacts and population movements. More 
evidence is needed in order to resolve the matter; 

(d) the relation between 0é and @és, as well as between similar forms of other 
verbs, such as 7a, since all such forms have been seen as belonging to an 
overall phonological pattern that affected a series of verbs. 

A final comment should be made concerning the distribution of 6é va (and 
6é in general): it has already been remarked that, in the non-literary texts, 
6é va is found almost exclusively in Maras: 26 / 29 attestations of this 
construction occur in the books of this notary, while it is completely absent 
in contemporary notaries from Crete (e.g. Patsidiotis) and elsewhere (e.g. 
Kasimatis from Kythira, Varagkas from Corfu, to name but a few). Crucially, 
Maras was a notary in Kastron (Candia), the capital of Crete; it has been 
independently argued (Milroy, 1993: 228-9) that linguistic innovations tend to 
appear in urban areas and spread to other urban centers without immediately 
affecting the countryside (cf. also Trudgill, 1983, 1986).42 This observation fits 
quite nicely with the development of 0é va as an instance of contact-induced 
change, since it is only in the cities that Venetians originally settled (cf. 
Papadia-Lala, 2004 and references therein) and, consequently, it would be 
mainly in Kastron and other cities that ¢ must have emerged. According to 


42 This is not to say that the ‘gravity model’ of diffusion, suggested by Trudgill (cf., for example, 
1986), is followed here. Rather, the description of the sociolinguistic situation that follows underlines 
the independently undisputable major role that urban centers play in the diffusion of language change 
in general (cf., for example, Taeldeman, 2005), and the importance that should be given to detailed 
sociolinguistic description in the case of a language change diffusion, much in the spirit of Horvath & 
Horvath (2001), who criticize the gravity model as not urging scholars to pay attention to crucial 
details in a sociolinguistic setting. 
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this assumption, the high frequency of use of @é in Maras comes as no 
surprise, especially if we also take into account three more facts. Firstly, the 
Cretan poets of the 14th—1sth c. who used this construction (Sahlikis, Falieros) 
lived in Kastron: Sahlikis certainly knew Italian and was a member of the 
urban class, while Falieros was a Venetian nobleman (cf. van Gemert, 1997); 
secondly, the other notary books that have been published so far refer to the 
agricultural societies of the villages, where the notaries themselves dwelt for 
the most part, hence the lack of this form; the only exception is Grigoropou- 
los, a notary of Kastron, who we know to be rather learned (Kaklamanis, 
2004) and in whose writing 0, still a form predominantly of the spoken 
language, was not readily utilized; and thirdly, the attestation of 6é from 
Kefalonia comes from a notary in the capital of the island, a fact that again 
fits with the overall scenario of emergence and spread of #€ in urban centers. 
As far as Cyprus is concerned, multilingualism must have been a common 
aspect of its cities, where people of various origins (e.g. French, Greek, Italian, 
Armenian, and Arabian) were usually in contact (cf. Balletto, 1995, for the 
situation in Famagusta). Obviously, more material needs to be published in 
order for this account to be confirmed.*3 

The language contact account sketched above is surprising in a different respect 
as well, as it does not involve contact between Greek and Slavic languages, 
although the occurrence in many Balkan languages of an FC based on a (some- 
times inflected, sometimes uninflected) shortened form of a verb meaning 
“want” is considered one of the prototypical instances of the “Balkan Sprach- 
bund” (cf., for example, Aikhenvald & Dixon, 2007: 209-11). Unfortunately, there 
is simply not enough evidence from the crucial 13th—-16th c. not only from LMG 
but also from many Balkan languages to discover whether the convergence in 
future reference has its roots in a specific language and how deep in time these 
roots are. As far as LMG is concerned, there is no literary work in the vernacular 
that can be traced with certainty in northern Greece (where the language contact 
situation among the Balkan populations was presumably more intense) up to the 
mid-15th c., which is the end-point of this investigation. However, on the basis of 
the extant material, it will be argued that the @¢ va construction is not a 
grammatical replication of an equivalent Slavic / Bulgarian / Albanian construc- 
tion, and that the morphosyntactic convergence in the domain of future reference 
between the Balkan languages probably occurred later, starting from the 16th-17th 
c. The point of comparison will be the data from Bulgarian, which seems to be 
fairly well documented even in its Medieval stages. 


43 For a similar account for the spread of the loss of the Infinitive in the Balkan languages, see 
Joseph (2000). 
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Kuteva (2001: 126) provides an overview of the relevant development in 
Bulgarian. According to her account, as early as the 13th c. Bulgarian mani- 
fested the FC “sta+ Infinitive”, whereby sta constitutes a shortened form of the 
verb “xotéti” (=want), conjugated in the present. In the following centuries 
(a4th—-15th), this FC gave rise to a variety of FCs: “Sta + Infinitive’, “sta + finite 
verb”, “sta + da (=equivalent to Greek va) + finite verb” and, crucially, 
“Ste + da + finite verb”, where “Ste” was an invariable particle. In the following 
centuries, various FCs co-existed, with the FC “ste + finite verb” steadily 
gaining ground and becoming the standard means of future reference in 
Modern Bulgarian. 

Immediately, numerous similarities between the Bulgarian and the Greek 
FC strike the eye: the common semantic pathway (originating in volition), the 
reduced paradigm, which starts to appear at some point in the Medieval 
period, and the emergence of an uninflected form used with a variety of 
complementation patterns, including a clause headed by a phonologically 
similar complementizer (“da” and va, respectively). These morphosyntactic 
similarities, the close chronological approximation of the relevant develop- 
ments as well as the sociolinguistic situation linking these two languages 
seemingly make a good case for arguing that language contact must have 
played a role in the development of these two FCs. However, it is argued 
here that this can be the case only for a subsequent stage in the development 
of 6é va (i.e. after the 16th—17th c.), not for its emergence, for the following 
reasons: 

(a) The chronology of the data creates several problems. Apparently, the 
shortened forms appeared in Bulgarian in the 13th c., while #é (and 6és) 
seems to be a development of the late 14th c., as it is not common in the texts 
even of the 15th c.; 

(b) We can assume that this difference in chronology is the result of the 
problematic textual tradition of Greek, and that #¢ had already emerged from 
the 13th c. onwards. However, there is a crucial difference in the reduction as 
manifested in the two languages: while in Bulgarian the whole paradigm of 
the verb is reduced, in Greek it is only the 2nd and 3rd singular form, similarly 
to a verbal pattern described above; 

(c) The difference between the two patterns of phonological reduction cor- 
relates with the difference in meaning: according to Kuteva (2001), the 
construction “xotéti + Infinitive” expressed only future reference already 
from the late Old Bulgarian period, and the paradigm of the verb was 
subsequently reduced in this very meaning. On the other hand, as illustrated 
above, the @é va construction was not simply an FC but could also convey 
volitional and deontic meaning, even in subsequent centuries. In other words, 
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Kuteva seems to argue that, in the Bulgarian case, the reduction is triggered by 
the semantic development of the verb, while, in the Greek case, it has been 
amply demonstrated that this is highly unlikely; 

(d) But even if all the above differences can somehow be circumvented, there 
remains the issue of the geographical distribution of @é va. To argue convin- 
cingly for a Greek—Bulgarian contact account, one would have to postulate 
that either there was contact between the two populations in the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus which could have resulted in such a grammatical replication 
(rather unlikely), or else that the Greek data is misleading with regard to this 
development, and that 0é va had emerged in mainland Greece as well, but this 
is not attested in the texts or we lack the texts that could have manifested this 
construction. Although the latter scenario is admittedly possible, we need at 
least some data that might indicate that it is also likely, which is missing for the 
moment, considering especially all the other differences between the two 
constructions mentioned above. 

For these reasons, it is suggested here that the two developments contrasted 
are at least initially independent, and that the convergence observed in the 
modern languages must have originated in subsequent periods, when Balkan 
populations were really intermixed under the Ottoman rule, and language 
contact situations among them must have been the norm. 

Finally, a note on the form 6a, arguably the outcome of another reduction 
of 0€ va: it is attested in the non-literary texts of the 16th c., albeit rarely. The 
relative scarcity of occurrences of #a has a straightforward explanation; it 
must have been a quite recent development, probably restricted to the lower 
registers of use, since it is not found in the literary texts of LMG, while in the 
official documents it is attested only twice:44 both examples date from the last 
decade of the 16th c., and although the first (originating from Crete: Xanthou- 
didis, 1912: VI / d. 1590) is ambiguous between a volitional and a future- 
referring interpretation, the second conveys certainly the latter interpretation, 
as can be seen in (64): 


(64) ...«tp Nixodros KotvAns Kat 0a vToypayn Kal GTOS TOU 
...sit Nikolos Kotilis and will-prt sign-3rd SUBJ. and his-own 
“~.. Sir Nikolos Kotilis will sign with his own hand” 


(Polemis, 82 / d. 1598) 


44 Seven more attestations of a can be found in Varouhas (Bakker & van Gemert, 1987), which also 
includes three more instances of the #é vé construction. However, since all of them are dated from the 
17th c., they are not included here. 
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The very late chronology of both examples as well as the absence of this 
construction in the literary texts of the 15th c. suggest that the emergence of 
this form should be dated in the late 15th—16th c., and therefore will not be 
discussed here. The example in (64) is contained in a document from Andros, 
a fact that gives a possible indication for the early spread of 6a beyond the 
island of Crete, if indeed Crete was the place of origin of this form, as is 
traditionally assumed (cf., for example, Horrocks, 1997: 310). 


5.4.4 Summary: the story of 0édw 

Oédw exhibited a semantic / syntactic split in LMG: the future-referring AVC 
was associated with an infinitival complementation, while the volitional 
construction with a subordinate clause. This split is robustly manifested till 
the 15th c., when the new clausal complementation was also attested for the 
first time in a future-referring context. At the same time, various modal 
meanings (e.g. obligation) could be expressed in both AVCs. Besides these 
two complementation patterns, there existed a third, the V + Vs construc- 
tion, that probably represents an older development that was only strength- 
ened, and not brought about, by the late loss of the infinitival endings 
(especially the final -v), contrary to the standard view hitherto. 

In the 14th c., a phonological reduction process affected, among other 
verbs, the 2nd and 3rd person singular of #éAw, resulting in the abbreviated 
forms és, 0¢ respectively, which shared all contexts of use with the full 
verb. @é in particular was generalized to other grammatical persons in the 
expression of volition, most likely due to a similar pattern in Venetian and the 
lack of agreement features, which also led to its proliferation in the TAM 
meanings of the #éAw AVC,. The developments concerning #¢ have been 
shown to relate to the sociolinguistic situation in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the language contact between Greek-speaking and Romance (mainly 
Venetian and French)-speaking populations. The new analysis of these devel- 
opments explains why @¢ continued to be used with a volitional meaning, a 
fact that is verified both by the official documents of the 16th c. (cf. 5.4.3) 
and the literary texts of the Cretan renaissance (Markopoulos, 2007). Since 
the exact history of the future-referring @éAw AVC has been the subject 
of extensive debate, Figure 5.3 represents the developments regarding 
this FC from the AG to the LMG period, according to the findings of 
this investigation. In the figure, the frequent use of a specific meaning— 
construction combination is highlighted in bold, while the modal uses have 
been excluded: 
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Classical @€Ao + Infinitive @€Aw + Finite verb 

period (Volitional + Future-referring) (Volitional) 
Vis RETREAT OF INFINITIVE i 

H-R ©€Aw + Infinitive O€AwtVa + Subj. O¢Aw + Finite verb 

period (Volitional + Future-referring) (Volitional) (Volitional) 

EMG O€Aw + Infinitive @¢rwiva. + Subj. O¢Aw + Finite verb 

period (Volitional + Future-referring) (Volitional) (Volitional) 


ASSUMED GENERALIZATION OF FUTURE REFERENCE 


’ y y 


LMG 
period @€Aw + Infinitive @£Aw vo + Subj. O€Aw + Finite verb 
11th—12thc. (Volitional + Future-referring) (Volitional) (Future-referring) 
FUTURE REFERENCE ESTABLISHED 
1th O£Aw + Infinitive O€Aw vo + Subj. O¢Aw + Finite verb 
, (Future-referring) (Volitional) (Future-referring) 
PHONOLOGICAL REDUCTION, 
0¢ + Infinitive 6€ vot + Subj. 
(Future-referring) (Volitional) 
FUTURE REFERENCE STARTS TO INVOLVE BOTH COMPLEMENTATIONS 
15th O€Aw + Infinitive @€Aw vol + Subj. | O€Aw + Finite verb 
(Future-referring) (Volitional + Future-referring) (Future-referring) 


6€ vot + Subj. 
(Future-referring + Volitional) 


FicurE 5.3 The sequence of developments of the @éAw FC 
5.5 "Heda + Infinitive / clause: conditionals and volition 


"Heda, the past form of 0éAw, followed a development of its own, associated 
with, but at the same time differentiated from, the changes involving 0éAw. 
This should come as no surprise, if we recall the identical situation of éyw / 
efya (cf. discussion in 5.3). 

The evidence from the earlier texts suggests that 7@eAa might have under- 
gone changes similar to 0éAw, but at a slower rate. In Armouris, 70eda is 
completely absent, in contrast with the six attestations of 0¢Aw both in the 
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volitional and in the future-referring sense. Yet, this observation offers incon- 
clusive evidence, since it might be due to the rather limited length of the text. 
At the same time and at a different register, i.e. in the Stratigikon, 70cXa is 
attested 20 times, and conveys a volitional meaning 19 times. This parallels to 
a large degree the overwhelming dominance there of volitional @é\w over the 
future-referring AVC, even though the situation in the past is even more 
striking. The only instance of non-volitional 7@eAa in Stratigikon (256, 4) 
belongs semantically to the domain of the past conditionals, a domain where 
the frequency of use of 70¢Aa will rise dramatically in the following centuries. 
All the attestations in Stratigikon involve the construction 7@«Aa + Infinitive, a 
fact to be expected given the register of the text. 

Nevertheless, the facts of Digenis are again suggestive of a different rate 
(and manner) of development for 7}6cAa. Firstly, only three instances of 70eAa 
can be found in this text, whereas it contains 33 instances of 6€Aw, while the 
relative number of attestations for efya / éyw is six and nine, respectively. 
These facts lead us to conclude that, while 6éAw is evidently the most 
common verb in its present form, it is nowhere near as common in the 
past. Furthermore, each one of the three attestations of 70eAa represents a 
different meaning, the first signifying a counterfactual, the second volition, 
and the last future-in-the-past (65): 


(65) Kat 6rav 70ers do€acbjv Kal 
And when wanted-2nd PRET. glorify-INEPASS. and 
érraweOjv peydaAws, epvnOns Kat 70 yévos cou 


praise-INE.PASS greatly refused and the race yours 
Kat dAyv cov thy Lupiav 

and whole yours the Syria 

“And when you were about to be highly praised and glorified, 
you refused both your race and the whole Syria” 


(Digenis, 252-3) 


This is the first instance of the future-in-the-past meaning of 70«Aa, i.e. the 
first indication (together with the conditional uses) of 7cAa + Infinitive 
becoming an AVC. It further illustrates the association between 7(eAa and 
6éAw, since the former must have developed this future meaning only in 
relation to the 0éAw FC. Moreover, it is worth mentioning that only the 
volitional use involves a subordinate clause as a complement,*5 as expected 
given the previous discussion on 0éAw: 

45 On the face of it, the case of the counterfactual meaning also involves a vé-complement, as 
Alexiou (1985) reads mas 70eAa va Kovpacb® (v. 1193) (i.e. 7AeAa va + Subjunctive), following a 
correction by Trapp, since the manuscript itself reads tas 7}0eAa Koupacbei (i.e. 7OeAa + Infinitive). 
The latter reading is arguably preferable (despite the metrical problems it causes), as this construction 


is robustly attested in many texts of LMG, while the analysis of the Infinitive in this meaning is quite 
rare and attested at a much later stage. 
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(66) Kat 6 @8eds od« 7Oerev iva Tov amodéoy 
And the God not wanted that him-cl. destroy-3rd SUBJ. 
“And God did not want to destroy him...” 


(Digenis, 1091) 


Interestingly, exactly the same developments are attested in Grottaferrata, 
which contains one example (v. 284) of a volitional 7@eAa va + Subjunctive 
construction (among numerous instances of volitional 7¢Aa + Infinitive), as 
well as an example of the future-in-the-past meaning (v. 81). This verifies the 
authenticity of the picture presented in Digenis. The occurrence of 
one example of the ‘future-in-the-past’ meaning, at a period when the 
equivalent 0éAw FC is already established (cf. 5.4.1), argues for an association 
of the type “@éAw — 70eda”; it is worth noting that in Bulgarian, the verb 
“xotéti” was used to convey future reference in the past before the same 
development was attested for its present form (Kuteva, 2001: 109). This 
manifests another difference in the development of these FCs in Greek and 
Bulgarian (cf. also 5.4.3). 

On the whole, the evidence from the texts of the early centuries is too 
meagre to construct any definite picture of developments for 70eAa. The 
picture is not clarified either by the poems of the 12th c., which in any case 
have been proven (cf. 5.1.1, 5.2.1) to be rather misleading with regard to the 
actual linguistic environment of their time. To be precise, in these poems 
70eXa is attested five times and solely in its lexical meaning. Interestingly, 
the same poems contain instances of the 6éAw FC, as already mentioned, 
a fact that strengthens the assumption of diverging developments for the 
two forms of #éAw (present and past). On the other hand, in the poem 
written by Glykas we find an instance of 7#4eAa va + Subjunctive (v. 150), a 
construction which must have been very common in day-to-day communi- 
cative contexts, as the only difference with the archaizing (66) is the replace- 
ment of (va by va. 

Moving on to the 14th c., all the major developments are well established, 
despite the syntactic variation evident in all AVCs. The volitional meaning 
is the most popular one, attested 192 times, the vast majority of which 
(172 / 192, 90%) involve a va—clause. Only in Ermoniakos are the subordin- 
ate clauses in this context outnumbered by the Infinitive (three to seven 
respectively), a fact to be expected considering the relatively elaborate 
character of the text. The variation observed in the way vd—clauses are 
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headed (81a vd, tod va, 76 va, (va or simply va) is analogous to the 
situation found with 0éAw; the option of having only va is the commonest 
by far. 

Apart from the lexical, volitional use, 7@eAa formed an AVC as well (cf. 
Table 5.8). It is evident that the 7@eAa AVC is mostly found in the scope of 
counterfactual conditionals, and, more precisely, in their apodoses. Thus, a 
frequent morphosyntactic pattern was created, according to which 
e?ya + Infinitive was used in the protasis (cf. 5.3) and 7@eAa + Infinitive in 
the apodosis of the counterfactuals, as exemplified in (67): 


(67) ... dav efye Netiber / % ~«©mpéooa ood éexépace... / 
if have-3rd PRET. miss-INE. / the press which came/ 
tmayer Oedev éxet Omod Kal ot GAAoL tbrayouv 


go-INF. would-3rd PRET. there where and the others go 
“Tf it hadn't been for the press of the battle... he would have gone where 
the others go too [he would have died]” 


(WoT, 9724-26) 


The syntactic specialization described above illustrates a pattern, according 
to which the more ancient form is retained in the most embedded 
context, whereas the novel formation (in this case, 70eAa + Infinitive) is 
found in independent clauses. The use of the new AVC is then likely to 
expand into the embedded contexts as well. According to the evidence of 
the literary texts, this generalization of use is not yet established in the 
14th c.; nevertheless, three occurrences of 70¢eAa where «fya is still nor- 
mally found, i.e. in the protasis of the conditional (Poulologos, 153 / 
Livistros-a, 2408, cf. also ex. 70 below), provide an indication of the 
ongoing generalization of use of 7#¢Aa in the protasis of the conditionals 
as well. 

In the non-literary texts, 7eAa + Infinitive is the most frequently 
attested AVC. This is mainly due to the character of the texts: being 
predominantly contracts, agreements and so forth, they are bound to 
contain numerous conditions, and the 7eAa AVC was the basic means of 
expressing conditionals. The generalized use of 7¢Aa not only in counter- 
factuals but also in future-referring conditionals or relative-conditional 
clauses is already attested in the 14th c., as shown in this document from 
Crete: 


TABLE 5.8 The 74eAa AVC in 14th-c. literary texts 


Grammatical *H @e\a K&H V&H L&R D.P. Sahl. CoM WoT Ah. Poul. Fys. Iatr. Erm. AoT Pt. — Total 
1a. "H6eda + Inf. / Counterfact (apod.) - - 1 1 2 27, «200—~—o2 1 a 2 — — 56 (62.9) 
1b. "H0eXa va + Subj. / Counterfact.(apod.) 4 2 6 (6.6) 
ic. “Heda + Inf. / Counterfact. (prot.) - - 1 1 2 (2.3) 
id. "Heda va + Subj. / Counterfact. (prot.) 1 1 (1.1) 
2. “Heda + Inf. / Conditional 1 - 1 2 (2.3) 
3. “Heda + Inf. / Habitual (past) 1 3 4 (4.5) 
4a. "Heda + Inf. / Future in the past ii - - - 4 7 12 (13.5) 
4b. "Heda va + Subj./ Future in the past 2 2 (2.3) 
5. “Heda + Inf. / “should” (Q) 4 4 (4.5) 
TOTAL 1 - 2 1 3 41 35 2 2 - = 2 —- — 89 
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(68) OéAw ard rtobviv Kat €umpoober iva bmapy(ns) ad 
want from the now and onwards _ that are you 
Kal Ed [épn Gov... dtaywptopéva... kal amd Tavtotwv datrAwy 
and the parts yours separated... and from whatever bad 
dvptrep n0edov éADeiv Tpos [Le 
which would-3rd PL.PRET. come-INF. prep me-cl. 
odAnuatwv Te Kal —-euTre_pi@v 
debts and and deeds 
“From now on, I want that you and your relatives are not responsible 
for whatever debts or bad deeds are associated with me...” 


(Manousakas, 2 / d. 1382) 


There are more attestations of approximately the same period, not only from 
Crete but also from Corfu (Maltezou, 1991: 1 / d. 1414) and Naxos (Lampros, 
1907: d. 1445). As in the case of efya, the official documents complement the 
picture of the literary texts, since they suggest that eda was not used 
exclusively in counterfactuals but in other future-referring conditional clauses 
as well. Note also that in most cases 7$¢Aa + Infinitive is found in the protasis 
of the conditional, another context of use that is rarely attested in the literary 
texts (cf. Table 5.8). Interestingly, an identical construction is found in an 
Italian document from Andros (Polemis, 1990 / d. 1487): “contra chadauna 
personna ch(e) volesse contradir” (“against any person who would contra- 
dict”); given what has been argued with regard to 0 (cf. 5.4.3), this could be 
another instance of convergence between Venetian and Greek, especially since 
such a construction is manifested in the Venetian writer Goldoni (17th c.) and 
in modern mainland Venetian as well (Rohlfs, 1949-54: III, 39). Clearly more 
research is needed into this still largely unexplored issue. 

Two more complementation patterns of 78cAa AVC are attested in its use in 
the protasis of a conditional. The first is found in a non-literary text from 
Corfu: 


(69) dia ydpw rhs dvwhev éxxdAnolas... Kal Tov povayav bob 


for sake the above church... andthe monks who 
elOeAav HBpyoKovras eis Tov eava péAwvTas 
would-3rd PL.PRET. be-PCIPLE prep the century future-? 
amavras 

all 


“for the sake of the abovementioned church...and all the monks that 
will be in the future” 


(MM, vol. V, b. / d. 1371) 
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This example not only argues in favor of the authenticity of the construction 
“Auxiliary + Non-finite Participle’, attested for éyw and e?ya as well (cf. 5.2.1, 
5.3), but also verifies that this pattern encompassed almost all AVCs, with 
the possible exception of 0éAw (and péAdw, although it exhibits a similar 
construction, cf. 5.1.2). The second example, attested in a literary text, is 
shown in (70): 


(70) émet dv H0édav va otpadobv ony 
because if would-3rd PL.PRET. that turn-3rd SUBJ. to-the 
Beveriav 6ricw wes évtpom}, Katnyopia, Arov THs Bevetias 
Venice back as shame, accusation, were the Venice 
“for, if they would turn back to Venice, it would bring shame and 
accusations to Venice” 


(CoM, 521-2) 


Apart from the fact that this provides another piece of evidence that speakers 
started to use 70eAa instead of efya even in the protasis, the example is 
interesting in another respect, namely that of the clausal complementation 
of 7@eAa in this context. Table 5.8 shows that (70) does not constitute an 
isolated case in terms of complementation, as there are five more instances of 
the same construction (even though they are all found in the apodosis); 
however, it does represent the least controversial one, in terms of the meaning 
of the construction, as it is followed in the next verse by a Preterite (7j70v), 
another typical means of conveying counterfactual meaning, apart from AVCs 
(cf. Horrocks, 1995, 1997: 174-5). 

Therefore, this example is probably representative of an existing tendency to 
replace the Infinitive by a va—clause, even in this use of 70eAa. This tendency is 
also manifested in the official documents, even though sporadically: there are 
two attestations from the 14th c. Assises in Cyprus (251, 269 (ms. A)), while all 
other attestations come from subsequent centuries: two from Kythira (Kasi- 
matis, 70, 127 / d. 1564-5), two from Naxos (Katsouros, 5 / d. 1538, 19 / d. 1592), 
one from Andros (Polemis, 43 / d. 1590) and one from Kefalonia, as follows: 


(71) Kat ei BeAev TOTE TH KEPH VA TO TpoorTixynon 
and would-3rd SING. ever the time that this-cl. offer-3rd SUBJ. 
ddouvev... ef wév kal dev iOedev TW TPOOTLYHON ... 


somebody _ if prt and not would-3rd SING. this-cl offer-INE. 
“and if at some point he should offer it to somebody else... if, on the 
other hand, he would not offer it...” 


(Sourianos, 317 / d. 1582) 
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This document offers evidence that this construction was exactly equivalent 
to the old infinitival one, as the two patterns of complementation are found 
next to each other in the very same context. Consequently, the official 
documents provide us with strong evidence in favor of a gradual replacement 
of the Infinitive by a subordinate clause with regard to the 70eAa AVC as well. 
Apart from its use in conditionals of various kinds, the 7eAa AVC is also 
attested in the literary texts of the 14th c. conveying the meaning ‘future-in- 
the-past’.. There are even two cases of clausal complementation for 7@eAa in 
this meaning (cf. Table 5.8), even though the interpretation cannot be certain 
( WoT, 5785, 11787). Even if these two cases are considered as future-referring, 
this would not imply that the equivalent future-referring 6éAw va+ Subjunctive 
must have developed; it is most probably the case that the replacement of the 
Infinitive must have reached the past construction earlier than the @¢éAw FC, as 
the former was presumably of a much lower frequency. Anyway, the examples 
are too few to provide any solid basis for conclusions. Unfortunately, the non- 
literary texts cannot clarify the situation, since they hardly contain any 
attestation of this meaning, the only possible instance being the following 
from the monastery of Vazelon in Asia Minor, involving the older infinitival 
complementation, similarly to the example in Digenis (65): 


(72) 70eAev dé yeveabat Opkos, Kal odK adyKav ot 
would-3rd SING. prt make-INEPASS. oath, and not let the 
yépovres 
elders 


“an oath was about to be taken, but the elders did not permit it” 


( Vazelon, 130 / 14th c.) 


The scarcity of relevant examples should be partly due to the character of 
these texts, which do not generally contain narratives in the past that would 
favor such a meaning. Still, the occurrence of the future-in-the-past meaning 
very likely signifies the relevant association between 0éAw and 70eAa, appar- 
ently not as strong as in the case of wéAAw, which in any case retained a future- 
referring meaning even when forming an AVC, but apparently stronger than 
the association between é¢yw and its past equivalent, which was almost never 
used for this meaning in the 14th c., possibly because of its ongoing gramma- 
ticalization in the domain of perfect. However, as already emphasized, this 
association does not mean that the two forms underwent the same develop- 
ments at the same rate, as this is clearly dependent on contexts of use in 
relation to frequency of use. 
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Finally, the literary texts of the 14th c. are also enlightening with regard to 
the habitual use of 7¢Aa, which is manifested four times, as in (73): 


(73) Kat et tus HON eyKpenviabn, éppumte éxeivos b€Ka 
And if someone would-3rd SING. throw-INEPASS, threw he ten 
“And every time one would fall, he would throw down ten of them” 


(WoT, 2448) 


Recall that habitual meaning has also been attested for efya in this century (cf. 
5.3.2). Consequently, it can be concluded that the emergence of this meaning 
is typical for such AVCs, as more evidence from other languages seems to 
argue (e.g. for Old English, cf. Warner, 1993). 

So far, 70eAa seems to deviate from @éAw in two respects: firstly, in the rarity 
of instances conveying a future reference meaning and the productivity of the 
hypothetical meaning, and, secondly, in the earlier replacement of the Infini- 
tive by a finite complement clause in non-volitional contexts (conditionals, 
future-in-the-past). As with éyw and efya, 0éAw and 7$eAa seem to represent 
two related, but not identically developed AVCs. One wonders, though, if there 
is any case of convergence in the development of these AVCs. Actually, there is 
an instance of morphological convergence. In the Assises the first example of 
the 3rd person singular form 76e (instead of 70eAev) is attested: 


(74) Kat éxeivos 6700 efyev Gyopdcer THY KAnpovoplay AOev 
and he who had bought the inheritance would-3rd PRET. 
yao €xeivo... 
lose-INF. that 
“and the person who had bought the inheritance would lose that...” 


(Assises, 79 (ms. A)) 


In this example, 70ev yaoec is in the apodosis of a conditional, a very 
productive context of the 7#ceAa AVC. Only one more attestation of the 
reduced form 7 is found (Olokalos, vi / d. 1536), again in a similar context. 
Two observations are due here: first, it is quite likely that the form 74 was 
formed by analogy with 62, though more attestations are needed to draw any 
firm conclusions. Second, 76 in both instances seems to retain the exact 
semantic and syntactic properties of the full form 76eAe. This apparently 
corroborates the analysis proposed concerning 0é (cf. 5.4.3), which was 
initially used simply as a reduced form of @éAe:, in the contexts and meanings 
where the latter was productive. In addition, the fact that one instance of 70 
comes from Cyprus and the other from Crete fits very well with the assump- 
tion of #é originating from these islands (cf. 5.4.3). 
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The literary texts of the 14th-15th c. contain few instances of 70eAa (40 
overall), which comply with the general picture described above and, therefore, 
do not alter our assumptions in any way. The same can be said for the literary 
texts of the 15th c., even though the attestations of 7#eAa are much more 
numerous. The infinitival complementation in the volitional meaning is cer- 
tainly obsolete by this time, as illustrated by its tiny percentage (3 / 44, 7%). 
Moreover, there are 14 attestations of the future-in-the-past meaning, exem- 
plified in (75), all in the two chronicles (CoTand Mahairas): 


(75) @wpadvta mas dev &Oedev va Tod movdjnon tiv 7loyta, 
thinking that not would-3rd PRET. that him-cl sell-3rd SUBJ. the jewel, 
éodoTyny Kal émovAnaév Tov Kal TO Kapapu 
agreed and sold him and the ship 
“Thinking that he would not sell him the jewel, he agreed to sell him 
the ship as well” 


(Mahairas, 95) 


This example describes a wrong estimation by a captain, who, thinking that 
his client did not have the money to buy the jewel he offered him, he agreed to 
sell him his ship as well, believing that he did not have the money to buy it 
either (but he found himself without his ship afterwards). In that context, the 
future-in-the-past meaning of the 7@eAa AVC is most evident. Interestingly, 
nine of the instances of this meaning involve a clausal complementation, 
strengthening the assumption that similar attestations found in previous 
centuries are in fact authentic, and, consequently, that 7cAa va + Subjunctive 
could convey that meaning earlier than the 0éAw AVC,, as argued above. 
Recall that the instances of futurity in the @éAw AVC, were only seven (cf. 
5.4.2), even though (or, as we argued, exactly because) the overall occurrences 
of future reference for the @éAw AVC, vastly outnumber the ones for 70a. 
The similarity between #éAw and 70eAa regarding these examples lies in the 
fact that the vast majority are found in Mahairas (5 / 7 for 0éAw, 8 / 9 for 
70cAa). It is likely that the use of the va—clause in FCs might have occurred (or 
at least been reflected in the written registers) earlier in Cyprus than any- 
where else in the Greek-speaking areas, even though the reasons for this 
remain elusive. 

As mentioned, in the case of future reference in the past, the majority 
of instances (9 / 14, 64%) involve a finite subordinate clause. This is not 
the case for the counterfactuals and conditionals, which are all, irrespective 
of their exact semantics and the text they are found in, attested with an 
infinitival complementation. The high number of attestations (47) does not 
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leave any doubt concerning the systematic character of this pattern. As 
mentioned above, in the non-literary texts of the 16th c. the replacement of 
the Infinitive in conditionals exists, although rarely. Apparently, the syntactic 
embedding of the conditionals was most resistant to this morphosyntactic 
development. 

Traces of an ongoing change can be seen in one interesting, though 
obscure, example from Falieros: 


(76) xe  Té60n AGBpa 70d pe Kat avyrov va o€ Bpaly... 
and the such heat which me-cl burns if were that you boil 
dev 70era Kat va puyes éx THY apabuuta 
not wanted-1st SING?PRET. and that left-2nd AOR. from the dizziness 
“and the heat that burns me, if it boiled you [also] ... you would (?) 
not recover from your dizziness” 


(Falieros, ‘Ioropia Kat "Overpo, 565-9) 


Apparently, the example above is the sole exception to the infinitival pattern 
of the counterfactuals. However, its most remarkable aspect is the apparent 
disjoint reference between 7@eAa and its complement: 76eAa, at least at first 
glance, is a ist person singular form, and va’ duyes is a 2nd person singular. 
One would have to assume, therefore that (76) represents an impersonal 
construction, even though a peculiar one, as the ist person singular is hardly 
ever likely to give rise to an impersonal construction, due to its strong deictic 
character. Consequently, van Gemert (2006: 162) considers this form as 
“fossilized” (presumably from 70eAe va > 7OeAa, similarly to 0é va > Oa), 
citing Pagkalos (1955), who has shown that this construction existed in the 
modern Cretan dialect.4° However, this account is seriously undermined by 
the fact that «Aq is not followed by a bare Subjunctive, as would be expected 
if it constituted an amalgamation of 74ede va, but by a full va—clause, 
separated from 70eAa by the conjunction marker «ai! Given that this is the 
first attestation of such a construction, it would be rather far-fetched to 
assume that fossilized 70eAa had already become opaque, even more so 
since the ‘bare’ impersonal 74eAe, presumably the basis for such an amalgam- 
ation, had apparently not yet emerged. For all these reasons, the above 


46 van Gemert also mentions another similar case in Mahairas (84), but in this example 7c is 
followed by an Infinitive and, therefore, the account of 7@eAa from 7}6eAa va becomes impossible to 
maintain. Moreover, in Mahairas 70¢\a/ééAa is normally used as a 3rd person plural, and since in this 
example the subject of 76cAq is in the 3rd person plural the occurrence of such a construction might be 
due to a simple copying mistake, as the scribe might have written 7}eAa instead of 70¢Aa. 
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example should not be considered an instance of a counterfactual apodosis 
with a fossilized 7(cAa. Therefore, it either constitutes the product of a 
corrupted manuscript tradition, or it has a different meaning: the verb 6éAw 
also has a meaning “believe, think” in Modern Greek, and this meaning fits 
very nicely with the verse in (76), which could be paraphrased “I wouldn’t 
believe you would recover from your dizziness”, the counterfactuality being 
conveyed in this case by the Preterite form of 7eAa. Obviously, such an 
account presupposes the existence or the emergence of this meaning in 
LMG, which is far from certain, and needs further research to be confirmed. 

On the contrary, the first undeniable instance of this “fossilized” unin- 
flected 76a occurs in Maras: 


(77) OéAw, avev Kal AOeAa = Anjmres TOTE...VE TVXEVY 
want, if-is and wanted-? miss-2nd SUBJ. then... that can-3rd SING. 
va TO d1d@ 76 Aeyopevov oralh 


that this-cl give-ist SING. the said sword 
“T want, in case you are away at that time, to be able to give the above 
mentioned sword [myself]” 


(Maras, I, 364 / d. 1549) 


This development should probably be seen in relation to forms such as propa 
(attested in 16th-17th c. literary texts, e.g. in “Katzourbos”, a Cretan comedy, 
indicating ability or possibility, perhaps from paoped va?) and even da, and 
it lies beyond our investigation here. It is worth noting, however, that 
Maras contains no instances of 6a, and, if this is verified by the publication 
of more volumes of the same notary, it strengthens our assumption of 
largely divergent developments (in terms of rate of change) between 0éAw 
and 70eAa. 

It should be stressed that, in the official documents of the 16th c., the 7eAa 
AVC abounds in all notary books, irrespective of their geographical origin. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that it is found in almost every single 
document, probably due to the particular character of these texts which favors 
the appearance of conditional clauses. Because of the sheer number of occur- 
rences, it is almost inevitable that these documents contain otherwise un- 
attested constructions involving 74eAa, such as the one in (77). The second 
interesting case involves the V+ Vs pattern, which, apparently, the 70<\a 
AVC could also exhibit (e.g. Naxos: Katsouros, 23 / d. 1596, Kefalonia: Sour- 
ianos, 2./ d. 1573, Andros: Polemis, 1/ d. 1570, Crete: Maras I, 9 / d. 1549). This 
construction was not entirely ‘appropriate’ for an official document in its 
earliest occurrences, as the following example nicely illustrates: 
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(78) A: deur Kal €0éAacw dmobdvovv Kat Ta Ova 
if and would-3rd PL. die-3rd PL.SUBJ. and the both 
B: dé Kal AOEAaow amobdver Kat Ta dUw 


if and would-3rd PL. die-INF. and the both 
“Gf it so happens that both of them die...” 


(Gialeas, 6 / d. 1529) 


In (78), version A represents the original document, which Gialeas later 
copied after having edited it, thus producing version B. Fortunately, both 
versions were included in his book, and, therefore, we can detect what 
changes he made. Apparently, he considered the construction é0é\aow 
amofavovv too “vulgar”, and he corrected it into the normative 70éAaow 
amo0aver. These—unfortunately extremely rare—examples provide us with 
valuable information with regard to what was considered at that time part of 
the norm and what was seemingly used in lower registers. 

A close parallel to this construction is also attested, involving the imper- 
sonal form 70eXe, as exemplified in (79): 


(79) doa mpaypata nOere aToLelvouV ... 
whatever things would-3rd SING. remain-3rd PL.SUBJ. 
“Whatever things will be left...” 


( Vagiakakos, 1 / d. 1509) 


This pattern, attested, apart from Zakynthos (79), in Crete (Detorakis, 1996: 
7,3 /d.1562), in Kefalonia (De Montesantos, 29 / d. 1536), in Andros (Polemis, 
1982: 1/ d. 1597), and in Cyprus (Assises, 138, ms. A), could be considered to be 
the following stage of the previous construction, if we assume that it is the 
outcome of the elimination of double agreement exhibited in the 
70eda + finite form construction. The mechanism behind this development 
was pervasive throughout LMG in the case of modal verbs: as far as the verbs 
investigated here are concerned, it affected not only 0éAw (deontic, cf. 5.4.2) 
and 7}eAa but also wéAAw (cf. 5.1) and éeAXev, as the example from the CoM 
(€pwedAev roujoour, cf. 5.1.2) suggests. 

The fact that the 7@eAa AVC should be regarded in these late stages of LMG 
as an element not closely associated with #éAw (similar to what has been 
observed regarding éyw and efya, cf. 5.3) is most evidently highlighted in 
examples such as the following: 


(80) mos OéAn HOeAev THV = taonoer... 
whoever will-3rd SING would-3rd SING. her-cl doubt-INF 
“whoever will doubt her...” 


(De Montesantos, 78 / d. 1540) 
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At first glance, it seems that in this future-referring relative-conditional 
clause, the notary, probably under time pressure, could not decide which 
form to use and thus wrote both. Alternatively, the use of 0éAy can signify an 
attempt to explicitly mark the future reference of the conditional, which 
might not have been so evident if only the 7eAa AVC were used. This overlap 
was even extended to the morphological level, as forms like 70éAe. (De 
Montesantos, 243 / d. 1550) suggest, since they combine the initial 7 of the 
past form with the -e: ending of the present form. Arguably, the generalization 
of the use of 74a in all conditional clauses, due to its dissociation from past- 
referring contexts, inevitably led to this morphosyntactic variation in the 
expression of conditionals. 

Finally, a novel use, hitherto unknown, which was not attested in the literary 
texts, occurs in the official documents: 76¢Aa + Infinitive as a pluperfect forma- 
tion, exactly parallel to the e?ya AVC. The oldest instance of this development 
comes from the documents of the Greek-speaking community in Venice: 


(81) mws €AaBa amo... dia Cnulav drov pas jOedev Kanu 
that received from... for damage which us wanted-3rd SING. do-INF. 
6 pioép = Numdv Mrrév eis dv0 ypimapiars Pwrwodt cai Bapodpo 
the mister SipionBon totwoships Fotinou and Varsamo 
Ta  1Oedev Koupoepew els TO TOpTOV THS O.acov. 
which wanted-3rd SING. loot-INF. at the port — the Thasos 
“that I received from... for the damage that Mr Sipion Bon had done 
to us, to two ships, Fotinou and Varsamo, that he had looted at the port 
of Thasos...” 


(Lampros, ii / d. 1480) 


The same semantic pattern that was observed in the case of efya, ie. from 
counterfactual to pluperfect, seems to have been repeated in the case of 7}feAa. 
The absence of this development from the literary texts of LMG can be attrib- 
uted to its possibly late emergence, since the use illustrated in (81) is quite 
productive in the official documents, but not earlier than the 16th c.: it is attested 
in Naxos (e.g. Katsouros, 20 / d. 1596), in Kefalonia (e.g. Sourianos, 6 / d. 1581), in 
Crete (e.g. Patsidiotis, 181 / d. 1553), in Kythira (Kasimatis, 8 / d. 1563), and in 
Andros (Polemis, 67 / d. 1597). Consequently, it is reasonable to assume that (81) 
illustrates a common development that should be dated to the late 15th c. 

To sum up, the 7@eAa AVC expressed various TAM meanings in LMG, and 
it was mainly used in conditionals, primarily from the 14th c. In its main use 
in counterfactuals and conditionals in general, it was the most frequent 
form in the non-literary texts, a fact allowing us to track the emergence of 
morphosyntactic variants, such as the fossilized, uninflected form 7}6eAa. 
Moreover, it followed the same semantic path that e?ya did in developing a 
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pluperfect formation in the late 15th c. In general, it did not pattern like 0éAw 
at the syntactic level, being slightly ‘late’ in the wholesale replacement of the 
infinitival complementation with a clause in its volitional meaning, but, on 
the other hand, extending this development to the non-volitional domains 
rather earlier than #éAw, possibly because of a lower frequency of use than its 
present equivalent. Consequently, it would be justified to assume (as Pappas, 
2001 also does) that even though interconnected, these two forms followed 
paths that differ in various respects (not only semantically—pragmatically but 
also morphosyntactically), and so could be regarded, at least as far as the final 
stages of LMG are concerned, as partly independent AVCs, similar to what 
has been argued regarding éyw and efya (cf. 5.3). 


5.6 Conclusions: future reference in LMG 


In LMG, the picture of future reference is significantly differentiated from that 
of the previous period, partly because of the relatively ample documentation 
of both literary and non-literary character. The @éAw AVC is undeniably the 
dominant means of expressing futurity, and the other two constructions are 
rapidly losing ground. MéAAw, following the path initiated in EMG (cf. 4.1), is 
basically associated with middle and high registers; it is only productive as a 
destiny future or simply with an obligation meaning, and could now be 
considered to be on the fringes of the domain of futurity. Similarly, éyw 
was hardly used with a future-referring meaning, while e/a was increasingly 
restricted to the domain of the past as a pluperfect, manifested already in the 
late 13th c. Given that, by the late stages of LMG, the independent, future- 
referring va + Subjunctive was also in decline, this period is the first in post- 
classical times that features a clearly dominant means of future reference, i.e. 
the 6éAw AVC, despite the variation in its syntactic implementation. Thus, the 
first steps towards the more standardized and “neat” system of future refer- 
ence of Modern Greek are made in LMG. 

These conclusions are largely verified by both types of textual evidence, i.e. 
literary and non-literary texts. This is important when seen in the light of 
Manolessou’s (2003) investigation of the forms of the indirect object in both 
types of text, which reaches the conclusion that the official documents may 
provide evidence totally incompatible with that offered by the literary texts 
(cf. also Markopoulos, forth.). The convergence of both literary and non- 
literary texts in the case of the FCs provides a very solid base for the 
argumentation presented here. 

It cannot escape our attention the fact that the picture of LMG regarding 
FCs is completely different from the one emerging from EMG. It is more than 
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likely that some of the facts attested for the first time in LMG can only 
constitute the result of developments dating from EMG, but attested system- 
atically and in an emphatic manner in LMG, due partly to a differentiation of 
the cultural surroundings that allowed for texts to be written in a vernacular, 
in a style close to oral registers of the time. On the other hand, all FCs 
investigated manifest developments internal to LMG, and, consequently, 
some of the morphosyntactic changes attested in LMG, especially from the 
14th c. onwards (e.g. the emergence of the #¢ va construction), should be 
considered LMG developments in their own right. 


Conclusions 


6.1 Methodology of historical linguistic investigations 


This investigation illustrates the developments of three future-referring AVCs 
in the history of Greek. It is based partly on re-interpretation of known 
evidence, and partly on new material, and this great variety of the textual 
sources consulted has proved to be particularly helpful in assessing the trad- 
itional assumptions concerning these constructions. Consequently, many pre- 
viously unchallenged assumptions have been found inadequate, for instance in 
relation to the emergence of the future-referring meaning of the éyw AVC (cf. 
3.2) or the sequence of developments concerning the 0éAw AVCs in LMG (cf. 
5.4). 

One of the major findings is the fact that the three FCs investigated are only 
partially equivalent. This does not refer merely to the expectedly varied fre- 
quency of use throughout their diachronic path of development. Obviously, in 
AG éyw + Infinitive did not express future reference, while in EMG it is firmly 
established as an FC. Rather, ‘partially equivalent’ refers to their semantic / 
syntactic and sociolinguistic properties throughout their history; in other 
words, although all three AVCs shared the ability to convey future reference 
(at least from the H-R period onwards), they were not wholly equivalent as 
they differed with respect to the register of use, the contexts that favored them, 
their syntactic manifestation (especially in LMG), and the various other (mostly 
modal) meanings they could also express. Specifically, the wéAAw construction, 
which owed its future reference to the lexical semantics of the verb itself, was 
already popular (presumably, in all registers) in AG, but it became increasingly 
associated with higher registers and deontic modality, a development mani- 
fested clearly in LMG. ”"Eyw + Infinitive acquired the future-referring meaning 
approximately in the ist c. Ap and rather rapidly gained higher registers, 
becoming almost obsolete in LMG. Finally, @éAw + Infinitive, albeit extant 
as a future-referring AVC from AG, had to wait many centuries before domin- 
ating this domain in LMG, while it also had various other modal meanings. 
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It was the only AVC to exhibit phonological reduction (cf. 5.4.3), a fact that 
differentiates it rather strikingly from the other constructions. In a nutshell, this 
investigation has shown that the variation in the expression of future reference, 
at least as far as the AVCs are concerned, was mostly systematic rather than 
random, since these constructions exhibited different properties in various 
linguistic aspects, i.e. “structured heterogeneity” (Weinreich, Labov, & Herzog, 
1968: 99-100). Therefore, their traditional treatment as solely synonymous 
forms is oversimplifying. 

In other words, the investigation verifies the commonly made assumption 
that AVCs in functional layering situations are not wholly equivalent, as their 
properties are partly dependent on their original semantics. Nevertheless, it 
should be stressed here that the sociolinguistic properties of the AVCs are also 
highly relevant, since a possible sociolinguistic specialization can affect most 
emphatically the further development of an AVC (consider the case of wéAAw 
in LMG, cf. 5.1). Thus, the differentiating factors among AVCs belonging to 
the same semantic domain, e.g. futurity, should be sought not only in their 
contextual meanings and their morphosyntactic properties but also in their 
acceptance in the various registers of use. 

Note that the independently established sociolinguistic specialization is 
also an important tool for discovering the register level of texts which are 
rather ambiguous in that respect. For example, the abundance of the wéAdw 
AVC in a text of LMG would most clearly place it in the higher registers, 
according to the findings of this investigation. Moreover, the relative distri- 
bution of the three FCs in two or more texts would also prove very helpful for 
determining their relative placement in the register scale. Thus, the sociolin- 
guistic findings of this investigation can be used as a tool for all diachronic 
examinations on Greek. 

The systematic character of variation was also apparent in the interconnec- 
tion of the developments of the three FCs. There is an important fact 
that emerges from the investigation of all periods and illustrates this inter- 
dependency: the rise in the frequency of use and the establishment of a 
construction in a specific register almost without exception follows the 
demise of another in the same register, so that a situation whereby two or 
more AVCs are equally frequent in a genre or in all contexts in a period never 
obtains. For instance, in the H-R period the »éAAw construction is clearly 
dominant in all registers, in the subsequent period ¢yw + Infinitive must have 
been the favored form in the lower registers (even though lack of reliable 
evidence necessarily undermines any conclusions regarding EMG), while the 
striking rise of frequency of use for @éAw + Infinitive in LMG is accompanied 
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by an equally striking decline for the other two AVCs. So, although the exact 
path of development is distinct for each AVC, as expected given their different 
lexical sources, all three paths converge insofar as they became dependent on 
each other, since the AVCs were most probably felt by the speakers to belong 
to the same overall semantic domain, i.e. futurity. Inevitably, the rise in the 
frequency of use of any one in the expression of future reference was at least 
partly responsible for the others taking a different route of development. 
Consequently, the specialization argued above for each AVC is partially 
derived from their interconnected developments: for example, the fact that 
the »éAAw construction was mainly used to convey “destiny future’ in LMG 
should be seen in the light of @é\w becoming the dominant means in the 
overall futurity domain. 

These two facts, namely the interconnection of developments and the 
resulting specialization in contexts or registers, could only be ascertained 
due to the very extensive nature of the corpus investigated, which contains 
texts belonging to a wide variety of registers, such as literary texts, private 
letters (especially in the papyri) and non-literary / official documents. If not 
for the sometimes approximate, sometimes more certain identification of 
register for the texts examined, a simple quantitative analysis would only 
obscure the developments, as a number of important observations regarding 
the frequency of use of the three constructions were dependent precisely on 
the register of the texts examined. And apart from register information, the 
fact that, in the case at least of the majority of literary texts in the vernacular 
in LMG, the differentiated manuscript tradition requires a correspondingly 
differentiated treatment of almost every text rendered a qualitative assessment 
of the results of the quantitative examination essential for the correct inter- 
pretation of the data. Therefore, in agreement with recent studies on corpus 
linguistics (cf. Biber, 1998), this investigation highlights most clearly the need 
for both types of analysis, i.e. quantitative and qualitative, in any historical 
investigation, as either one alone is simply inadequate to provide the neces- 
sary information for a complete picture of developments in a certain period 
or for a specific construction. 

Apart from seeking the relative distribution and frequency of use of each 
AVC, the main focus of this investigation has been to determine the reasons for 
the major developments. While the semantic pathways of change were to a 
large extent traceable, usually through analysis of specific syntactic and prag- 
matic contexts, the changes in frequency of use, albeit highly significant for the 
explanation of many developments, could not be easily attributed to a specific 
reason. However, in many cases, the factor of language contact has been called 
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upon to account for a rise of frequency (in the case of the éyw AVC in the H-R 
period, in the EMG and LMG @éAw construction) or for the emergence of a 
new construction (the case of 0é va in LMG). The importance of language 
contact had been rather neglected in the studies of grammaticalization, but 
this investigation, in agreement with more recent studies (cf. Heine & Kuteva, 
2005), highlights its possible significance in grammaticalization processes. 
It shows that grammaticalization is not driven only by language-internal 
cognitive or grammatical (mostly semantic) developments facilitated in vari- 
ous contexts of use, but can be also considerably affected by “external” factors, 
such as bilingualism and language contact in general. 

This investigation also verifies that the influence of language contact com- 
plies with the usual path of developments attested cross-linguistically (cf. 
Heine & Kuteva, 2005); in other words language contact was only observed 
to have facilitated changes that could independently have emerged. That is 
perhaps why the role of language contact had not been previously considered 
to be important for instance in the case of #é va, since such a phonological 
reduction is expected independently for a grammatical form (if 0é va had 
originated from an FC, as had been hitherto rather mistakenly assumed). On 
the one hand, this fact renders rather difficult any attempt to dissociate 
language-internal and language-external factors in a grammaticalization pro- 
cess. On the other hand, it illustrates that such dissociation might prove to be 
not only difficult to obtain but also misleading, since both types of factors 
apparently co-occur and co-operate, as is most aptly demonstrated in the case 
of #é va, whose emergence and subsequent developments were the result of an 
interplay of contact with Romance speakers and various intra-linguistic fac- 
tors (cf. 5.4.3). 

To sum up, it has been shown that, in order to account successfully for 
diachronic developments, it is essential to create an extensive corpus repre- 
sentative of different registers of use, to combine quantitative and qualitative 
analysis, taking into account specific intra- and extra-linguistic properties of 
the texts included in the corpus, and to seek various factors facilitating or 
impeding developments, not only from the grammar of the language but also 
from the sociolinguistic context. Such an investigation leads to the unveiling 
of patterns hidden in a seemingly random variation, as in the case of the 
future-referring AVCs. Last but not least, this examination has hopefully 
revealed the importance of the attention that needs to be paid to the actual 
data, which, despite its complexities, is the only solid basis for historical 
explanations, since theoretical principles of historical linguistics may actually 
be misleading in some cases, as will be exemplified below. 
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6.2 Theoretical implications: typological predictions 
and frameworks 


The findings of this investigation comply to an extent with the typological 
predictions regarding FCs (cf., for example, Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca, 1994: 
243-79). As far as the lexical source is concerned, wéAAw was presumably a 
modal verb signalling intention, and therefore a very good candidate for 
expressing futurity; the ability meaning of the éyw AVC is known to be a 
source of futurity, albeit rarely; and the volitional #éAw is virtually predicted 
to develop a future-referring meaning, as volition is one of the most basic 
sources of futurity. Furthermore, the interaction between futurity and mo- 
dality was abundantly manifested in the emergence of various modal mean- 
ings for all three constructions. 

There are, however, some complications arising from these findings, with 
respect to the development of all three AVCs. First, the issue of phonological 
attrition: although these constructions were in use for the expression of 
futurity for many centuries, they were not phonologically reduced in any 
obvious way. The only seeming exception is the form 6, but since, as has been 
argued, it does not constitute a shortened form of the future-referring 0éAc«., 
but an instance of phonological attrition not initially related to grammatica- 
lization, it is not a true exception. Consequently, there is a dissociation of 
grammatical meaning and phonological attrition, which underlines the fact 
that the latter is only an optional, albeit frequent, concomitant of gramma- 
ticalization (cf. also Heine, 1993: 106-12). 

The emergence of 0¢ va and its development into a deontic and future- 
referring marker illustrate, on the other hand, the occasional importance of 
phonological change for grammaticalization, as, in this case, it is phonology 
that drove or at least facilitated the subsequent development of a TAM 
meaning (possibly by analogy with the full form expressing such a meaning). 
This observation refutes claims that desemanticization, i.e. the partial loss of 
lexical meaning, constitutes the initial stage of any grammaticalization pro- 
cess (cf., for example, Heine, 2003) and argues for a more complex interaction 
between linguistic levels in the modeling of language change. Such a model 
should allow for any grammatical level (i.e. semantics—pragmatics, syntax, 
morphology and phonology) to provide the trigger for the initiation of 
a grammaticalization process, either in isolation or (more plausibly) in 
collaboration with other levels. Nonetheless, the semantics of the lexical 
elements would retain their importance, since only a subset of lexical elements 
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undergo such changes, due to semantic properties that place them in cogni- 
tive domains prone to lead to grammaticalization. 

A second finding concerns the possibility of an FC to develop a deontic 
meaning after it is established as an FC, in its last stages of development, a 
possibility manifested in the case of wéAAw (cf. 5.1.3). This refutes the claim of 
Bybee, Perkins, & Pagliuca (1994), according to which FCs typically express 
deontic meanings in their early stages of development, while epistemic mean- 
ings take over in their last stages. Apparently, sociolinguistic factors, such as 
the contextual specialization in a specific text register, can bring about 
otherwise rare cross-linguistical developments. Therefore, along with the 
various semantic and syntactic properties, the sociolinguistic embedding of 
any AVC should be investigated, as typological predictions are only relevant as 
guidelines, and cannot determine the way speakers will shape their language 
at any specific time. 

Finally, the development of the éyw AVC gives rise to a re-formulation of 
Heine’s cognitive schema of Possession / Purpose (1993, 1997), which, as 
already mentioned (cf. 2.2), assumed the following stages: possession, pos- 
session with an abstract goal, obligation, and futurity. That such a cognitive 
path is possible is well known and manifested in languages such as English 
(till the obligation stage) or (possibly) Latin. Nonetheless, the development of 
éxw illustrates that this is not the only path leading to futurity that a verb of 
possession can follow: at least one alternative route exists, according to which 
possession is followed by “possession of the means / resources (to do some- 
thing)” that gives rise to ability, which, mainly through the mediation of 
possibility in specific contexts, leads to futurity. It has been also shown how 
this last development can occur, since possibility is semantically related to 
futurity, most evidently in negative contexts, but in other contexts as well. 
Thus, although the final stage is common in both paths (i.e. future reference), 
the intermediate stages are different. These may also involve other future- 
related meanings that the éyw AVC has been found to convey, such as 
‘scheduled future’ or ‘predestination. Despite the different route, the fact 
that the development of éyw shares its starting and final point with the one 
proposed by Heine arguably suggests that it constitutes a variation of the same 
cognitive schema “possession — futurity”. The existence of two (or more) 
pathways that lead to the same meaning might be considered to undermine 
the validity of cognitive schemas, since they allow for varied manifestations 
and do not “impose” on a lexical element a specific route, as would ideally be 
sought for. Alternatively, and preferably, one would consider variation in the 
cognitive pathways as a neat way to capture the extensive cross-linguistic 
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variation, since contexts triggering specific changes vary cross-linguistically in 
terms of productivity. 

Finally, some remarks are due concerning the theoretical framework of 
the investigation. The reasons for adopting a functional-typological over a 
generative perspective have already been outlined (cf. ch. 1). The analysis of 
the data arguably supports this view, mainly because of the complexity of the 
developments examined. More precisely, for each of the AVCs a variety of 
factors have been found to affect the sequence of developments, usually in 
combination: register specialization, relevant for all three AVCs, specific 
contexts for the emergence of future reference in the case of éyw, language 
contact for the emergence and diffusion of #é va (and, possibly, for the rise in 
the frequency of use for both éyw and 6#éAw), phonological processes for the 
reduction of #éAeu to #2, semantic equivalence and morpho-phonological 
weakening for the interchange of the FCs with the morphological or the va- 
Subjunctive, and so forth. Of all these issues, presumably only the last would 
be relevant for a generative study (e.g. for example, Roberts & Roussou, 2003: 
58-71, for an account of the #éAw AVC, or Lightfoot, 1999, for the account of 
the development of the English modals). Certainly, a generative study would 
also emphasize syntactic aspects of such phenomena, resulting in a formal 
implementation of syntactic changes. However, this investigation has argu- 
ably shown that without reference to the factors mentioned above, no com- 
prehensive account can emerge, simply because the developments of the 
Greek FCs (and presumably of all FCs in general) constitute the result of a 
complex interplay of a multitude of factors, most notably speakers’ manipu- 
lation of their language. The exclusion of these factors necessarily limits any 
examination to a subset of the relevant phenomena, as is most aptly demon- 
strated in the case of the AVCs investigated here. 

On the other hand, as Fischer (2007) remarks, the functional—typological 
framework has not paid much attention to “form”, that is to grammatical / 
morphosyntactic details relevant to the development of AVCs. It is hoped that 
this investigation has reversed the balance on that account, by attempting to 
provide a holistic account—to the greatest possible extent—of the develop- 
ments affecting AVCs, with attention paid to syntactic patterns, paradigmatic 
relationships, morphological properties, etc. Moreover, a conscious effort has 
been made to integrate the functional perspective with a sociolinguistic 
approach to grammaticalization, by fully investigating the social embedding 
of the developments attested. This has resulted in the highlighting of one 
important correlation: it has been observed that whenever an AVC was more 
frequently used, it was also used in more registers. For instance, the estab- 
lishment of the éyw AVC in EMG went hand in hand with its inclusion in 
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middle registers, while the great rise in the frequency of use of the #éAw AVC, 
in LMG was accompanied by its acceptance in middle and even relatively 
higher registers. As the progress along the grammaticalization chain of any 
given AVC implies rise in its frequency of use, and as higher frequency of use 
implies acceptance in more registers, the following parameter of grammati- 
calization is proposed here, as addition to the four parameters / correlates 
of grammaticalization (which refer to the semantic, syntactic, and morpho- 
phonological properties of AVCs, cf. ch. 1): 


Acceptability (sociolinguistic parameter of grammaticalization): 


The further grammaticalized an AVC becomes, the higher up it rises in terms 
of sociolinguistic (register) acceptability. 

Obviously, more evidence is needed to verify the validity of this claim. In any 
case, however, the sociolinguistic aspect of each grammaticalization case 
should be added as a relevant factor for its development, next to “extension”, 
“desemanticization’, “decategorialization” and “erosion”. This can be found 
important not only for determining the position of an AVC along the cline 
but also—and perhaps more crucially—for accounting for specific properties, 
as shown in the case of the wéAAw AVC. 


6.3 Three answers—and some further questions 


The main aims of this investigation have been summarized in the Introduc- 
tion (cf. 1.2) in three basic questions, which will be repeated here, together 
with the answers provided by the examination of the data: 


(a) What was the exact process of development for each of the constructions? 
Is there any interconnection between them? And if so, what exactly? 

The sequence of developments for each construction, analyzed in the 
previous chapters, illustrates that the seemingly random variation in the 
use of the FCs was in fact at least partially systematic, based on socio- 
linguistic and semantic differentiation. This is to an extent the outcome 
of the interdependence of the development of each separate construc- 
tion. 

(b) Which are the possible causes of the attested developments? 

A variety of reasons have been proposed for the attested develop- 
ments, such as cross-linguistically typical cognitive-semantic paths, 
semantic association (logical square connecting ability with futurity), 
contextual implicatures, language contact, and loss of morphological 
distinctiveness (e.g. with respect to the Subjunctive). 
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(c) What can this investigation tell us about the theory(ies) of language 
change? More specifically: (i) the phenomenon of grammaticalization 
and how this is best captured (formal / functional approaches), and 
(ii) the predictions of the typological literature concerning future- 
referring forms. 

This investigation illustrates that the predictions of the typological 
literature are borne out by the Greek data to an extent, but with 
modifications and interesting complications (cf. 6.2). Finally, it argues 
in favor of a functional—typological perspective in the study of the 
phenomenon of grammaticalization. 


Obviously, many more issues related to this investigation still remain unre- 
solved, as for instance, the relation between these three future-referring AVCs 
and other, less popular constructions (such as é6¢e/Aw’ (‘owe’) + Infinitive), 
the morphological Future and the va-Subjunctive. On the other hand, this 
analysis will hopefully be seen as introducing new issues for further research. 
For example, in the light of the new account for 6 vd, a closer look at the data 
from subsequent centuries would prove illuminating both for this form and 
its ‘descendant’, 0a. And the language contact explanation of the same con- 
struction (0 va) has barely touched the surface of a still largely unexplored 
issue, the possible grammatical borrowings from Romance (mainly Italian) 
into Greek in the Late Medieval and in subsequent periods. As always, future- 
referring constructions leave room for future research. 


Abbreviations of texts 


The following is a list of all the texts abbreviated in the book. For the whole list of the 
works consulted for this investigation, see Bibliography. 

All the Greek names, from the Classical to the Early Medieval period, are given in their 
familiar Latin forms or in the TLG forms. The late medieval and modern Greek 
names / titles (including titles in the Bibliography) are simply transliterated into 
Latin characters, following largely the Greek spelling (note: y = i, v = y x = h). 


Classical Greek 


Agamemnon= Agamemnon. [Murray, G. (1955) Aeschyli tragoediae. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press] 

Anabasis = Anabasis. [Marchant, E. C. (1900-21) Xenophontis opera omnia, vol. 1-5. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

Antigone = Antigone. [Dain, A. & P. Mazon (1967) Sophocle. Paris: Les Belles Lettres] 

Areop. = Areopagiticus. [Albini, U. (1955) Lisia. I discorsi. Firenze: Sansoni] 

Bacchae = Bacchae. [Murray, G. (1902) Euripidis fabulae. Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

Choephoroe = Choephoroe. [Murray, G. (1955) Aeschyli tragoediae. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press] 

De corona= De corona. [Butcher, S. H. (1903) Demosthenis orationes, vol. 1. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press] 

De div. som.=De divinatione per somnum. [Ross, W. D. (1955) Aristotle. Parva 
naturalia. Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

De Halonneso= De Halonneso. [Butcher, S. H. (1903) Demosthenis orationes, vol. 1. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

Electra = Electra. [Dain, A. & P. Mazon (1967) Sophocle. Paris: Les Belles Lettres] 

Epigr. Gr. = Epigrammata Graeca. [Kaibel, G. (1878) Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus 
conlecta. Berlin: Reimer] 

Frag. Eur.= Euripides Fragmenta. [Nauck, A. (1889) Tragicorum Graecorum frag- 
menta. Leipzig: Teubner] 

Helena= Helena. [Murray, G. (1902) Euripidis fabulae. Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

Herodotus = Historiae. [Legrand, Ph.-E. (1932-54) Hérodote. Histoires, 9 vols. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres] 

Hippolytus = Hippolytus. [Murray, G. (1902) Euripidis fabulae. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press] 

Hist. Anim. = Historia Animalium. [Louis, P. (1964-69) Aristote. Histoire des animaux, 
vols. 1-3. Paris: Les Belles Lettres] 

Il. = Ilias. [Allen, T. W. (1931) Homeri Ilias, vols. 2-3. Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

In Alcib. I= In Alcibiadem 1. [Albini, U. (1955) Lisia. I discorsi. Firenze: Sansoni] 
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Lysias, Fragm. = Lysias Fragmenta. [Thalheim, T. (1913) Lysiae orationes [editio maior]. 
Leipzig: Teubner] 

O.T. = Oedipus Tyrannus. [Dain, A. & P. Mazon (1967) Sophocle. Paris: Les Belles Lettres] 

Od. = Odyssea. [von der Muehll, P. (1962) Homeri Odyssea. Basel: Helbing & Lich- 
tenhahn] 

Olynth, II = Olynthiaca 3. [Butcher, S. H. (1903) Demosthenis orationes, vol. 1. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press] 

Panegyricus = Panegyricus. [Mathieu, G. & E. Bremond (1929) Isocrate. Discours. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres] 

Parm. = Parmenides. [Burnet, J. (1900-07) Platonis opera, vols. 1-5. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press] 

Phaedrus = Phaedrus. [Burnet, J. (1900-07) Platonis opera, vols. 1-5. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press] 

Philip. 3= Philippica 3. [Butcher, S. H. (1903) Demosthenis orationes, vol. 1. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press] 

Respublica = Respublica. [Burnet, J. (1900-07) Platonis opera, vols. 1-5. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press] 

Thuc. = Thucydidis Historiae. [Jones, H. S. & J. E. Powell (1967-70) Thucydidis 
historiae, 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press| 

Vespae = Vespae. [MacDowell, D. M. (1971) Aristophanes. Wasps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press] 


Hellenistic-Roman Greek 


Acta= Acta apostolorum. [Aland, K., M. Black, C. M. Martini, B. M. Metzger & 
A. Wikgren (1968) The Greek New Testament. Stuttgart: Wiirttemberg Bible Society] 

Acta Joannis = Acta Joannis. [Bonnet, M. (1898) Acta apostolorum apocrypha, vol. 2.1. 
Leipzig: Mendelssohn] 

Acta X. et P = Acta Xanthippae et Polyxenae. [James, M. R. (1893) Apocrypha anec- 
dota. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press] 

Apoc. Esdrae= Apocalypsis Esdrae. [Tischendorf, C. (1866) Apocalypses apocryphae. 
Leipzig: Mendelssohn] 

BGU= Aegyptische Urkunden aus den K6niglichen (later Staatlichen) Museen zu Berlin, 
Griechische Urkunden. Berlin. Vols. 1-18 (1895-2000). 

Constit. Apost.=Constitutiones Apostolorum. [Metzger, M. (1985-87) Les constitu- 
tions apostoliques, 3 vols. Paris: Cerf] 

Contra Christianos = Contra Christianos [fragmenta]. [von Harnack, A. (1916) Por- 
phyrius: Gegen die Christen. Berlin: Reimer] 

De adv.= De adverbiis. [Schneider, R. & G. Uhlig (1878-1910) Grammatici Graeci. 
Leipzig: Teubner] 

De pronom.= De pronominibus. [Schneider, R. & G. Uhlig (1878-1910) Grammatici 
Graeci. Leipzig: Teubner] 
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Diss. = Dissertationes. [Schenkl, H. (1916) Epicteti dissertationes ab Arriano digestae. 
Leipzig: Teubner] 

Eclogae= Eclogae. [Fischer, E. (1974) Die Ekloge des Phrynichos. Berlin: Mouton 
de Gruyter] 

Luc. = Evangelium secundum Lucam. [Aland, K., M. Black, C. M. Martini, B. M. Metzger 
& A. Wikgren (1968) The Greek New Testament. Stuttgart: Wirttemberg Bible Society] 

Mart. Carpi= Martyrium Carpi, Papyli et Agathonicae. [Musurillo, H. (1972) The acts 
of the Christian martyrs. Oxford: Clarendon Press] 

Matth. = Evangelium secundum Matthaeum. [Aland, K., M. Black, C. M. Martini, 
B. M. Metzger & A. Wikgren (1968) The Greek New Testament. Stuttgart: Wiirttem- 
berg Bible Society] 

PAmh= The Amherst Papyri, Being an Account of the Greek Papyri in the Collection 
of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney, E.S.A. at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, ed. 
B. P. Grenfell & A. S. Hunt. London. Vols. 1-2 (1900-01) 

Pausanias = Graeciae descriptio. [Spiro, F. (1903) Pausaniae Graeciae descriptio, 3 vols. 
Leipzig: Teubner] 

PBad = Veroffentlichungen aus den badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen. Heidelberg. Vols. 
1-6 (1923-38) 

PBerl Zill= Vierzehn Berliner griechische Papyri, ed. H. Zilliacus. Helsingfors: 1941. 

PBingen= Papyriin Honorem Johannis Bingen Octogenarii, ed. H. Melaerts. Leuven: 2000. 

PCair Zen= Zenon Papyri, Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire, ed. C. C. Edgar. Cairo. Vols. 1-5 (1925-40) 

PCollYoutie = Collectanea Papyrologica: Texts Published in Honor of H. C. Youtie, ed. 
A. E. Hanson et al. Bonn: 1976 

PEnteux=ENTEYEZEIS: Requétes et plaintes adressées au Roi d’Egypte au IIe siécle 
avant J.-C., ed. O. Guéraud. Cairo: 1931 

PFlor= Papiri greco-egizii, Papiri Fiorentini (Supplementi Filologico-Storici ai Mon- 
umenti Antichi). Milan. Vols. 1-3 (1906-15) 

PGrenf = I: An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, 
ed. B. P. Grenfell. Oxford: 1896. I: New Classical Fragments and Other Greek and 
Latin Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell & A. S. Hunt. Oxford: 1897 

PHamb= Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Staats- und Universitiitsbi- 
bliothek. Hamburg. Vols. 1-4 (1911-98) 

PHeid= Veréffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrussammlung. Heidelberg. 
Vols. 1-8 (1956-2001) 

Pland= Papyri Iandanae, ed. C. Kalbfleisch et al. Leipzig. Vols. 1-8 (1912-38) 

PMeyer = Griechische Texte aus Aegypten. 1, Papyri des Neutestamentlichen Seminars der 
Universitat Berlin; 11, Ostraka der Sammlung Deissmann, ed. P. M. Meyer. Berlin: 1916 

PMichael= Papyri Michaelidae, being a Catalogue of Greek and Latin Papyri, Tablets 
and Ostraca in the Library of Mr G. A. Michailidis of Cairo, ed. D. S. Crawford. 
Aberdeen: 1955 

POslo= Papyri Osloenses. Oslo. Vols. 1-3 (1925-36) 

POxy = The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. London. Vols. 1-68 (1898-2003) 
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PRyl= Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Manchester. Vols. 1-4 (1911-52) 

PSakaon= The Archive of Aurelius Sakaon: Papers of an Egyptian Farmer in the last 
Century of Theadelphia, ed. G. M. Parassoglou. Bonn: 1978 

PTebt = The Tebtunis Papyri. London. Vols. 1-5 (1902-2005) 

PWisc= The Wisconsin Papyri, ed. P. J. Sijpesteijn. Wisconsin. Vols. 1-2 (1967-77) 

Quaest. Conv. = Quaestiones Convivales. [Babbitt, F C. & H. N. Fowler (1927-36) 
Plutarch’s moralia. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press] 

SB= Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. Vols. 1-24 (1913-2003) 

Strabo = Geographica. [Meineke, A. (1877) Strabonis geographica, 3 vols. Leipzig: 
Teubner] 

Test. Abr. (A) =Testamentum Abrahae (recensio A). [James, M. R. (1892) The testa- 
ment of Abraham. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press] 

Vita Ad. et Ev.= Vita Adam et Evae. [Tischendorf, C. (1866) Apocalypses apocryphae. 
Leipzig: Teubner] 

Vita Antonii= Vita Antonii. [Bartelink, G. J. M. (1994) Athanase d’Alexandrie: Vie 
d@Antoine. Paris: Cerf] 


Early Medieval Greek 


Call. = Callinicus Hagiographus. [Bartelink, G. J. M. (1971) Callinicos. Vie d’Hypatios. 
Paris: Cerf] 

De adm. imp. = De administrando imperio. [Moravcsik, G. & R. J. H. Jenkins (1967) 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. De administrando imperio, 2nd edition. Washington, 
D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks] 

De cerimoniis= De cerimoniis. [Reiske, J. J. (1829) Constantini Porphyrogeniti imper- 
atoris de cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae libri duo. Bonn: Weber] 

De insidiis = De insidiis. [de Boor, C. (1905) Excerpta historica iussu imp. Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti confecta, vol. 3: excerpta de insidiis. Berlin: Weidmann] 

Death Poems= Death poems. [Sevéenko, I. (1970) “Poems on the Deaths of Leo VI 
and Constantine VI in the Madrid Manuscript of Scylitzes”. Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 24: 185-228] 

Epanagoge = Ecloga Privata Aucta. [Zepos, P. (1931) Ecloga Privata Aucta [Jus Graecor- 
omanum 6]. Athens: Fexis] 

Historia monachorum = Historia monachorum in Aegypto. [Festugiére, A. J. (1971) 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto. Brussels: Société des Bollandistes] 

L.Asc. = Liber asceticus. [Cantarella, R. (1931) S. Massimo Confessore: La mistagogia ed 
altri scritti. Firenze: Testi Cristiani] 

Malalas = Malalae chronographia. [Thurn, I. (2000) Ioannis Malalae chronographia. 
Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter] 

Miracula= Miracula Sancti Artemii. [Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A. (1909) Varia 
graeca sacra. St. Petersburg: Kirschbaum] 
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Opus 26 = Epistula ad ameram Damascenum. [ Westerink, L. G. (1968) Arethae archie- 
piscopi Caesariensis scripta minora, vol. 1. Leipzig: Teubner] 

PCair, Mas= Papyrus grecs d’époque byzantine, Catalogue général des antiquités égyp- 
tiennes du Musée du Caire, ed. J. Maspero. Cairo. Vols. 1-3 (1911-16) 

PFuad= Fuad I University Papyri, ed. D. S. Crawford. Alexandria: 1949 

PK6In= KGlner Papyri. K6ln. Vols. 1-10 (1976-2003) 

PLond= Greek Papyri in the British Museum. London. Vols. 1-7 (1893-1974) 

PMichael= Papyri Michaelidae, being a Catalogue of Greek and Latin Papyri, Tablets 
and Ostraca in the Library of Mr G. A. Michailidis of Cairo, ed. D.S. Crawford. 
Aberdeen: 1955 

PPrag= Papyri Graecae Wessely Pragenses, ed. R. Pintaudi, R. Dostalova & L. Vidman. 
Firenze. Vols. 1-2 (1988-95) 

PSI= Papiri greci e latini. Florence. Vols. 1-15 (1912-79) 

SB= Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. Vols. 1-24 (1913-2003) 

Spiritual Meadow= Moschos’ Spiritual Meadow. [Migne, J.-P. (1857-66) Patrologiae 
cursus completus (series Graeca) 87: 2852-3112. Paris: Garnier] 

Stephanus = Ethnica. [Meineke, A. (1849) Stephan von Byzanz. Ethnika. Berlin: 
Reimer] 

Thal. = Ad Thalassium. [Laga, C. & C. Steel (1980) Maximi confessoris quaestiones ad 
Thalassium i: quaestiones i—lv. Turnhout: Brepols] 

Theophanes = Theophanis chronographia. [de Boor, C. (1883) Theophanis chronogra- 
phia. Leipzig: Teubner] 

VJ. = Vita Joannis. [Festugiére, A.-J. & L. Rydén (1974) Léontios de Néapolis, Vie de 
Syméon le Fou et Vie de Jean de Chypre. Paris: Geuthner] 

Vita Sym. Sali= Vita Symeonis Sali. [Festugiére, A.-J. & L. Ryden (1974) Léontios de 
Neéapolis, Vie de Syméon le Fou et Vie de Jean de Chypre. Paris: Geuthner] 


Late Medieval Greek 

Ahilliid = Ahilliid. 

[1. Smith, O. L. (1999) The Byzantine Achilleid. The Naples version. Wien: Osterrei- 
chische Akademie der Wissenschaften 

2. Haag, B. (1919) Die Londoner version der byzantinischen Achilleis. Miinchen: Uni- 
versitats-Buchdruckerei Wolf & Sohn 

3. Smith, O. L. (1990) The Oxford version of the «Achilleid». Copenhagen: Museum 
Tusculanum Press. | 

Alfavitos = Alfavitos katanyktiki. [Wagner, W. (1874) Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi. 
Leipzig: Teubner] 

Amarantos = Amarantos. [Vagionakis, H., O. Katsivela, D. Mihalaga, V. Belovgeni 
& M. Bletas (2001) Andreas Amarantos. Notariakes praxeis. Arakli Kefalonias 
(1548-1562). Athina] 
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AoT=Apollonios of Tyre. [Kehagioglou, G. (2004) Apollonios tis Tyrou: Ysteromesaio- 
nikes kai neoteres ellinikes morfes. Thessaloniki: Institouto Neoellinikon Spoudon / 
Idryma Manoli Triantafyllidi] 

Armouris = The song of Armouris. [Alexiou, S. (1985) Vasileios Digenis Akritis kai to 
asma tou Armouri. Athina: Ermis] 

Assises = Assises. [Sathas, K. (1877) Mesaioniki Vivliothiki, tomos VI: Asizai tou Vasi- 
leiou ton Ierosolymon kai tis Kyprou. Paris: Maisonneuve] 

Hondromatis = Hondromatis. [Konidaris, I. & G. Rodolakis (1996) “Oi praxeis tou 
notariou Kerkyras Ioanni Hondromati (1472-73)”. EAIED 32: 139-206] 

CoM = Chronicle of Morea. [Kalonaros, P. P. (1940) To Hronikon tou Moreos. Athina] 

CoT=Chronicle of Tocco. [Schird, G. (1975) Cronaca dei Tocco di Cefalonia di 
Anonimo. Roma: Accademia dei Lincei] 

De Montesantos= De Montesantos. [Zapanti, S. (2002) Montesantos (de) iereas Sta- 
matios, notarios Eleiou. Katastiho 1535-1553. Argostoli: Genika Arheia tou Kratous: 
Arheia Nomou Kefallinias] 

Dellaportas= Leonardos Dellaportas. [Manousakas, M. I. (1995) Leonardou Ntella- 
porta Potimata (1403 / 1411). Athina: Akadimia Athinon] 

Diigisis = Diigisis Paidiofrastos. [Tsiouni, V. (1972) Paidiofrastos diigisis ton zoon ton 
tetrapodon. Miinchen: Institut fiir Byzantinistik und Neugriechische Philologie der 
Universitat] 

Digenis = Digenis Akritis. [Alexiou, S. (1985) Vasileios Digenis Akritis kai to asma tou 
Armouri. Athina: Ermis] 

Ermoniakos = Ermoniakos’ Iliad. [Legrand, E. (1890) I\udSos Pawdia KA. La 
guerre de Troie. Poeme du XIVe siécle en vers octosyllabes par Constantin Hermoniacos 
(Bibliotheque Grecque Vulgaire V). Paris: Maisonneuve] 

Esfigmenou= Esfigmenou. [Lefort, J. (1973) Archives de Athos VI: Actes d’Esphigme- 
nou. Paris: P. Lethielleux] 

Falieros = Marinos Falieros. 

[1. van Gemert, A. (2006) Marinou Falierou “Erotika Oneira’. Athina: MIET 

2. Bakker, W. F. & A. E van Gemert (1972) “The Piya ITapyyopytixy of Marinos 
Phalieros”. Studia Byzantina et Neohellenica Neerlandica 3: 74-195 

3. Bakker, W. EK & A. FE. van Gemert (1977) The Adyou AtdaxtiKxoi of Marinos Phalieros. 
Leiden: Brill 

4. Bakker, W. FE. & A. E van Gemert (2002) Thrinos eis ta Pathi kai tin Staurosin tou 
Kyriou kai Theou kai Sotiros imon Iisou. Iraklio: Panepistimiakes Ekdoseis Kritis] 

Gialeas = Gialeas. [Bakker, W. FE. & A. E van Gemert (1978) “Oi diathikes tou Kritikou 
notariou Antoniou Gialea (1529-1532)”. Kritologia 6: 5—90] 

Glykas = Mihail Glykas. [Tsolakis, E. T. (1959) “Mihail Glyka stihoi”. Epistimoniki 
Epetiris Filosofikis Sholis Aristoteleiou Panepistimiou Thessalonikis, Appendix 3: 3-22] 

Grigoropoulos = Grigoropoulos. [Kaklamanis, S. & S. Lampakis (2003) Manouil Gri- 
goropoulos, notarios Handaka (1506-1532). Diathikes, Apografes-Ektimiseis. Iraklio: 
Vikelaia Dimotiki Vivliothiki] 
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Grottaferrata = Grottaferrata. [Jeffreys, E. (1998) Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and 
Escorial versions. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press] 
H&V= Hunger & Vogel. [Hunger, H. & K. Vogel (1963) Ein byzantinisches Rechenbuch 
des 15. Jahrhunderts. Wien: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften] 
Iatrosofia = latrosofia-Stafidas. [Legrand, E. (1881) Bibliotheque Grecque Vulgaire II. 
Paris: Maisonneuve] 
Kallergis = Synthiki Kallergi. [Mertzios, K. D. (1949) “I synthiki Eneton-Kallergi kai oi 
sunodeuontes autin katalogoi”. Kritika Hronika 3: 262-92] 
Kallimahos = Kallimahos & Hrysorroi. [Kriaras, E. (1955) Vyzantina Ippotika Mythis- 
torimata. Athinai: Aetos] 
Kasimatis = Kasimatis. [Drakakis, E. (1999) Emmanouil Kasimatis, notarios Kythiron 
(1560-1582). Athina] 
Katalogia = Katalogia. [Hesseling, D. C. & H. Pernot (1913) Epwroraiyvia (Chansons 
d'amour) (Bibliotheque Grecque Vulgaire X). Paris-Athénes] 
Katoimeris = Katoimeris. [Papariga-Artemiadi, L., G. Rodolakis & D. Karampoula 
(1997) “Oi praxeis tou notariou Karousadon Kerkyras protopapa Filippou Katoi- 
meri (1503-1507). EAIED 33: 9-436] 
Katsouros = Naxos. [Katsouros, A. (1955) “Naxiaka dikaiopraktika eggrafa tou 16” 
aionos”. Epetiris Mesaionikou Arheiou 5: 47-91] 
Lampros= Venice documents. [Lampros, S. (1908) “Dyo ellinika eggrafa ek ton 
arheion tis Venetias”. Neos Ellinomnimon 5: 479-81] 
Legrand = Letters. [Legrand, E. (1885) Bibliographie Hellénique (XVe — XVIe siécles). 
Tome second. Paris: Ernest Leroux] 
Livistros-a = Livistros & Rodamni (a). [Agapitos, P. A. (2006) Afigisis Livistrou kai 
Rodamnis. Athina: MIET] 
Livistros-b = Livistros & Rodamni (b). [Lentari, T. (2007) Afigisis Livistrou kai Rodam- 
nis (Livistros and Rodamne). The Vatican version. Athina: MIET] 
Mahairas = Chronicle of Mahairas. 
[1. Dawkins, R. M. (1932) Leontios Makhairas: recital concerning the sweet land of 
Cyprus entitled Chronicle. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
2. Pieris, M. & A. Nikolaou-Konnari (2003) Leontiou Mahaira “Hroniko tis Kyprou”: 
Parallili diplomatiki ekdosi ton heirografon. Leukosia: Kentro Epistimonikon Ereu- 
non] 
Manousakas = Cretan documents. [Manousakas, M. I. (1964) “Ellinika notariaka 
eggrafa apo ta ‘Atti antichi tou arheiou tou Douka tis Kritis”. Thisaurismata 
3: 73-102] 
Maras = Mihail Maras. 
[I. Drakakis, M. G. (2004) Mihail Maras, notarios Handaka. Katastiho 149, Tomos A’ 
[16 / 1-30 / 3 1549]. Iraklio: Vikelaia Dimotiki Vivliothiki 
II. Marmareli, T. & M. G. Drakakis (2005) Mihail Maras, notarios Handaka. Katas- 
tiho 149, Tomos B’ [1 / 4-28 / 6 1549]. Iraklio: Vikelaia Dimotiki Vivliothiki 
IH. Mavromatis, G. (2006) Mihail Maras, notarios Handaka. Katastiho 148, Tomos B' [2 
/ 3-31 / 8 1548]. Iraklio: Vikelaia Dimotiki Vivliothiki 
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IV. Marmareli, T. & M. G. Drakakis (2005) Mihail Maras, notarios Handaka. 
Katastiho 149, Tomos I’ [1 / 7-28 / 9 1549]. Iraklio: Vikelaia Dimotiki Vivliothiki] 

MM = Miklosich-Miiller. [Miklosich, F. & J. Miiller (eds.) (1860-90) Acta et diplomata 
graeca medii aevi sacra et profana (6 vols.). Wien: Gerold] 
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157 (Nn. 17), 161-164, 210 (n. 45), 212-215, 
218-219, 222 
Protasis 42, 156-157, 161, 164, 212, 214-215 
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Convergence 109 (n. 11), 205, 207, 214, 217, 223 
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Corfu 119, 147, 154, 160, 181, 204, 214 
Cretan dialect, see Crete 
Crete 117, 119, 127, 134-135, 142, 147-148, 153, 
157-158, 160, 163, 180-181, 184-185, 187, 
190, 193-194, 196, 198—200, 203—205, 
207, 208, 212, 214, 217, 220-222 
Cypriot dialect, see Cyprus 
Cyprus 92, 121, 128, 130-131, 134-136, 144, 
182, 185, 189, 193, 198-201 (n. 41), 
203-205, 207, 215, 217-218, 221 


Diglossia see also Atticism 15-17 
Disjoint reference 74-75, 112, 166, 219 
Divergence 73, 92, 138, 156 
Dodecanese 204 
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87-114, 116, 122, 124, 130, 138-139, 
141, 145, 149, 151-152, 154-156, 166-167, 
170-173, 209, 223-226, 228, 231 
Egyptian (Demotic) 72 
Ellipsis 24, 25 (n. 9), 52, 131 
Embedding, 
Syntactic 219 
Sociolinguistic 8, 15, 17, 230-231 
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English 3, 10-11, 34, 40 (n. 18), 41, 
43-44, 48, 138, 152-153, 161, 162 (n. 20), 
171, 230-231 
Exaptation 67-68 
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Franks, see also French 115-116, 176, 178, 198 
French, see also Romance languages, 
language contact, Provengal 82, 129, 
150, 160-161, 193, 198—202, 204—205, 208 
Frequency of use 6, 18, 23, 26, 42, 55-57; 
63, 74, 89 (n. 1), 94-96, 101, 104, 
107, 112-113, 122, 125, 127-128, 131, 135, 
138-140, 144, 155, 165, 167, 171-173, 
176 (n. 28), 181, 200-201, 205, 210, 
216, 223, 225-228, 231-232 
Token frequency, 18, 23, 26-28, 31-32, 35, 
42, 49, 59, 75, 84, 100-101, 103, 111, 123, 
130, 133, 136, 145, 171, 174, 184 
Future 
Destiny Future 123, 128-129, 131, 133, 
136-139, 144, 223, 227 
Future-in-the-past 38, 64 (n. 9), 70-71, 
89, 102-104, 128-129, 159, 161, 210—211, 
216-218 
Future Tense 2, 8-10, 14, 19-21, 23, 40 
(n. 18), 41, 43 (n. 21), 44, 47, 49, 61 
(n. 6), 96-99, 152 
Predestination Future 64, 70, 230 
Scheduled Future 64 (n. 8), 65, 70, 230 
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72, 75-76, 96, 97, 104, 107, 139, 163, 167, 
171, 200, 209, 212, 222 
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Genericness 40 (n. 18), 41, 43-44, 73, 76-78, 
80, 83-84, 175, 181-182 
Genoese 115, 183, 178-199, 201 (n. 40) 
Gradualness of change 4-6, 13, 55, 73 
Grammatical categories 6, 9-10, 12-13, 39, 
41 (n. 19), 54, 58, 98, 128, 140, 152 
Non-distinctiveness of 13, 153 
Grammatical replication 62, 67, 172, 202, 
205, 207 
Grammaticalization 2-8, 11, 13-14, 22, 26, 
28, 33, 34, 44-45» 49, 73, 83, 85, 93, 955 
101, 104, 112-113, 127, 137, 139-140, 155 
(n. 16), 161, 174, 186, 203, 216, 228-233 
Functional-typological perspective 2-4, 
6-8, 231, 233 


Habeo + Infinitive construction, see also 
Latin, language contact 34, 62, 70, 81, 156 
Habitual 4o (n. 18), 77-78, 80, 159, 161, 
162 (n. 20), 164, 213, 217 
Hellenistic-Roman Greek (H-R) 1-2, 15, 
17-18, 25, 27-28, 45, 46-86, 89-94, 


98-102, 104-107, 110-112, 114, 130, 154, 
167, 209, 225-226, 228 

Hios 201 (n. 40) 

Hyperbaton 27 


Iconoclasm 87 
Impersonal form, see also 6éAec impersonal, 
uninflected form 39, 127 (n. 5)—131, 
135-139, 176, 178-181, 187, 196-197, 201, 
219, 221 
Implicature 33, 69, 111, 232 
Impreciseness 9 
Indo-European 39, 41, 82 
Infinitive 
Aorist 19, 28-30, 32-33, 37-38, 42, 
53-56, 89 (n. 1)—93, 108-109, 122, 127 
(n. 4) 
Future 19, 24, 28-33, 38, 42, 49, 53-59; 
89 (n. 1), 90 (n. 3)-91, 93, 108, 122 
Present 19, 28-33, 37-38, 42, 
53-59, 89 (n. 1)—91, 93, 108, 122, 
127 (n. 4) 
Replacement of 49, 53-54, 56, 58, 73-74, 
92-93, 104-105, 113, 127, 134, 137; 144, 
147, 161-162, 174, 184, 205 (n. 43), 211, 
215-216, 217-218 
Intention 21-22, 25, 27-28, 33, 35, 
41-44, 48, 51, 70, 77, 137-138, 170, 
188, 229 
Interference (shift-induced), see also 
language contact 150, 198, 202 
Irrealis, see also markers 37, 71 (n. 10), 73, 
101-103, 155, 163 
Italian (Old) 97 (n. 6) 


Kefalonia 119, 135, 163, 181, 185, 194, 196, 205, 
215, 220-222 


Language contact see also bilingualism, 

multilingualism 14, 39, 58, 72, 176 
(n. 28), 186, 202, 205, 207, 227-228, 
231-232 

Contact between Latin and Greek 39, 62, 
63 (n. 7), 70, 72, 81, 155 

Contact between Slavic and Greek 109, 
115 (n. 1), 155-156, 172-173 

Contact between Bulgarian and 
Greek 205-207, 211 

Contact between Romance languages 
and Greek 162, 164, 189, 198-199, 201, 
205, 208, 228, 233 
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Language contact (cont.) 
Contact between Arabic and 
Greek 167 (n. 23) 
Contact-induced change 173, 198, 204 
Late Medieval Greek (LMG) 1, 15-18, 38, 72, 
74, 88, 109-110, 112, 115-224, 225-228, 
232-233 
Latin, see also “habeo + Infinitive 
construction’, language contact 32, 
34, 36, 39, 62, 67, 70, 72, 81-82, 113, 114 
(n. 13), 144, 155, 230 
Layering 36 
Functional layering 44, 123, 226 
Lingua franca 46 
Literary texts 15, 17, 70, 116-122, 124-126, 
131-132, 136, 138, 141, 145-151, 
157-160, 163, 165, 171, 173, 175-176, 
179, 181-183, 185-186, 190, 193-196, 
200-201, 205, 207-208, 212-217, 220, 
222-223, 227 
Logical square 68-69, 232 
Lusignan, see also Cyprus, Franks 144, 198 


Manuscripts/Manuscript tradition 16-17, 
33, 109, 117-118, 129, 143 (n. 11), 147, 
150-151, 157, 166 (n. 21), 177, 186 (n. 33), 
187, 189, 190 (n. 35), 191, 193 (n. 37), 196, 
211 (n. 45), 219-220, 227 

Markers 30 

Conjunction 219-220 

Disjunction 11 

Future certainty 48 

Irrealis / Potential 71 (n. 10) 
Modality / Futurity 149, 153, 170, 229 
Subjunctive 143 (n. 12), 150, 168 
Subordination 152, 153, 155, 161, 192 

Metre 32, 118, 211 (n. 45) 

Middle English 43, 71, 123, 152 

Modal branching 70, 85 

Modal harmony, see also “va + FC” 
construction 152, 155 

Modality, see also modality marker, 

TAM meanings 8, 9, 10, 11, 68-69, 140, 
152-153, 155-156, 229 

Agent-oriented modality 1 

Deontic modality, see also obligation 9, 
ui, 48, 53> 595 78-80, 83-84, 99, 100, 
110, 128-131, 133, 136-139, 141, 144-145, 
178-181, 185-186, 194-195, 197, 202, 
206, 221, 225, 230 

Dynamic modality 


Epistemic modality 9, 11, 78, 80, 82-83, 
111, 171 (n. 25), 175, 178, 182, 230 
Modal verb 20-22, 25, 33, 44, 127, 138, 
139, 152, 221, 229 
Speaker-oriented modality 11 
Modern Greek 1, 20, 37, 64 (n. 8), 82, 115, 
121, 133-134, 136, 144, 147-149, 153, 
155-156, 157 (n. 18), 164, 168, 169, 179, 
186, 220, 223 
Modern Greek dialects, see Modern Greek 
Morphosyntactic agreement 19, 50, 54, 189, 
202, 203, 208, 221-222 
Morphosyntactic properties 5-6, 22, 33, 
226, 231 
Multilingualism, see also language 
contact 114, 198, 204, 205 
Mutual reinforcement, see also language 
contact 62, 63 (n. 7), 72, 173 


Naxos 119, 163, 176, 183, 214, 215, 220, 222 

Nimboran 41 

Non-finite forms, see also Infinitive, 
Participle 19, 44, 47-50, 58, 84, 85, 148, 
157-158, 162, 215 

Non-literary texts, see also notaries 16, 
118-120, 122, 123, 125, 127, 135-136, 142, 
144-145, 150, 158, 163, 169, 171, 180-181, 
183, 185, 187, 193, 195-196, 200—201, 204, 
207, 212, 214, 216, 219, 222—223, 227 

Norm, normative behaviour 59, 63, 76, 120, 
124, 136, 221 

Notaries, see also non-literary texts 16, 17, 
118-121, 135-136, 138, 142, 176, 181, 193, 
196, 198, 204-205, 220-221 


Obligation, see also deontic modality, TAM 
meanings 2-3, 11, 35, 60, 62-64 (n. 9), 
65-70, 79, 85, 99-101, 103, 111, 128-129, 
131-133, 136-137, 139, 144-147, 149, 
159-160, 170, 171 (Nn. 25), 174-175, 
178-179, 196, 202, 208, 223, 230 

Old Bulgarian, see Bulgarian 

Old Church Slavonic (OCS), see also 
Slavic languages, language 
contact 172 (n. 26) 

Old English 41, 43, 71, 123, 152, 161, 217 

Old French, see French 

Old Venetian, see Venetian 


Papyri 17, 46—49, 51-60, 61 (n. 6), 65-67, 70, 
72; 75-77, 80-84, 88, 90-101, 105 (n. 8), 
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106 (n. 9), 107, 108 (n. 10), 110, 112, 133, 
148, 151, 227 
Participle 19, 23, 24, 25, 37, 44, 48, 50, 72, 84, 
125, 131, 
Adjectival / Nominal 23, 24 (n. 8), 25, 49, 51 
Complement of FCs 97 (n. 6), 125, 148, 
157, 158, 162, 163, 164, 214 
Verbal 23, 24 (n. 8), 49, 51 
Particle 26, 82, 110, 165, 186, 191, 206 
Futurity / Modality 153, 164, 186 
Volitional 189, 201, 202 
Perfect 11, 19, 46, 122, 140, 147-150 (n. 15), 
156, 158(n. 19), 160, 216 
Periphrasis, periphrastic constructions 1, 2, 
9, 11-13, 55 (n. 4), 72, 149 
Phonological change 186, 189, 190, 198, 
200-201, 203, 226, 228, 229, 230 
Pluperfect 19, 148, 155-157 (n. 18), 158, 160, 
162-164, 222-223 
Possession 33-34, 35, 147 (n. 14), 
155 (n. 16), 230 
Abstract possession 37, 230 
Possession / Purpose cognitive 
schema 34, 35, 64, 230 
Possibility 9, 60, 65, 66-70, 80, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 97, 98, 111, 141, 220 
As a source for future reference 66-70, 230 
Epistemic possibility see also epistemic 
modality 9, 78, 80, 82, 83, 85, 111 
Prediction (core meaning of futurity) 10, 
13, 21, 28, 37, 43, 137, 138, 170, 188 
Prohibition 141, 175 
Provengal, see also French, language 
contact 199, 202 


Reanalysis 7, 34 (n. 13), 36 (n. 14), 167, 186 
Reduction, 
Morphosyntactic 48, 50, 72, 85, 128, 139 
Phonetic / Phonological 6, 186, 189-190, 
200-202, 206—209, 226, 228, 231 
Register, see also sociolinguistic 
variation 16, 17, 47, 59, 73, 75 (n. 11), 
79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 88, 91, 94, 95, 96, 107, 
108 (n. 10), 110, 111, 113, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 125, 133, 136, 142, 194, 209-210, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 230, 231, 238 
High registers 17, 75, 77, 78, 81, 85, 
92 (n. 5), 94; 95, 96, 104, 109, 111 (n. 12), 
113, 121, 122, 123, 125, 127 (n. 4), 131, 134, 
135, 136, 138, 139, 142, 145, 165, 166, 171, 
176, 223, 225, 226, 232 


Low registers 16, 17, 46, 47, 52, 59, 73, 
81, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 105 (n. 8), 106, 107, 108, 109, 
113, 114, 125, 127 (n. 4), 131, 133, 135, 
136, 170, 176, 207, 221, 226 
Middle registers 17, 47, 77, 80, 83, 
84, 85, 90 (n. 3) 91, 95, 96, 100, 
109, 113, 122, 125, 127, 131, 136, 
141, 145, 150, 167, 168, 171, 176, 
223, 232 
Written registers 78, 106, 114, 122, 134, 
139, 178, 185, 193 (Nn. 37), 196, 218 
Requests 81, 83, 84, 85, 110, 111 
Restructuring 201 
Retention 9, 44, 59, 73, 130, 155 (n. 16), 164, 
167, 201 (n. 41) 
Romance languages, see also French, 
Venetian, language contact 115, 148, 
150, 164, 193, 198-199, 201—203, 208, 
228, 233 


Santorini 147 
Scribes, see also manuscripts 16, 50, 
54, 109, 119, 154, 177, 193 (n. 37), 
219 (n. 46) 
Serialization, see also V + V, pattern 129, 
143, 167 
Slavic languages, see also Old Church 
Slavonic, language contact 109, 110, 
114 (n. 13) 156, 172, 173, 205 
South Italy 39, 122-124, 142, 150, 157, 158 (n. 
19) 176 (n. 28) 
Specialization, 
Sociolinguistic (register) 73, 81, 121, 122, 
138, 226, 227, 230, 231 
Morphosyntactic / semantic 23, 
44, 73, 123, 128, 129, 131, 138, 139, 
157, 212, 227 
Split (semantic / syntactic) 73, 137, 170, 171, 
176, 186, 203, 208 
Spoken language 14-15, 39, 45, 47, 75, 82, 
107, 109, 114, 119, 133, 194, 205 
Standard Modern Greek, 
see Modern Greek 
Structured heterogeneity 226 
Subjunctive, see also “va + Subjunctive” 
As a subordinating mood 19, 38, 
39 (n. 16), 73, 81, 84, 92, 98, 99, 104, 
113, 124, 126, 127, 132, 137, 144, 146, 151, 
159, 165, 168, 176, 179, 218 
Deliberative 75 (n. 12) 
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Subjunctive, (cont.) 
Future-referring (independent) 47, 
60, 61, 98, 113, 172, 184 (n. 31), 186, 
187, 197, 223 
Interchange with Indicative (Future) 47, 
61 (n. 6), 99, 143, 150 (n. 15), 151, 
152, 153, 177 
Interrogative 37, 39 
In prohibitions 141 
Morphological 60, 200-201 
Overlap with AVCs 98, 99, 104, 124, 134, 
149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 160, 161, 169, 170, 
171, 192, 231 
Subordination marker 39, 147, 149, 151, 152 
Weakening 152, 154, 184, 232 
Swahili 41 
Syntactic borrowing, see also grammatical 
replication 39 
Syntactic cohesion, see also syntagmatic 
bondedness 26, 44 
Syntagmatic bondedness, see also syntactic 
cohesion 26, 45, 52, 72, 84 


TAM (Tense-Aspect-Modality) 
meanings 9, 12, 19, 39 (n. 17), 
40, 43, 73, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 100, 
101, 104, 111, 112, 173, 174, 203, 
208, 222, 229 

Telicity 32-33 

Tok Pisin 41 

Turks 115, 144 

Typological findings / predictions 6, 10, 
11, 14, 39 (n. 17), 85, 137, 140, 178, 229, 
230, 233 


Unidirectionality 4, 5 

Uninflected form, see also impersonal 
form 12, 82, 128, 135, 137, 139, 187, 189, 
196, 205, 206, 220, 222 


V + V, pattern, see also serialization 38-39, 
72s 74s 75 76) 104, 129, 143, 145; 
166-167 (n. 23), 168, 171, 175, 181, 

182, 184, 185 (n. 32), 186, 190 (n. 35), 
208, 220 

Variation 7, 13, 16, 24, 35, 118, 164, 173, 226, 

228, 230-232 

In the complementation of AVCs 29, 
127 (n. 4) 

Manuscript 17, 117, 129, 161, 188 (n. 34), 
190 (n. 36), 191, 193 (n. 37) 

Morphosyntactic 124, 128, 157 (n. 17), 
211, 212, 222, 223 


Sociolinguistic (register) 73, 83, 136 

Venetian, Venetian influence, see also 
Romance languages, language 
contact 115, 116, 117, 119, 135, 144, 160, 
189, 198-202, 204—205, 208, 214 

Vernacular, see also literary texts 15-17, 
107, 109, 116 (n. 3), 117, 119-124, 
136, 138, 145, 160, 167, 173, 185, 201, 
205, 224, 227 

Volition, Volitional meaning of 
constructions, see also volitional 
particle 2, 29, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
73> 77> 785 79, 82, 83, 85, 104, 107, 
108, 137, 156, 165, 168, 170, 174-176, 
182, 183, 184 (n. 30), 187, 188 (n. 34), 
189-197, 202, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 217, 223, 229 

Volitional (€)@éAw, 27-28, 38, 41, 42, 74, 

75» 76, 84, 104, 112, 113, 165, 166, 168, 170, 
171, 174, 176, 182, 184, 186, 190, 197, 203, 
209, 210, 211, 229 


Willan, see also Old English, Middle 
English 41, 43 


Zakynthos 221 


"He 217 

"Heda (fossilized) 219-220 (n. 46), 222 

Qa, see also “Oé va construction” 149, 
153, 164, 186, 203, 207 (n. 44), 208, 
220, 233 

@Qé, as a form of the verb 6éAw 186-189, 
190 (n. 35, n. 36), 191-199, 200 (n. 38), 
201 (n. 39), 202-208, 214, 217, 
229, 231 

Oé va construction 14, 98, 127 (n. 5), 164, 
173-174, 175-176, 179, 182, 186-189, 
190 (n. 35), 191-192, 193 (n. 37), 
194-200, 201 (n. 41), 202-206, 207 
(n. 44), 208-209, 219, 224, 228-229, 
231, 233 

Oé¢ + Infinitive 197-198, 209 

@éAec (impersonal) 127 (n. 5), 175-176, 
178-181, 187, 197, 202, 203, 229 

Na + clause, see also Na + Subjunctive, 
replacement of Infinitive 127, 147, 
150 (n. 15), 162, 166, 168, 174, 182, 
184 (n. 31) 185, 190, 196, 212, 215 

In AVCs 92, 131, 134, 137, 144, 210 (n. 45), 

218 

Na + Subjunctive, see also Subjunctive, 
va + clause 134, 192 
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As complement of #éAw, see also “Oé va 
construction’, #éAec (impersonal) 
and “fa” 137, 165, 168, 170, 171, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 179, 182, 186, 187, 197, 203, 
209, 211, 213, 218 

Future-referring 184, 186, 187, 197, 223, 
231, 233 


In AVCs 14, 132, 146, 159, 216, 218, 
231, 233 

Na + FC construction, see also “va éyw 
construction” 98, 145, 149-155, 169, 
170, 175, 177 

Na éyw construction 98, 149-155, 
158, 160 


